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IS a | Qcbing has been a greater ſurprize to 
by D ne, than ihat - among the Various 
S 2 Books which have been dritten for the 

inſtruction of our youth, no one ſpould 
have attempted to draw up an epitome of _— 
liſt hiſtory, in our tongue, for their ue. The 

Greek and Roman hiſtories, indeed contain 4 

ſeries of the nobleft events that ever banpen dy 
but ſtill: they are not ſo much our concern, as: the 
tranſactions that relate to our own country. TD 


birth or death of a ſovereign prince, vill create 


* 


joy, or throw a damp on the mind; of the great. 


oft part of his fubjefs ;_ but theſe, paſſions 
are much. ſtronger, when they are fais d jrom 


circumſtances that happen among their neareſt 
relations. * compariſon will hold between 
the 


A2 


iv PREFACE. 
the Roman and Engliſh hiſtories 3 the former 
| indeed n aiſos our admiration more, auben We con- 
Faden the origin of that ſtate," its progreſs and 
55 ; but the latter, tho" it exhibits leſs noble 
eidents, does nevertheleſs Hess us in 4 my 
4 — Hs es on 7 


3 


* | | f 
222 * * | p ee " 02 ha as 


Sever, my . why ſuch an abftrat 
had never been drawn up by any Engliſh wri- 
ter," abated very much,"avhen I conſader d. 4be 
wrong methods that almoſt univerſally | prevail 
in the education of our children; of | 4 Hieb 
many excellent things have been- a 1 * 25 7 

and 10 fo lilile purpoſe, that I fall Wave ed 
ae _ og n on that _ 


THEE 


Next to the hiſtories of the Sat 10 Ro- fe 
mans, there is, I believe, none which affords-# 
greater variety of memorable events than that. 
England; eſpecially when wwe conſider the 
| farprizing revolutions therein, which are hardly * 
t be Fer auer d! in any other ama 0 0 G 


S W 2 


* The foundation on eb Fo With iq lud 
French tor enlitled Methode facile pour ap- 
N prendre Phiſtoire d' Angleterre, written far 


the uf of the: duke — and afterwards 
Kew 


\ 


RB FACE. v 
has by. Mr. Boyer, who as added ha 
reign of Ineen Anne in F rench. 'This Piece of= 
ter peruſing a few pages of it, I bad ſome thoughts 

\ 0 f barely tranſlating into Engliſh ; but advan- 2 
cing farther, T found, that notwithſtanding the © 
method of it was excellent, the author had 155 
vertbeleſs miſrepreſented” a great number \of 
fats, beſides a multitude of errors in the body 
of the whole; ſo that. I found myſelf oblig*d, 
the two laſt reigns excepted, ” enlarge, con- 
traci, or corrett it, in almoſt every page; and 
to do this with greater atturaty, 'I made uſe 0 
Mr. Rapin Thoyras's hiſtory of 
and one or two more; all which, I have com- 
pared with the above- mention d epitome ; and 
by their aſſiſtance, have brought it ta the- per- 
fection it is now in. | 


However, I aufe, from dmragining it is a 
complete as it might; have been, had ſome abler 
hand ſet about it; but finding that no one gave 
any ſuch notice w the publick,” I prefum*d an i- 
different hiſtory dg ibis; hd were better than 
none at all, — 


The tile might have been more elegant and 


w YA AGE; | 

and gad as it would thereby berbetter adapted 
tb the, capacities, of. oft. . it. was 2 
ieee God... 


- _— 


cu e | - 
Jn the 4. "whole, 7 have: e 4 to Pate ; 
every i thing, with the utmoſt impartiality, with- 
dut being, attach 4 to any party; and I bave 2 
uc d nothing. but from. good authorlies if |; 
7 bo reader Hauld meets with, any. paſſage that 5 
claſhes with. bis particular ſentiments, In F 
intreat bim nat. to be too ſevere. in bis cenſure, 8 
To my. {ole ain was. bis. improvement in 2 
; Weary... * 10 VISO tif! 2 Son CE: u- Na | y 
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io long has it been called by that name 
. 
Jam I. Who. in 1 am end — the dif 
that aroſe about the royal ticle, 


A 


ot Srotland * 8 that — King ; 


of Great Britain; 9 x name that had been 


laid aſide ever ſinee — beginoing of the ninth century. 
2. What is the ſhape of Great Britain? | 


A Triangular ; the angles whereot arc the Lizard- 


Point to the weſt ; that of Foreland, or Savdwich' near 


Beuge an bai. ee, 


north. £1 vt wow mn! : ! r ” N 10 T 122 "% 


ue aregha Seas hat Ground it "a 0 


- 


fow France; do the eaſt the German Ocean lying 
between England, : Flanders, Denmart, and Germam; 
the North; or Frozen See yovohes north, and the Iſh 
Sea to the welt. 

Into how many parte ue Brivaie divided? 2 
4. Two, vix. England and Scatiand; 


What is theuttue extent of Great Bpihaa #1" 


a am -h n in W ta that of 


IF 
er Gnce the begitining-of the reign--of King 


The Channel to che ſouth,» which ſepatates it 


later hing 
— 1 


A. It is in length about 630 Engliſh Miles, 8 | 


. 


* N ; 


1 N * 
* - "ta 2 n 


ee 4 2 2% * Wt; 
 :$traithy-head, in Scotland: but bye. 
equal, 9s greateſt is of 290 Miles. 
D. How is England'bounded 2 
zy the rivers of Tweed and Solway, and the moun- 
tains of Chiviotz which di vide it 8 the 
reſt og it is bounded by the Occan. 
. Who were the ancient inhabitants thereof? 


A. The Britons, whether Gauls or Trojans, and the 


Engliſh. 
2: What. natidns have had 'the ſoverei 
"A. The Britons,” the Romunt, the Bl 7 


o? 


. and the Normans. 


:D. How many Kings have reigned therein? 
— Tis impoſlible to give the exact number of thoſ 
who reigned before Anno 800, when Egbert began the 
monarchy, the hiſtory whereof we are now wi 
2. Was not England divided into ſeven king oms 
before Egbert? 
A. Ves, and it was call d the Saxon Hermechy which 
were the kingdoms, 1. of Kent; 2. of Sowth-Sex, or of 
= South-Saxons; 3. Wiſt-Sex, or of the Weſt-Saxons; 
-ſex, or of * Eaſt-Saxons; 5. e 6. the 
Humbers; 7. of Mercia. 
2 Have all its Kings from Egbert ſprung from the 
Game F amily? 
A. No; the family that now fits upon the throne i is 
the ſeventh. — - 
2. Pray give me the names-of the. benin and hs 
number of Kings that have ſprung from them? 
A. The firſt was that of the Saxon or ' Engliſh Kings, 


awhereof there were ſeventeen: the ſecond, that of 


the Danes, of which there were only three Kings; the 
third, which is that of the "Normans, gave the ſame 


number; and that of Champagne, which is br fourth, 


whereof there is one only. 

2D. Who are the reſt ?. | 
e muſt firſt obſerve, that that of the — 
nets, or of the houſe of Anjow, which is the fifth, is 
divided into three branches; viz. that of the Plantage 
nets, whence eight kings have ſprung; thoſe of York 
and of Lancaſter, from each whercot three monarchs 


have ſprung. 
| 2 


e "Danes, 


mo ma 6&3 r= _ 


(.z ) 
— 8 
- ©. Tell me the names of the reſ t:? 
A. The Tudors have given three kings and two queens; 
the Stuarts four kings and two queens; and from that 
of Brunſwick, which is now upon the Throne, two 


= 


monarchs only have ſprung. 
O the ROYAL FAMILY. 


2. + NE kind of government is that of Eng» 
4 n 775 es! 
A. A monarchy; the authority whereof is nevertheleſs 
limited by the Parliament, The crown is hereditary, 
and the women are allowed to ſucceed to it. Th: 
Parliament has no _—_— unleſs convened by the 
king, and that he approves-of its reſolutions, 
2. In what does the ſovereign authority of the kings 
of England immediately confitt? © * 
A. They alone have the power to declare peace, or 
war; to make leagues, treaties, or to conclude a truce; 
to receive, or ſend out ambaſſadors; to coin money, 
but not to fix the current value of it, which is done by 
conſent of Parliament only; to allow or repeal grants aud 
privileges; to diſpoſe of the ſeveral governments in their 
dominions, and all employments both of ſea and land. 
In a. word, al commiſſions, whether for life, or a cer- 
tain limited time, are abſolutely in their diſpoſal. . 
Does their power extend no farther? | 
They are heirs in the laſt reſort in their kingdom, 
that is, al eſtates where no heir appears, revert or 
eſchear to the King. 4 
2. Pray continue. | hs 
A. They had the cuſtody of the goods and eſtates of 
all minors that hold of the crown; they may apply the 
revenues thereof to their own private uſe, except what 
is neceſſary for the minor's maintenance, til ſuch time 
as he is one and twenty, when he is at age; and then they. 
cannot marry without their conſent; but this has been 
ſince taken away by act of Parliament. | 
OT CE NT any authority ov r 
arliament ? „ Sk” D 
2 — B 2 A. 


<4 
* 
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call. They alone have the power of ſummoni pro- 
| roguin , and diſſolving it; hey may refuſe to give the 
royal aſſent, without being obliged to declate the reafon 


of Ptheir refuſal; and the . — force and power of their 


Narutes flows from them, and cannot, paſs into a law 
without their expreſs conſent. 


1 W in the King of England's 
name 


A. In all parts of Great Brizats, he is the © upreme 
Judge, or Lord Chief Juſtice. He fills up All the 
offices of judicature; hasliberty to preſide in all tribunale, 
and in all caſes, that of high-treaſon excepted, MER 
he himſelf is plaintiff, 

Has he no power. in the Church? 

He is the Head of the Church of England, which 
is entirely ſubordinate to him, he being, as it were, its 
patriarch, - He nominates to biſhopricks, and ſeveral 
other benefices. He claims tithes and annats, and has 
liberty to aſſemble his clergy in convocation. | 

3 In what manner is A 


" In a kneeling poſture, and no one is alow'd to be 
| cover'd before Tay 2 gang aut 

Whois the ſecond in gen, 
2 The Queen ++: =o 
Does ihe any. peculiar priv 
2 - She ma ”_ — —— mink! ſhe thinks 
To in the kingdom, and * of them without 
an act of Parliament for her naturalization, She may 
remove her cauſes to whatever court ſhe z and if, 
When a widow, ſhe ſhould marry again, would have 
q ver paid her as to a Queen, tho' ſhe was 0 

. gentlemnan. 
title is given tothe eldeſt ſn? 

| D He is called Prince of Wales,, and is always heir 
apparent * the crown; and when he is fifteen, 5 ſub- 
N y him homage. 

PF it many years ſnce the Kings, ſons have en- 
joy this title? 
A. Edward 1. (to compute, as the Bugliſhdo, from the 
Norman princes) won this principality in 1278, 1 


. * — 


* 
[awd ans ata. 33 


King of Bagland waited, | 


Aa” .- 


by. « 
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Leoline che laſt 2 of tus Bi tine — — 89 
the authority o neces” by ta Davi 
Leolines e ws lh ogra in 1283 1 
Which of the Kin England” 8 
* of Prince of al, do gg 
A. Edward II. He Was 5s at Cuertiaruch i Fee 
' principality; the A having obliged his conſort to go 
and lic-in there, in order that they Sole be the berter 
pleaſed with rhe prince he was 20 to ſet over them. 
2. Has the Prince of Wales any ſettled revenue? 
Ale bas about 8 thouſand pounds ſterling 
zriſing from the mines in his eke, and t he duke- 
dom of Cornwall, which is alſo annexed to them, and in 
virtur whereof he is, by law, at age the moment of his 
birth. His project . majeſty, when prince, had oo. 
per annum ſettled dpotf hit by Ack of parliament, - 
1 At what age is he ſovereign of Wales ? 
. At twenty- bur; till which time it uſed to be 
ee by commiſſioners choſen from the body of 
nobiliry and 280 
7 the reſt the King children a any ritle - 
pt öpriated to them? 
A. No, the King beſtowos whatever titles he pleaſes 
n them. We are only to obſerve, that the title of 
Nat Highneſs is given them, and that whoever kiſſes 
their hands muſt 45 it kneeling; that the King's natural 
children have the precedency of all peers, and We it to 
none but the legitimate. | 
as the King any fixed revenue??? 
" Pt 1 an act in the year 1660. in 
favour of King Charles II. by which it was ordained 
that henceforward rhe King's early revenues ſhould ws | 
fixed at twelve hundred thouſand paunds ſterling, which | 
ſum added to certain other taxes, produces his majeſty 
a yearly revenue of fifteen hundred - thouſand pounds | 
ſterling, which- amounts to about twenty millions of 
Frenc e The ordinary char the govern · 
cnet, of: vil li, as it is now called; Nate Fa pe a 
late majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, ſets] 
ment x e. Per ur, upon the beſt fans 7 in 


England Bo 
3 3 3 
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Of rhe PARLIAMENT. 


2 \ \ 7 HAT is the Parlament of England t ; 
A. The general aſſembly of the ſtates of 
the kin gdom. 


57 whom was it inſtituted? 
A. This is not known; for to refer the zaftivution of 


it to Henry I. would be ridiculous, it being certainly of 


greater antiquity, at leaſt the houſe of Lords; bur it 


appears not to have been divided into two houſes till 


1260, under the reign of Henry III. to whom ſome 
authors aſcribe the inſtitution of it, tho et the 
leaſt foundation. 

Whence was it originally derived? 

A. From the parliaments, aſſemblies, or diets of the 
northern nations, whence the Anglo-Saxons came. It 
was not indeed held ſo frequently under the firſt. Priviſe 
Kings, as under the Plantageners, when it began to 
make itſelf formidable. 


©. By what ſteps has it riſen to that height of power | 


ir has ſometimes aſſum'd? _ 

A. This was owing either to the avarice, or profuſe- 
neſs of ſome Kings; their adherence to ow, fa- 
yourites; or the ambition of ſome particular 


In — 4 manner did the ayarice and aiitneſs of 


the ings giv e authority to the Parliament? 
A. As the yearly revenues fixed by the ſtate fell ſhort 


ol the ſums expended, the Kings were obliged to impoſe 


taxes; and the monies ariſing from hence having been 
-employ'd to different uſes, or laviſtid on favourites; 


all fuch great men as did not ſhare in them, oppos d 


them; and after ſeveral inſurrections they aſſum d to 
them ſelves a power, of not ſuffering the King to levy 
any other taxes, than ſuch as had been granted him by 
the ſtares of the kingdom. 
2 When did the Parliament aſſume this be 
A. Under the reign of King John, and the £907 
firm'd it to themſelves under that of his Son, who, as 
he was always in want of ng uſed to convene ther. 


too 


Dre 


geen 


ae 0e „„ 
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(if) 


too eden "Twas in theſe aſſemblies 10 that they 
came to ſuch reſolutions, as almoſt * 50 the king'y 
ey | 
Did not the King oppoſe 4 meaſures? | 
A. It was not in his power to do it, he having been“ 
ſcarce able to preſerve: his crown. Befides, the methods 
which he and all weak Princes have employ d to main- 
aeg their authority, have ſervid only to — it en- 
tire | 


In what manner? 

4. When: ever the defenders of liberty had fix d too 
narrow” bounds to the royal authority, and had cauſed 
their reſolutions to be paſſed into a law by Parliament, 
the K ing no ſooner got the upper- hand, than he would 

convene ſuch a Parliament as was either faithful, or had 
been bribd by him, in order to repeal the acts made 

, the former. In this manner the Parliament, whe- - 
reſtive or humble, had always the upper-hand-un- 
Ger w weak Kings, whereof here have been _ in Eng- 
— & Vasthe Parliament as powerful under the re- 

Ki 
A. It 8 more than barely put their commands 


in execution, and had only the power of approvin 


their deſigns. Edward the It. Henry the IV, V, VH, 

and VIII. and Queen Elizabeth made the Parliament: 

3 but it e 
ce | 
2. Why ſo? 


T Becauſe it is generally compoſed of two parties} 


whereof the firſt, who are ſo many creatures of the 

cm ſeldom fail of being ballanced by the defenders 
of the liberty and privileges of their country. *Tis this 

mutual oppoſition that occaſion'd the death of Charles- 


the I. and al 70 er as nave re ſince 
—_ 1419 


A. We muſt dente ad, the! eat love ſome Kings 
have . favourites, and the od which the Eng- 
1 al thoſe who are in favour ; and as"favou-- 

B4 . Tites- 


* 
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rites have never had any power but under weak 5 
t 


it was no difficult matter for the — men of 
EKingdom to give the government whatever form 
thought proper: but the ambition of ſome proves 
men has carried matters to ſtill greater 

©. What methods did they employ ?- 


crown, ſought out methods to give ſome colour to 
their uſurpation; this they often were not able to ef- 
fect, but by laying ſeveral crimes: to the charge of the 
reigning Monarch; and as it was — to have 
ſome power which might take cognizance of theſe 
crimes, they have made choice of the Parliament, 
which, by the undoubted right it has of regulating the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, has by this means A 
nc'd the fate of theſe Monarchs. 
What examples have we had of this? | 
A. "The Parliament called Edward the II. to account, 
by order of his Wife and his eldeſt Sou; and with their 
conſent depos d him, and placed Edward the III. oa 
the throne. The diviſions between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter furniſh us with a great wander 8 ex- 
nne of this kind. . | 
Pray relate ſome, of theſe. 
A. Edward IV. cauſed Henry the VI. to be dechr d 
unworthy of wearing the crown; had him * AA 
and condemnd to impriſonment. 
having gain'd all — vantages over his enemy he. 
could poſſibly have wiſh'd, cauſed him tobe en 
to be beheaded, as guilty of high; treaſon. 
2 Who are entitled to have a ſeat in Pais 15 
, The biſhops, the nobility, and the third eſtate, 
= together compoſe two houſes ; viz. that of Peers, 
calbd the bigher-hoaſe; and that of the Commons, calld'' 
the low¾er-houſe. AG 
2 Who are thoſe that have ſeats in dh houſe of poers ? 
A. The the princes of the blood, the biſhbps, 
* — marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons, er lordt, 
whoſe” number, including the 16 peers that ſerve 
for Scotland, generally amounts to one hundred and 
fort y lords; and by a ſtatute made 30 Car. II. the 
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A. Some Princes, whoſe aim was to ſeize upon the 
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that conform not to the proteſtant religion, uo longer 
fir, or fave ſuffrage in tak af left. 3 4 
9. Who are tholt thut cohipoſe che houſe of com- 
mons ? 
A. The twprdopaties, er rere, of each of 
the ry counties, into which England is divided; 
thoſe of the twenty ſix cities, each of which have a 
right to ſend two, except the city of Landm, which 
four; the repreſentatives of the univerſities of * 
| aud Cambridge, the. barons of the Cinque-ports, 
and 330 Burgeſles of 168 towns in Iugland, each of 
which ſend one or two, according to their privileges; 
24 from the towns of the principality, of Wales; 
and laſtly the 45 from Scotland; making in all about 366 


members. : 
QD. Whence. are theſe repreſentatives elected? 
A. Moſt commonly from among the ſons or rele- 
tions of the 870 or gentry; and the counties, in 
order to do the es more honour, often make choice 
of the ſons of dukes, marquiſſes, carls and lords, When 
they are paſſed their one and twentieth year, which 1s 
the age appointed by the laws. n 
S What does the authority of the Parliament 
contiſt? bs | | 7 

- A. The houſe of lords is the chief court of judica- 
ture in the kingdom; and gives a final ſentence it. a 
peals from all other courts; this is the court of 4 
peers: it takes cognizance of all affairs that belong to 
them, or of any crimes of which they may be accu- 
ſed; tis the buſineſs of this court to judge them, and 
is the ſoul of the houſe of commons; it takes cogni- 
zance of affairs relating to the government; but its 
ſtatutes are of no force unleſs they — in the houſe af 
commons, and receive the royal a= | 
-  2-' What authority has the houſe of commons? 

_ A. They inquire into the conduct and behaviour of 
all private perions, of what dignity ſoc ver; they ſearch 
out and impeach criminals, cauſe them to be arreſted 
unleſs they are peers, and proſecute them; but the 
greateſt prerogative they enjoy, is the power of grant- 
H refuſing ſuch * as the King may de- 
mand. ' Ss 7 


n Hy 
Where is the Parliament held? 


Where: ever the King pleaſes; but it has for * 
many years been held i in Weſtminfter. 


Of the CLERGY. 


| 2 N what does the clergy of England confiſt? 
A. In two archbiſho hops, VIZ. 8 and 

—— 24 biſhops, 26 deans of chapters, 60 archdeacons, 
544 prebends, many deans, and upwards of 9 3 
574 Pariſhes, each of whom have the care 
and ſometimes more, and a great number of curates | 
under them ; all whom are epiſcopal cler | 

2; What unchor ts te archbiſhop of Canter- 


— He is primate of all Zagland, and crowns che 


Since the reformation he ts di 
— BY elections, may a t ung 4 bi- 


as are ſick, or dilables from performing their ſe- 
veral functions; ſummons a convocation when he has 
receiv'd the King's command for that where 
he fits as preſident, and is the laſt who declares his 
opinion. He'is the firſt peer of the realm, and yields 4 
recedency to none but the royal family. 
= What authority have the biſhops? © 
A.” They confer orders, and confirm; give miniſters 
0 


3 


ie to preach, and perform the reſt of the paſtoral 

functions! in their ſeveral dioceſſes. 

Which is the moſt conſiderable ſect in m ? 
A.” That of the Presbyterians. © | 


2 What do you mean by Presbyterians? c 
- Thoſe who neither allow of biſhops, church e wo 

remmonies or eccleſiaſtical ornaments. 

2. Name me the other ſects? 
A Thoſe of the Independents, the Anabapriſts, the 
. to whom we may add the Socinians, Phila- 
| hians, and many more; not to mention the R- 
man * Catholicks, who are never moleſted, provided they 
105 obedient to the Government. | 
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4. In nobility, properly ſo. called; and the- 
gentry. 


8 Wikia; do. e ode tht hte af” 


the Fanart 
A. Dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts and barons. 
. fy Is the title of duke of any antiquity among the- 


þ- 25 are told that it was firſt beſtow'd in the year 
38. Edward Prince of Wales, call'd the black prince, - 
hom mention will be made in the battles of Creci 
— Poitiers, receiv'd that title from the King his ft- 
ther, _ — that bore it. 
Have t s an ivileges? 
2 They Foil god ur, * 
liament; nor can be arreſted, unleſs in caſes of high-- 
treaſon : their ſuits are immediately try'd in the houſe 
of peers; and they cannot be try d for any crime what- 
1 5 8 but by commiſſioners choſen from the ſaid 


Are theſe al their pri ivileges - a 

A. When they are ſent for to Parliament, they Kee. 

| liberty to hunt in the King's grounds, either in going 

to, or returning from it. Thoſe who any ways in- 

jure them, are puniſh'd by the ſtatute of Frandalum mag 
natum. Neither the ſheriff or his officers are allow'd : 
to ſearch their houſes, without the King's order firſt 

obtain d, ſignd by fix privy- 1 in a word, 
they have a great many privil 

We Are not the dukes aeg 5 any FE. r 
habit? | 

A. They wear a ducal cap and a mantle of "wo 


which they are allow'd do appear in-where-ever the 


King is not preſent. 
"2. Do the other peers wear cezemonia! mantles. 
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and ſeats in Par- 


(#4) 

A. Yes, but not to mention that they differ from 
thoſe of dukes; a marquifs miy not wear his ceremo- 
nial mantle in preſence of a duke, an earl in preſence 
of a marquiſe, a viſcount in preſence of an carl, and a 
baron in preſence of a viſcount, except in the Farlia« 
ment-houſe, or at the coronation of a King or Queen. 

ln what other particulars do they Mill differ? 

A. In theſe, viz, that all the N ons of dukes 
and marquiſſes are lords; an earfs eldeſt fon bears the 
fame title; but his younger . ſons, and thoſe of viſ- 
counts, and all the male children of barons, are no 


more than private gentlemen. - 

2. Whom do you underſtand by gentry? 
A. Baronets,” knights and eſquires, who are all gen 

tlemen, fimply ſo d, and make part of the com- 


Of the Third. E/tate. 

2 F when is the third eftate l 
a A. Of the gentry or lower nobility, the gen- 

tlemen of the long robe; of yeomen; of 2 


merchants, tradeſ-men, keepers of publick-houſes, and 
peaſants. 75 85 9 Gs 


| Of the Engliſh in general. 


2 EL the perſons of the Engliſh ? 
2 A. They are for the moſt part handſome, 
grey-cy'd, fair complexion'd, have light hair, and are 
well ſhap'd. Their women are very beautiful, and have 

greater privileges than thoſe of other countries. | 
©. What have you to fay to their qualities? 
A. They have naturally good ſenſe, and ſucceed in 
whatever they undertake ; are great ſticklers for religion, 
and {till more ſo in maintaining their privileges; they 
run all hazards to get them reſtor'd SETS they are 


depriy d of them. 


great etal | 
Mong n 8 labour; they are born with | 
which is ches of tre advantage is them than warm 
8 0 119973 "oy 2 
8 Are the A bee Eee 97 Un 
1 Ves; King Fm the une 
This —— what manner he 
beſt eniploy his ſubjects, in order to leave them 
might be to meditate on freſh in ſurrections, open'd/to 
them a trade by ſea, which they have fince carried on 
with great deren tl: as „ ſincerity and ee. 


Of England 5 in general. 


8 the air of England healthy? 1 
21 A. It is ſo heatthy, ene e Seer 
irs natives enjoy a perfect health till too years of age; 
„ af pin een hens, it being very thick, 
e 
can ometimes ſcarce {te One mocher in 
te Fl . frequent ? 
Are ent g 44 

2 So fr ww that tis almoſt a 
bre e i rhe! een is" dee 
rains in the afternoon; and in cafe 2 
morning, one is almoft fare of having a 
and this rule holds good for moſt parts of England. 

"2. We may therefore ſuppoſe this country to be 
very cold? - 

2. Leſs thin one would imagine ir to be, for the 
warm winds that blow from the weſtern ocean, faſten 
very much the ſeverity of the cold. que 

N REY qualities of the ſoil? | 1 

It is fat and fruitful, e in uu 
abundance that is neceſſary for li 
a a: i word certaly be cas of Ie ER Gree 
tries 


955 (14) 
tries in the world. It abounds in game; the ſes and 
the rivers furniſh great quantities of fiſh; the meadows s 
are cover'd with oxen, cows and [ſheep ; their milk, 
butter, cheeſe, beef and mutton-are_exceedi good. 
. In what do the principal revenues of - coun- | 
conſiſt ? 
ur Go the traffick of their wool, which i is very fine, 
and their cloth, which for its beauty and goodneſs, 1 
is preferr'd to ſilx. 4 
' 2- Have they a great number of tame animals? = 
A. I have already obſery'd, that the meadows were 
cover'd with great and .ſmall cattle, and ſhall add, that 
they have horſes for war, for hunting and the plough, = 
which are as high-mettled as thoſe of Spain, are much | 
logger-winded, but very tender-hoof'd. They have Ee! 
ſome aſſes, but few mules: a great number of maſtiffs, - 
which are more eſteem'd than thoſe "of any other part | 
of Europe. 
23 it true that there are no las; in E 
| were formerly .ſo numerous, that the Ki 
; off Eng 2 They had laid a — of a hundred wolves 
on che inhabitants of Wales; and it was very uſual 2 
a perſon condemn'd to die, to. have his 5 Au 
chang d to a mulct of a certain number of heads of theſe 
animals; by which means they were all killd, inſa- 
much that there was not ſo much as one left alive. 
| | Are there any mines in it? 
| WY + "Strabo tells us that it had golden mines, ad Cicero 
4 was of the ſame opinion, but there are none found in 
| theſe days; there are a few ſilver. mines in the princi- 
= pality of Wales; there are alſo a great number of lead 
| and iron mines, and tis well known that Cornwal fur- 
| niſhes the beſt tin in the world; and that coal-pits, 
particularly at Nemcaſtle, and quarries of ſtone, are found 


in 1 places. 
me me the chief rivers of England. 
2 The W the Severn, and the Humber. 
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SAXO KINGS. ? 


Fcnenr, thi Firſt Ale of England, 
From the Fear 801, to 636. | 


#A 


TR of theWeb 
| ages. Emperercof theEaſt andKings of France. 
Leo III. 795 Ixens Empreſs 797 CHARLEMAIN E. doe 
STEPHEN V. 816 Niczrnonus I. 802 and K.of France 268 
Pascal I. 817 MicnasL I. 811 Lewis J. 874 
Euezmos II. 824 Leo V. 813 N 
VALENTINE I. 827 Micaarr, II. 820 
Grecony IV. S2 TEO HL us 829 » 


2 * THO was the firſt Monarch of Aba > 
A. Egbert, the laſt King of the Weſt- Saxons 
- Whoſe Son was he? 

Tof Ingild, brother to Ina, King of the — 
His diſtinguiſſ d merit rais d the } jealouſy of ſeveral per- 
ſons in the Court of King Brithrick, whoſe heir he was ; 
and having been condemn'd to loſe his head, he fled, 
and by that means eſcaped the fury of his enemies. 

To whom did he fly? | 

SG To Offs, King of the Mercians, wha afterwards to 
the court © Charlewain King of France. 

What e did he meet with from c 


main; 
: 2 "A. 


n 
A. The King, charm'd with his ſine qualities, treated 
him with great diſtinction, and made him accompany 
him in his journey to Frankfort, and afterwards to 


Rome. 
nung TEmarRable Tone at This time at 
3 

A. Pope Leo III. ſet the imperial crown on Charle- 
mains head. - - - 
2. Whendid this happen? 

A; On — ma in _ Peter's N the year 
of our Lod 801% a Iſttle aftet Aheſdeath of Brihricł. 

. What did Exbere, when S — of his Death? 

- Having taken leave of Charlemain, who preſent- 
ed him with. theſword which he himſelf wore, he ler | 
out with all ſpeed for the kingdom of the te- S α . 

. Was he favourably receiv d by the people thereof? 

A. With incredible. joy; this was in the year 801. 
The gentleneſs of his adminiſtration increaſed their 
affedtion- to him, and by their aſſiſtance he gon- 
quer'diche Brizans who inſiabited the coaſts of Cornwall 
and Wales. He defeated #irgiaph, king of the Mercians, 

d his ki and afterwards turning his 
Arms againſt the kings of Rent, of Eaſt- Angles, and of 
Eſſex, he made himſelf maſter of their territories. 

. What did he after he had united theſe: kingdoms 
to his own, and — the king of the Norrh-Hmmberz 
to become his vaſſal 8 
46 gave orders that all the country which, was 

ſabje& do him, ſhould thence forward be calłd England; 
10 that he is conſider d as the firſt Sovereign of all the 
1 of his reign peaceable? 

. Was the remaining part of his rei e? 

2 Yes, except that On the concluſion of it he 
was moleſted by the Danes, who in 830 made a deſcent 
FF the Army which he ſeat againſt 

em. 1 1 | 


| Eg 

back to their ſhips, and out of all parts of England, and 
they never return d back to it during his reign, _ _ 
2 What is the character of this Prince? 50 8 


ie Bro. dd Hibs 


rr 


( y 
. The 2r<bunr habe ilteddy given of Riu, hes | 
ficiently*that he was an illuſtrious warrior, ou 2 


ry wy Lis muſt add, dat he was juſt. * 
e . 8 
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id! 


| Emmurouryl I + Xing 75 Beben 
| een L435 nog 


cata IV. wa W 829. Num. "ti 
Senglus II. 844 MicnazL HI. —— 0 


Leo IV. r WIRE . | 
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2.1 HO ſucceeded Fybertt 4: v7 9749K43 &, yag 07 
A Echelwalf, 1 on, wh exit id Allen 


n am asd: 
4 e wiſe, valiant and Wa 
Frinee; a loyer of and n * 
2. n | 2 — 4 Wü es dapper ; ae his 


reign? 


"The Dacer enact gland wok ul. dls. 


London; but he march'd againſt them, cut moſt of them 
gg in 851; however, they return d back two years 


7 What ſucceſs had the Danes in this ſecond deſcent ? 

If defeated them a ſecond time, gain d two 

oY Ymplete victories over them, the one at ſea, the 
other at land, that not one of them eſcap'd to acquaint 
ais 88 with 2 ill — IH * 
To whom did cribe t orious _—_—_ 

2 10 the God of armies; and to give a more illu- 


ſtrious teſtimony of his gratitude, he, from * 


(13) 


devotion, made a voyage to Rome with his ſon, where 
he met with a T reception from Pope Teo ly. 

7 2 What did he in fayour of the Holy-Sec? _ = 
He made his Kingdom tributary to it, and obig d. 


each family i in his dominions to y. 2 ſhilling 175 | 


and this! is what in England. is ca 4 Pete pence. 1 
Are we not told that he caus d his 2 to ſign the 
inſfrüment by which he bound him elf to pay this 
tribute? 1 
A. Ves, and likewiſe thirty barons his attendants, | 
which tribute was till Henry VIII. put a ſtop to it. 
. Did Ethel wolf enjoy a long reign? 
He reign'd 21 years, and died in 858. 
2. Was he ever married? | 
A Twice; firſt with Osburgh an Engliſh princeſs ; 
and afterwards with Fudith daughter of Charles the 
Bald, whom. he caus'd to be crown'd with the conſent 
4 the three eſtates of this kingdom f 
What was the motive of his convening chem . 
In order to give a ſanction to this ceremony, and 
to ratify the inſtrument by which he had 8 them 
W l y See. FN 
Had he any children? 
3 by his laſt conſort, wth N. Giles "Karel usthat 
was not conſummated; but he had four 
romp | Queen, who all ſucceeded him, and a 
fifth, vis. 3 whom he had caus d to be crown d 
King of the Eaff-Augles, and who was kill d by. of 
Dame, as 20th of be, ae . 
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making che l King ny, 


e 
From 858 TY hy N K 


2 * i Weſt 

Popes. Emp. of the Bait. end. of France. 
Bexevict III. 575 MichakL III. 842 Lewis II. 855. F 
Nicholas I. 85 


Hich of Et ſucceeded him? 
2 W A. gf mals oof ſon, who had accom- 
panied him in his voyage to Rome. 1 , 
'S Whendid he begin his reign? 
In the year 858. 
. What * do you give of this Prince? 
That he had neither the piety or yalour of his fa- 
ther, or of his grandfather q by which means ho · drew 
upon him ſelf the hatred of his ſubjects. 5 
2. Did he perform any reinar fable action: — 
A. No, for reigning — he hall-no þ 
cee ſignalize himſelf; Wine NO PEER 


ETHELBERT, Ty King of England. 
X From 860 to 8666. 
Fil: welt 


| | Popes, " Ewp. of the Eaſt. N K. France, 
Nicnol as I. 878, Miu. II. 842. Lewis II. 858 


2 r leaving no ile, who 3 kim? 
A, His brother Erhelbert, who beforg th 2. 


of Kent. Eſſex, and Suſſen. 
2; What character is green ofthis Monarch?- 5 Dan 


A. That ke wn es enger, 2495 r 8 
very pou. 81 156 2 02M fa) abe 
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By what action did he ns himſelf? | 
2 Danes. e * 
Eid u Winchaſfer, he took the belag 
the e ee r, . 50 g BF; 
m_ compleated what Ofrick and Ethel wolf, earls of the 
E had begun i W | 
2 2 other victory? 1 
No ; but be was. making preparations for more 
_ confiderable exploits, when death put a ſtop to them in 
the year 866, | which was the fixrh of his reign. 1 


ETHELRED, Ve King of PEW 


BMW 4. et. Ad 
From 866 to 874. 1 HALT 
2 5 + fo 
Popes. Em. of the Faſt, K. of France. 


NrcuoLas I. 878 — — UI. 2% Dun l. B55 
ADA II. $67' Niue I. N 5 10 2 
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HO Seocerdod Ztholbore Kee ng 1 * 
. H. Nebel beet. 
— 865 2221 
A. What is particularly oblervd of this Prince! ) 


"0 
A. That all his actions had piety for their principle. 
| 3 for his valour;” prudence and ju- 


* 55 actions did he perform in the beginning of 


is ei n? 

Wi K drove out the Danes, who had invaded his 
. entirely laid waſte the kingdom of the 
E. Angie,; took and plunderd the city of el, 


dom of 227 


id he per fo 


and made dreadful W in the kin 
What other memorable actions 
ne fent ſucooure to the King of the — 
who was infeſted - ers abovemention d Barbarians, 
and defeated chem; but in another battle Una ares 
_ touted; and he him GIF loft his life. 

2. When did this misfortune happen to bin? 4d 
. Anno 872, in the fixth year of his reign. 4 


2 
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- Angles, of which th 
1 — 
7 and ; 
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Nenn {> From $73 to, 900. Eh * 7 

Wh pri of theWeſt 

Popes. Emporors of hvEaft 3 
Don VIII. 8 2 Basn.wws1.867 Lewis II. 
Axr II. 882 Leo VI. 888 n 
\pxlan III. 899 ; QuanLes ME: 15 
STeenen VIBB = ARNOLD © 
ORMOSUS 890 8 Li III. * e 


Ho was Erber mccellor? e 
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£ Was he nor Prnee of 6 very gr t character? 

Few Englifh monarchs” have ſuch great 

ccompliſhments: for he was conſtant and refolate in 

dverſity; moderate im proſperiry; and with wonderful 

arience ſought for to extricate himſelf when 

nfucceſsful; skillful in making his advantage ef all 

Cove e ee e Bberal, and 

eyout without tion, 

dorn'd. with ſo many virtues as juſtly x merited tim the” 

rname of Great. 

N had W ape Mey: 1 
Very bad; for the Danes, w 

umerous in England, fell upon him 0 8 _ 

ry, that he was glad to bare ech pare of Big 

im by a treaty. "He indeed had fo mach — by 


to oblige them to give him PO for the 4220 | 
cuz Of. eh PEACE: 6, W rn W: 2 
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A. Alfred his brother, wii bezen bebe © 
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ae them to return back into their own country, had 
not the famous Rollo come to their aſſiſtance, who obli- 


Ss A ae. - 


= - — 


be baptized. 


Eaſt-Angles, upon condition that he ſnquld do homage 


4 
# 
„ 
* 
in 


when Alfred finding that all his dominians ed an 


— 3 — <A 


85 Ly and in enc 2 ng arts and ſciences, which were 


the late wars. 


0 8. 
2 Did it laſt for kay time? 


A Till the Danes found an apportuaity'of vin 
it to their advantage. | 
Mere they Tucceful-in this war? 3 
A. It was ſo ala to them, that Alfred would have 


- he * 


ged Alfred to hide bimſelf in a remote corner of if 
Somer ſetſhire, till ſuch time as he might meet with | 
an opportunity of recovering his dominions. | 
. Did he continue lon ng there? - 
A. As Rollo had drawnoft his forces, and Hubbs, one of 
the moſt Dh wi p< r . 1 
the Engliſh, whom a ſtrong 
Ae put himſelf at the head of an army, totally routed } 
the Danes, and forced them to leave his OO, or 


"9. Did any of them yield to the latter? 
A. Yes; and among the reſt Gormund, and King 
Alfred gave him the kingdoms of Northumberland and 


to him for them. 
Did the Danes return back ? 


A. Not; once during the remaining part of his 


* 
3 - 


uninterrupted calm, made a voyage fo, Rome, where he 
got. Adrian II. to ſer the crown 

An what did he chiefly pc. 0545 himſelf after his 
return from Rome? 

A. In enacting good laws for the ſecuriry of his ſub- 


then drooping; and for that purpoſe he founded the 
univerſity of Oxford. He bu ae two 8 Abbeys, 
and endow'd them with very rich revenues, and rebuilt 
the city of London, which had been entirely ruin d in 


Of what diſeaſe did be die? 
4. e ee e for t wo 
s together, ut him to exceſſive 
. In what year did he die? mM: 
E-- ; In 900, which was the 280 of his reign, ' 
* : Me gz * 
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M2. FHICH of the xv ſons of ped. ſucceeded 


him? 
A. ward his eldeſt fon, who began his reign. a. 
doo, and was ſirnamed the elder. | 
fa . Why was that name given him? 
bell 4 From his hair being white from his i 
What were the qualities of this monarch? 

'T 4 He poſſeſs d all his father's ones, his love for 

bearning and gentleneſs excepted; but was, equal to him 
* for valour, 2 zeal, a due adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
re and for the love 15 bore his ſubjeQs. 10 
1 r 

is. | 
1 A. This is not certain all we know, is, that he was 
in 2 minor, and that d the former part of his reign 
his mother wasregent of the kingdom. 

* How did ſhe conduct herſelf in the adminiftra- 


P equity, ber her 
ee rah. een aber Her 


2 


> Ut ) | 
2. Did Edward perfor any memorable action? | 
A4. He obliged Conf | wank I. King of Scotland, to 9 
e £\hinv fot peace pang ell þ the ub, who had wan. | 
return to their e 1 his Brother, th 
the Danes of 


rook up arms 2 

the kingdom of Mercia, who had er crown'd him . 

thereof, he ventur'd a battle; but loft his life in it. 1 
Are theſe the moſt remarkable actions we meet 


in King Edward's lie? 
A. He united the kin e Nerhanslerland a 
that of the Saxons to crown ; founded the uni- 
D er — eee care of the 
ä 
. — 4 firſt wiſe, lie bad d 
who were all nuns, except Eugius, who ee 
to Charles the King of Funtt; and Edbold, ſe. 
cond wife of Hugh ſirnamed the Great, father of High 
Caper, deſcended from the third tace of the Kings 
2 er By Elgira his ſecond Queen, he had two 
and Eldred; who as 
—_ He had alſo a natural ſon call'd 
H. Bow many years did he reign _ © 
= — and died in . . 
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; 36 Lewis IV. 93 
| ERE amy << the fans of Edward the Rr o. 
2w LRE way of the fon r 


4. None but Arbelftn his natural Ga, Fot rare 
and uncommon virtues throwing a ſhade over the _ 
= 3 | 


ie 
ſects of his birth, e ann {et the crown 


upon Sa Bs. | | 


VI upon . * after his 5.5 ie 
als revert to wy irimate children of his father. 


Did he imſelf ſo as to anſwer the high Y 
Bons the Eu had conceived of him? | 
A! He gain d victories over his enemies. 


2; Pray give fomenceount of them. | 
wil He King of le; to pay lim ui 
defeared Conflantine II King. of Scorlandy in ſe- 
— took Rocheſter the capital ciry of the _ 
Britons, and ſeized upon the dominions of their King. 
Nor was he leſs ſucceBful'in his wars againſt the Nn, 
vvho inhabited the weſt of for he diſpoſſeſſed 
them of their OR. after having taken Exeter, the” 
chit cit 
'Whavother conſiderable 8 did he rim ? 
© He conquer d the Britons, e 
ruim d the power of the Danes, by ſetring upon thecita - 
del of York which he rautd. 
EN Are: cheſe-the only remarkable cranſ@tions vfikis 


He protected | Exgina, King Edwards 
a and wife to Charies — Simple, King of 2 
fled for refuge to his court with the King her ſon, in 
4 order to ſecure him from the cruelty” of the wſutfer 
; Raon; he likewiſe contributed very much to the c- 
| ſtoration of Lewit ſirnamed Tyanſmarine, whom he re- 
commendled to the favour of William ſirnamed Lowg-" 
Jword, Uke of Normandy, In his time liv'd "Guy of 
Warwick, 3 for eee Colbrand the Dai 
cham great le, nearthe walls | 
of — of Wi | I 
enjoy a ong reign? of 
Eons 8227 ee of 
hong roo J * 9 | 
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From 941 to 946. in 
Topes. Emperor of the Weſt. 

STEPHEN IX. 939 Orno fol 21%; v 1 

- MaxTin III. 943 King ef nan * 

Emperor of the Eaſt. Lans _ bv125 936" 10 
\ ConsrAn: Porra. 912 2 007 + 29] 1 
Dek 4. * 9) A 

2 W 10 ſucceeded Acbelfant!- 


A. Edmund ſirnam d the Plone the legirimate 
© and eldeſt fon of King Edward. 

What character is given of this frinagt; + 
A. Tis plain from his firname, that he was' char 
diſtinguiſh for his piety; however, he Was 5 0 brave, 
and a great lover of juſtice. - Sener 
What were his moſt WANT I aQtions?- 70 25 


The gave admirable laws to his — 
the Northumbrians, who had rebelbd; ve up the 
counties of Cumberland and Weſtmor to Malcolm 


| King of Scots, and beſtow'd great privileges on _ 
churches. | 0 ht 
2 In what m—_—_—_— 11429 19110 
. A; He was aſſaſſinated as he was faſting among, his 
nobility at his manor of Puctle- Church ncefterſhire,. 
here he was celebrating the memory of the firſt con- 
verſion of the Saxons, on Tueſday the 26 of 2 96e 
in the ſixth year of his reign. 1 

2. Who perpetratéd This horrid murther ? noinmed> 
A. One Leolt, a vile | 4 
2 Did he leave any child ten 

ile had two ſons by Algina his Queen, vis. BY 
— „and Edgar, who being too young to take 
upon them the adminiſtration o the kingdom, did not 
E 1 b him. 


FI. wt 
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280 ſucceeded to the crown of boob! 
the death of Edmund? © 
A. Edred ſecond fon of Edward the Elder. 

By what. right did he ſucceed to it? * 
Ab the preſent juncture of affairs requir d a p erſon 
of experience to manage them, and King Edmund s ſons 
being very young, he was elected by the unanimous 18 
ſenr of the whole nation. 

. When did he begin his rei 
See of- 
faith. His 


A. Anno 946. * Fo the ben 
his piety and zeal for 

veneration for all thing P 2 to the ſer vice of | 
and the particular care — took of the clergy, 5 to ; 


an uninterrupted” practice of the moſt e vi frugs, 
a merited him the ſirname; of Very pio. 


Did he fignalize bitnſelf by any memorable 
action? 


A. He puniſh'd the Northumbrians who had rebell's; 
check d the Scotch, who threatged him with a bloody 
war. 

. To what did he chiefly apply k himſelf wy his 
nf! and ſciences in his — 24 He in bil 
churches and monaſteries, which he endowed . 

He ſubmitted his body to be chaſtiz d at the 
pleaſure of Dunſtan abbot of Glaſfenbury, and commit- 


aummmiſtration ? 

= 
rich revenues. , 
rd all his and "On to his cuſtody.” 


A. In promoting NN and f 
What inſtance have we of his great hurility Be? 


4 38) 
In what did he die? 
- T ln 955. a r having reigned ning years and was 


never m | 
. Where was be interr'd ? 


| In the old minſter without the city of Wincheſter; 
= . whoſe bones, with thoſe of other monarchs, are to 
this day preſer vd in a K ud i in the * on 
9 the fouth ſide of the 


. owns, or ron xr King of Rue 


From gg to 958. &. 
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201 936. 
2 Wo ſucceaded Edred? 


Lornaktus b 1. 


\ Edmund and Queen Algina his pd. 
- When did he begin his. 
. Anno 955. being then but * years of age. 
7 4 What do hiſtorians ſay, of this Prince? 
x . That he was ab wicked as his predeceſſors hed 


virtuous. 


After what, manner? 


chaſte women were not ſecure from his outrages, for 
he even debauch'd his own couſim; and his court was 


. character, 


lengths? 
4. He plunder'd the treaſures of the churches, load- 


{c!f, the tribute which was paid tot of Rome, 


of his abominable Ag 


4 


A. Edwin bis nephew, ad abet San of 


"He gave a looſe to G the moſt 


os d of none but cancubines, and men of the vileſt 
Did not his impiety carty him to much greater 


ed his ſubjects with. taxes, and r to. him- 
and this only for the ſake. of encchog xe inſtruments 


1 
1 
; 


(29) 

Did the Exgi## ſuffer him to go on in his crimes? © 
Erbe c Tee ſtrong belek to him, 
who thereupon baniſh'd ſuch among them as had dil- - 

cover d the greateſt zeal, und among the reſt Bifhop,: 
Dunſtan ; and the laity, after having Ein d for 
ſome time, at laſt broke out intd open rebellion. 

.9. Who were thoſe that firſt fomented the 4nfar-. 
rection? 

A. The Mercians and Norrhumbrinnt. 
What did they? 

J They ſet up bis brother. Edgar im his ſtead, upon 
which Edwin was ſo deeply concern d at it, that he- 
died with grief. 

2. In your year did he die? 

A; In 959, bei 7 12 of bi rigs me hi- 8 
ſtorians relate that 
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n Jaw x10 . | | Rowanus the younger. i 

i Nierrnonus. 63 

2 Joun — 3 Joun Tnuterxs. 980 

Anus II. 972 | 

Benevict VI. 972 IF 

Si Emp. Weſt, h { King of France. 
Orno II. 253 Lornantes T. "99 il 


VE Norhat mance was D{paeraiſed/ro/che-ilovee? 
A. The Mereians and Norchurebrians having r. 

bell'd againſt Luis, fer the crown on Zdger's head ty y 

959- a 

E Defcribe the qualities of this Monarch? 

g 27 He was as pious as his brother had been wicked x 

and his natural love for which neverthdeſs he 

always rejected when it interfer d with the honour of 


Kis crown, "or the intereſt of his ſubjets, juſtly me- 
Cz rited. - 


- 4 30 \) 
rited him the firname of the Peaceable ; which, with 
his other virtues, " 33:5 'd him that of the love and 
delight of the Engli 

125 What ces did he perform in the beginning 
of his rei N 2” LD 
A. He CURE as much 8 to repair the 
injuries Which his brother had ** to the churches; 
curb'd the inſolence of the Welſh, who had been ſo 
bold as to make an incurſion into his dominions; forc'd 
them to pay him an annual tribute of three hundred 
wolves heads; recall'd thoſe who had been ſent into ba- 
niſhment, and pardon d ſeveral crim * we ad been 
condemn d to die. 

Upon what condition? 
4. That they ſhould bring him a certain number of 
Wolves heads, in proportion to the enormity of their 

crimes. He deprived all thoſe of the title of King to 
whom his predeceſſors had granted it, but left them 
the poſſeſſion of their territories, upon condition that 
they 7 ſhould do him homage for them, and pay their 
uſual tribute. - 
2. What id he in favour of the reid 
A. Pope Fohn XIII. gave leave for the aſſembling 4 
national council in his dominions, in order to reform 
the clergy. In it many were depos d, and great num- 


1 


— t diſorders in the enn Ne | 
e ever married? 

2 Twice 3 firſt to-Elfleda, by whom he had Edward 
the younger; and afterwards to Elfrida, — * 
ied, after having put her husband to death. .- 

Er manner was this 3 ak 
Conch? was daughter to 0 
Hire, and was reputed to be the greateſt beauty ce 
Kingdom: Edgar being a widower, was deſirous of 
marrying her; and to prevent his being impos'd upon, 
be ſent Echelwold his favourite, to ſee whether her 
cbatms anſwer d the great character that was gi ven of 
them; if ſo, to demand ber in muriag of ny 


45 


* 
'# 
hs > a a i ca.  ..D.DQDZOL =. 


bers of monks drove from their monaſteries ;- but theſe- 


1 aa A ee. 


her father... 
2 Did Ethelwold execute his conticn, bu 


N 


( 34 ) 


A. Struck with the luſtre of Elfrida's | beau he de- 
mwanded her for himſelf; and in order to rhe 
King's conſent, he gave him a very unfaithful deſcrip- 
tion of her charms; and afterwards deſir d his leave to 
marry her for the ſake of her fortune, which amoun- 
ted to a vaſt ſum; eunningly inſinuating to him, that: | 
as the little beauty ſhe was miſtreſs of, render d her un- 
worthy of a great King, her great poſſeſſions would: 
make the fortune of a private man. 
Sue! Did the King Ln with his. deſires? 
He lov'd 27 too well to oppoſe them; accord- 
y Erhelwold married the princeſs ; and to hide, as 
he —— her deformity from the eyes of the court, 


he confin'd her in a caſtle, a dee be 


* "ir poſſible for hi conceal her 
Was it m to 

* No, for the King appointing a day of A in 
-Harewood,. which was only a blind, he went to the 
caſtle, faw Elfrida, and was ſo inchanted with her 
beauty, that he immediatel 
_ this treachery, drew him 
dart, which kilfd him _ 
married his-widow.: Hiftorians' tell us, that this is the 


e, and. ſtruck him with a 


only crime that can be laid ro his charge, and that he 


afterwards enjoin d himſelf a very ſevere ce upon 
that account: and to expiate husband's 
death, tho' ſhe had no hand in it, erected over the 


e e 


to ang over him. 


Ez 8th "of Fr 975- ther having reigned os 
8. 


\ — 


C4 


= 


reproach'd Erhelwold withy - 
the ſpot ;- after which he 
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2 Wn ICH of Edgay's ſons ſucceeded: him? 

b i 8 eng Elflida, his firſt wife, 
rought to He re 97 

& What is the chr a + 
2 P ud the & 


f.hi 
* Dia Egge a peaceable reign 


el his father's TS 5 
e in ther's time, it im to 
get themſelves reſtor'd in his rei . 
continued the ſame irregular contin, raiſed . fog 
Motions in the kingdom. 
2. By whom were they fomented? - 
2 By the Queen his dep: mocher, und the ex! of 
the Mercians ; who caballing þ Spoil ſo "RC 
a party, as quite oyerpower'd king * 
2. In what manner did he Lag Us : 
A. Being one day hunting in a foreſt, e 
to ſtray from his attendants; and w and 
down, he at laſt arriv'd' at a .country-ſeat of his ſtep- 
mother's, call'd Corveſgate, or .Corfe-Cafile, 'in the 
iſland of Purbeck, according to Cambden. This cruel 
princeſs, who ſaw him coming at a diſtance, order d 
one of her ſervants to kill him; and the better to ef- 
fect it, ſhe ran out to meet him with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance. The King telling her that he was a- tlürſt. 
the commanded ſome wine to be brought to him; 
and juſt as he was beginning to drink, au mach 
- wret 


„He was canoniz d ſome time 


rank d among the martyrs, and it as thought 
great zeal Ae he Alcover d for the due — | 


of ecclefiaſtical diſcipline, occaſion d his death. 


Erazzaep ll. XIV * N Fagan 
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2 Wi" ſucceeded Edward the Younger? 
A. His brother Erhard; he began to 1 


„ What is felited of him? | 
* That he was a wicked, crael, Aal debanchied prince. 


2 Did PEPE * 122 FE 


(3% ) 


4 As St. Dunſtan was ſetti 
head, he told him as by a prophetick 1 e —_— 
crime which his infamous mother had di and 
the guilt of thoſe. who had adviſed her to murther King 


crown "upon His 


Edward, could never be expisted but by an abutxdant | 


effulion of the blood of his unhappy -{abjedte, "© 02 5 
9. Was — ophecy fulfil 1 e 

> A little after ; 

to ſubmit to Ethelred's tyranny, took up arms againft 
him; and he likewiſe ge Swain 3 wn A gar 

his enemy. — 0 

. In what manner? By bib. 

By a ſecret commiſſion bee 

Danes converted to Chriſtianity, 'who' had- ſettled them- 

ſelves in England under the preceding reigns, to be 

maſſacred. 
erh this inhuman barbarity. continue long un- 

punith'd ? 

A. No; for immediately after, Swaiy invaded Exgland 
at the head of à powerful army; defeated that of Erbel- 
red, and laid fiege to the city of London: but finding it 
impoſſible for him to take ir, and being vigorouſly at- 
tack d, he went back to ſea? 

2 Did he not return? 

A. A lire after, with a ſtronger and more numerous 
army, with which he conquer d England; forced Erhel- 

red to fly for refuge to the court of Richard ure of 

Normandy, whoſe ſiſter he had married. 

| Did he continue long there? 

A Till the death of Swain, vir. the third of 7 
1011; Which he no ſooner heard of, than he rYeurned 
back into England. Canute or Knyte,: ſon of Swain, 
took the field againſt him, but was vanquiſt'd, drove 
from Lincoln, and forced to fly to his ſhips. 

D. Did not Kunre return again? | 
A. A very little after; and as Et helred, during his ab- 
ſ-nce, had devoted himſelf entirely to pleaſtre, Runte 
found no one to oppoſe his deſcent, * the progrefs 
of his conqueſts: till rhe beginning of the year 1015, 
when Edmond, eldeſt ſan Eibelved, Weh inſt 
him with a body of forces, and would have forc 2 


"3. 


fol the Engliſh being eld not 
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to_croſs the ſeas again, had he not been betray'd by the 

counſlls of tlie treacherous Edrick; his preſence being 

Baker's ded ird in another part of the kingdom, becauſe Fs 
er's 


When did. this happen? 

"2 View 234 of April, bY after b bad were 

thirty ſeven. years. | 
Did he leave any iſſue? 

A. "By Elgivs his firft wife, he had Edmund who fe- 
ceedgd „Aibelſtun who · died an infant, another ſon 
named 'Edwy, and three daughters; the eldeſt, calld EA. 

4, was married to an Engliſh earl, who loſt his life 
in a battle; the ſecond, call'd Edgima, had the ill-for- 
tune to be jan: to the treacherous Edvick duke of 
Mercia, and the ſt named 1 was married 
to Uthred earl o Nori umberland. By Emma of Nor- 
mandy, his ſecond wife, Ethelred had Alfred and Edward, 
and a daughter named Gods, who was firſt married to 
Gautier earl of Mantes, and afterwards to Euſtachius 
by of ed "7 
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2W HO ſucceeded Ethelred? 
A. Edmund II. his eldeſt fon; i eld . 
anno 4916, and was firnam'd Ironſzde. 
©. Why lo? - 
A: Becauſe of his extraordinary ſtrength. He he 
one of the greateſt * of his age, but had the ill- 
de oppos d by a l wy 2 


2 


mund came to the crown. Runte went and 


(36). 
2 By whom ? 
A. By Knute, King of Denmark and fon t 
who poſſeſs d the greateſt part of England 


to London, which was almoſt the anly 8 — 
not ſubmitted to his arms. 
2. Did he take it? 


A. No; for Edmund gaining two comp * 


vicuries 
| over him, forced him tg raiſe the fiege. A little 1 


he beat him a third time, but not maki 

vantage of theſe ſucceſſes, and being i im upon by 

the * wg of Edrick, who had reconciled himſelf 
as th with intention to betray him; Knute ate 
= in his turn, and brought his affairs to ſo low an 
ebb, that thoſe who had hitherto adher'd faithfully to 
him, abandon'd him, and ſubmitted to the conquerar. 

joe * cour ſe did Edmwnd take in this unhappy 

ure? 

together thoſe wha ſtill continu'd faithful 

to 1 — advanc'd in order to fight 2 
when, perceiving Nuute at the head he 
rode off from his own; upon which, Knzte adv 
forward, a furious combat enſued; but as tbe of 
them had the advantage, dine the immediately ended their 


_ by agreeing to the kingdom between 


| In what manner was this — made? 
Bunte had the weſtern England, and Ed- 


E mund the eaſtern, who enjoy d = Gre 


. How ſo? 4 
A. He was aſſaſſinated by the abovemention'd Edrich, 
who had twice betray'd him, or, according to others, 
he cauſed him to be thruſt into the body as he was 
eaſing nature; when, cutting off his head, in hopes of 
ingratiating himſelf with Knxte, he preſented it to him, 


and ſpake to him as follows: All hail! thou now fole 


monarch of England, lo here is the head of thy rival, 
which for thy fake I have ventur'd to cut oft 
. What anſwer did Knwte make him? 
. For this ſervice, ſays this brave monarch, thy head 


hall be adyanced above all the peers of my * 


| of Nos er r fix bis Lex oo the la 

ovember, anno 1016, oats an 006 ck bur 
28 one 

458 6 


borer re 
lay, he 


DANISH KINGS. 
Canurs, or E VIV * of 


"England." 
From 101 to 1636. 


tions theWeft. 

— — 1012 2 . np. H. 1002 
un XIX. 1024 Cons ran. X. 95 — 
ENEDICT IX. 1033 RomanvslHE.roa8 King: of France. 

| Iran, VLeog Ronear I. 999 

| a Hava I. 09> 


| Sin ia ws children behind him"? 
A. Yes; but they very young, and as 
Knute Was bb en col hn gh - — to 
com 21 choſe in 1077. 
Zi a conſtquence of this e d. 
Ba eps mr er y/orytr voce pI 
two. hundred and coſt the two nations / 
el men, kilłd in ſifry- 


— — and making of ines 2d Gage not to * 


tf wm = VO; 7 


(38) 
„mat is the character of Be: Hvide nog. 
A He was one of the greateſt monarchs that ever 
fway'd the ſcepter; and is applauded for a thouſand ſhi- 
ning qualities the only thing he is cenſur d for, is, 
——— — out into a — 5 
- ©, With what temper did he govern the Engliſh? 8 hs 
His native ſweetneſs and moderation won him 
entirely the hearts of the Engliſb: he promoted every 


Thing which he thought was agreeable to them; put 11 
them into the Higbeſt offices of truſt; and even entruſted WW) © 
them with the command of his armies which he em- © ©; 
ploy d againſt the Kings of Scotland and Norway. ct. 1 
Did not. he embelliſn the, kingdom by various and 
works? 8 ware 
A. He causd the Cities, the abbeys and churches to cad 
be rebuilt; and leſſen d the taxes which the. former mo- G 
narchs had been obliged to levy, in order to carry on ; 7 
E e 
| a N We $44 4 242 2 
A. Hevanquiſh'd the King of Scotland, who had made 7 
an inroad into England, and obliged him to become his Wl Rn 
tributary. He conquer d Norway, whoſe, King had alſo 2 
infeſted Denmark. '  _ 7 
© ©: What evil actions do ſome relate of him? of 5 
A. That he ſent Edwin'and Edward, ſons of. the late Kent 
King Edmond, and Edwin his brother, tovhom,: by.con- brott 
tract, the moiaty of the kingdom belong di to be baſely Bi 
murder d; but by providenge:they were all preſerv d. 
2 N. In what manner did he endeavour to atone for his H. 


injuſtice? 
A. By erecting churches and monaſteries, and per- 
formi ney good offices to his people. 
| 2. id he not give ſome illuſtrious teſtimony of his 
piety?.. 2 


5 
— 

A. Standing one day on the ſes- tore, dne of his 
courtiers ſaid to him, that he was king of both earth 
zand ſea; upon which, fitting down on the ſtrand, 
When the tide was coming in, he ſpake to the fea as 
:follows, Ihe land on which. I now ſit, is thine; thou thy 
8 ject to my empire: I therefore command thee 
N Hand ſtill, and obey the voice of thy king. W 


NEL (99) 
Fa, rare Mat e Aiphbr:! anlf 


came u 20 th eveh ond itz 
be be wn W 1 ber 23 ak l. " 12 : 
= 2. And What gid he ay haz 0 og tor rms 
= © Let ui, aid be; bs ter Me pe 21 ertign te 
9 whom the tine 34 gs, Out ' 


he, who created then 15 „ 555 why preſerves 
them by bis goodneſs. Let it there of. Lg acknow- 
ledge him far ſuc 23 HP 
7 ws What did 1 4 or d purge Kaus. 222 
1 immediately went to the e of 
St. Pexer's at N incheſier, 505 kis diadetn ffom his head; 
us BY and with it crown'd a erucifix, 2 2 5 we he after 
wards be preyail'd upon to put it again on is head, but 
to confeſs d himſelf Af unworthy bf * 
. 2. Did he 1 3 continue in thi s reſolution ? 


on 2 To the end - wg g 8 q the twelfth 
| November, 1036, V 2 cars. 
2. Was N N A 


3 
" D Twice z firf with: Aluins; and afrerwards with 
fo 


wy Er- Ethelberris res ag 


2 B 11 e be bad Herold, with ne K 
of England, and 2 daughter married to Grodwith — 
Kent; 1 his ſecond, Hardiknute,' who, after his 
brother's death, n 


Hamam; XVII“ King f rauer 


| From 1036 to 1040. 9 2 
Benepict I. - 1633  Connans II. 1934: 1 
- Emperor Fibe Eaſt. * King Ir France. 
MicnAkl. IV. 1034 Ham I. 22 103 r- 


74 

Dip ede with vo oppoſtionen his coming 
to the crown? 

A. Moſt of the men of the ki 5 wheel 

have 2 — kitej-biy | ö 


— 


@) 


King his YEN his favour, and 
wy number l be carried it. 3 
1 were the gulces of th rince?. © 

is impiety and inju alous diſſo- 
G and mean ſpirit, made I ſo odious to 


is ſubjects, e oft, 


chat be had 


422 deliverd of fete. 
ek — os br ral 
e is rei Wit Em 
after which he fiz'd on e 
out che eyes of Alfrei N | 
confin d him in priſon, where he "7 
* 3 5 is id to have betray d 2 ed to him. 


- When did he die? 
In 1040, being the fourth year of lis reign. 


Canvre the Second, or — 
5 XVII“ King ane. 


Ph From 3949 to 10 PF. . 

exemior IX. 1033 Hr III. 1039 

' Emperors of tho Kaſt. Fig of France. 
Micha V. 10414 Henav I. 1031 
Consran.Monou.tog2. n 


SB whom was Havel Grcrectiels + 
A. By Knute, or Hardikuxte, 3 
„ What was esse . 


oms 
. When did he begin his reign? | 
12 B ener stb thoſe of his 
brother, to which he added cruelty. 
2 Jn In what manner did the Engliſh recive im 
upon acceſſion? 
„A. Wich great teſtimonies of joy, ſubmiſſion, — 


3 deere he was. . 
n fection 


(41) - 
ection they had ſhew'd him; for he 
he barons. who. had adhered to hi 
him, and lunder'd the city of Woree 
| o was his ne miniſter ? 

p Earl Gene his brother-in-law, who endeavour d 

by his abilities to tone, in ſome mesſurer for the crimes. 

hich the King's natural proneneſs to vice, made him 

ommit, and which in ſome meaſure, render'd his ad- 

iniſtration ſupportable N would cer 
have been either Wunder 

2 Give me an inſtance of h 1 2M 


He ſullied the beginning 
aber the h bady 2 late 


horrid and unjuſt RS Ny 
ing his brother to be taken out of his graue, the head 


to death all 


— — 


zo be cut off, and thrown into the Themes, Which a 
e A N e of 
ee e | 

t bp. . — 

the er, 

Ta tags f ond Pow 
de a law... that go Demſb as fry 
5 
8 45 


ment. Danes. 
Lambeth . 2 HD. 4 
5 ee "I wo 8 ys 
25 Year i pe die A 40 257 
A. They took up. arms, r 


(cepter. 1 26 
e OILS 
the government of f 
continued only twen N e 
Kings. to" hey hd cal 
of two 1 


* £47 TH Pr CTU ads ud 


= 
= o 
— = . 3 
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| Dir, D Hardiknute 11 aug ie? bog 


T That bereaſter it not be total: to efton 
| the crown upon any perſon of that nation; and th 


Sw M2 


"BRITISH KINGS. 


Arran; XI. King of England. 
es 1042 to 1043. F. 


- # A , 
0 * 7 pov 
— 


: ; 4 


Pope ' Emperors 6 he wt 


4 
FT 


Brxxprer X. 18 825 Conraps II. 10 
Emperor of the Tal. Hengy III. 4039 

Consrak. Mono. * ' King of Fries, 
„ Hen J. nd 


A. No; at leaſt none” who. Rea W 8 
his erimes and thoſe of His brother,” had mad the go 
vernment of the Danes ſo odious to the TN t 
the chief m 7 the n met e 
a law * 4 
2: hat was the fn: Ind t of it? © 


* 


eee ſhould dare ſo much as to propoſe if, ſpould b 
as an py to his country, a rrairor t 
the ſtate, Noa guilty of High treaſon. 
| "Did the Engl ſtoß hete? Alen bela 
No; they cut to pieces all the Danes the he co 
find in England, and indeed very Yar of them 
. Whom did they elect ve their King ? 

As "Alfred and Edward, the ſons of King Ethelred, 
and younger brothers of King Edmund, were at that 
time in Nor-anay; they choſe the elder, and according 
ſent deputies to him to offer him the crown, notwith- 
tanding che oppoſition of carl Goodwin, who, as he wa 
delirous of enjoying the 3 power under what. 

ever 


i 6 9) 

ever” montrele ſhould 2 the rhibne ; was therdfore | 
unwilling that a prince o Alfred: a 
ſold be ſeated rite. 7403 wr * N | 

a Was this prinde crown?” ons e unf Neal: 


1 " Goodwin diſpatch'd à body of troops ſecretly to- 
wards the coaſts, who put Alfred and his followers to 
the {word ; ſo that few” writers inſert him why cata- 
logue of the Kings of England. | 


Epwarr II. firnam'd the aer 


2 


the XX® King of ant 
18 TIE As "From. 1043 to 1066s 3 ei 
Tape. . Emperors of the Eaſt, 8 | 


BexgvicrIX. 105 Cons r. Mo xo. 1044 HENMuLv I. 1031 
GrecoRyVI. 1044 TatoDoRa 1054 PaiLIy 45 1060 
CLEMENT II. 1046 MicuaeL VI. 1056 © * 4 
Dauasus II. 1048 IsAAc I. 1057 - © Y * 

8. Leo IX. 109 CongransXIL. 1 ũ / non) 
Vic res II. 105 Emperors of the Weſt. 2 
STeynen X. 1077 Har 11 . $69 eig 162 _ 
tacuataafitogy, Henny IV. 106 141 

| cosi di End ene off Ebi. % = 


Ware the det ef 


3.4 th hey elected Z4ward his W neee 
room; who eroſs d the a ag of the 
year 1044 and was crownd':at Hine Ba 
Archbiſhop of Sn. on Rafter-day, er 
years! of age. rag O19 ba ag los; 22 7 
Was he very — by the Engliſht | * 
F T lu the former part of his they look?d. upon: 
— —————— t at the ſamè time 
he . to have no „ pg 
things continue long in this nens 
. Yes; —— $eark-Goodvin his brother in-law Was 
in dr 4 1% — but pany; Taj —— 
ambitious man; his aut , miis d 
from the adminiſtration. 1 EY 


„ee 


(u 
. What do. hiſtorians. relate conc his death? 
That being 9 King, this 
monarch {aid to him, that had his brot her been liv 
— would have mutually aſſiſted each other; = 28 
he ſpoke, he look d upon "er earl n n 


4 85 What did the earl ſay do this 50 
A. As he knew that the Ki King ſuſpected his * 
guilty of his brother's death, ta ing 4 bit of bread in ¶ moſt f 
hand, he ſaid, May this be the laſt morſel I ever their | 
ſpallom, if T am. guilty of yeur brother's. death ; and im- vriviley 
mediately put it into his mouth; diſting 
. What follow'd after this 9. 
A It choak'd him, and left thoſe who were preſent 2 
in an uncertainty, whether it were owing to any ſud- {MW under 
dem trnſport, or a judgment from heaven; however, BY preſed 
this incident s nor taken notice of by the beſt hiſto- ¶ be met 


Jians. — 

2. Have we ao>infiiaicerer; his eng: A. 
A. Yes, ſome hiſtorians relate, that Sage from t 
Queen Emma his mother, af all her | 
2 her 1 3 us alſo that — 5 


r upon ber of unchaſte 
ity with Alwyn * 
— to undergo- the: Ordeal 


In what-manner was this per formid?ꝰ | 
Nine plough-ſhares red-hot, were laid at * 
diſtances, over which the criminal was oblig'd ro-pals | 
he ws Hagen e ee if nor ity. 
Was ju to be innocent; i with 
| Did ſhe come off with honour? 5 
— Yes, and paſs d thro them dane d. to the per 
zſtaniſhment of all the 
©. Did Edward — over his enemies! 
- A. Hedefeared the Engliſh, who had made a deſcent 
At Sandwich. Siward carl of Northumberland, one of his 
generals, routed the Scots, and kill'd their King Mackbeth, 
Agar, an Engliſhnobleman, and\Gryfith primce of Wale? 
made an inroad into England, took and plunder'd Here- 
3 „ W earl 


(484) : 
win. In a word, Edward defeared, ether 
n or by his gu, alb:thoſe-who dar d. deen 


him 
1 > Whit did Edoxrddo for the becber governmant 
un- of bis kingdom? ' 

A. He collected the laws made by his predeceſſors, 
viz. from thoſe of the Danze, Saxenz,- and. Merrius 
and of: them made: one body; all. ſach/ as were 
moſt favourable to his ſubje&ts,- and gave ordert for” 
their being duly . and tis in crhefe! lavvt or 
privileges, that the happineſs. — $7 ma «nd 
diſtinguiſhes them frpm all other nations in 

O. By vvrhat names are theſe lavys entitled 
A The Common LI. Theſe weresthrown- ade. 
under the reign of Aillium the conqueror, who ſuf 
preſs d the origina) thereok; and all N r 
de met with. N. Oln Bit 

2; What do other kifiviians Gy this?” 

A. That as to the common law, havin — 
$1 Wfrom the above · mention d compilation, it may ĩnderd 
nd be true: with reſpect to 2 but not of 
fo Wl the eee, and/unwritten laws, which they affiran” 
- to be of greater antiquity, 
al 


his ſuppreſs hem? | 

EX — ar ck leren | 
were found, which King Henry I. cauſed to be inter- 
voven in what ig call d che- Magna Charta, of which 
* we Ae — in- the ſequel; 26d 4 

W mitted that ignominious tax calld Nene-gels, mp 
t by his father, and which. for forty: HT 
reed to 40000 J. a year. 15 

2. What were the qualities if Edward? 

A. The Church Wha, him as a great. Aint, and 
Romiſh writers relate, that God wrou os Neat num- 
ber of miracles by his means during his life- time, and 
by his Prayers. eh his death; that. he.,obſeru'd., an. in ·· 
7 violable 12 bis conſurt, tho others 

ay, that the — did. not converſe with her 

„ with. af wiſe, was: . of thedifpleature be had 

F taken againſt, car Goodwin: her father. Be this as it will. 
W that he policies all thoſe qualities W 


1 ſtitute 


(46 
TI 'moſt pious - Chriſtians ; to which we will 
add, that he Was brave, prudent, and zealous for his 
ſubjes welfare. 

2 What other remarkable particulars do the aboye- 

nam d Romiſh hiſtorians ay of him? * 
A. That * bis Touch, he cur'd the diſeaſe which 
novy goes the name of the King Evil; but how 
far im n might influence theie cures, I ſhalk-coe: 
2 determine. eee 

What conſiderable buildings did he crect? ach 

wa Of a little monaſtery he made a moſt beautiful 
abbey- church call'd Weſtminſter, where he provided his 
own ſepulchre, which has ſince been made uſe of as the 
burial- — of the Engliſh monarchs; and another 
church dedicated to St. Margaret, ſtanding without the 
abbey, and endow d the former. with very rich revenues. 
He alſo founded the college of St. Mary Ottery in De- 
w0:ſhirt; and remov d the Diſhop” 8 bes es tam Gags 
t Exeter: 1: bad wil rom: 

2 When did Aden "pd a 

A. The fourth of January, 1066, in the n of his 
palace at Weſtminſter, now Tal the painted — 
and was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, He * 
three years, and in him, the government of che agil 
b er ee e 


Hinbrbll the NKU. King if England, b 


2 H O fucceeded 'Edward the Confeſſor? 
17 = A. Some Authors pretend that he had "R 
clar'd William the baſtard, duke of Nor manch, his Heir; 
but the averſion which the Engliſh had for a foreign 
ſervitude, made them oppoſe his will. N in 12 
| = did they do in this caſe? 
They ſought 1 a King among chemie, and 
were divided bw Edgar Atheling, ſon of the 125 
King Edmnud; and Huroll, ſon of carl Goodwin. 


. Which of the two carried it? | 

A Edyar's party was the 'weakeſt, and bis birth 

was doubtful; HM Harold, havin e pretenſions to 

the crown by his: mother's ſide, was daughter to 
Knute, 


8 
6470. 
7e, whs dle wis 4 man of very gr | 
erit;7and erer e of extent NE. 4 
2 Did William op poſe this election? 
It was not in his power to doit, he ha r 
lis 


6 = 


7 


e e be ſent am baſſidors to aſſert 
ch What reception did they meet with? | 
1 4 2 * yo not ſo much as heard; and Harold: 
wh ledg'd King, was not more favourable to 


2 whom William ſent, and by whom be offer d to: 
ive up all his clainks' to England, provided he &yould 
> homage to” Rim for it, aud Pecotne his "#ribys? 


«Hp e OO: Sal nh 4 291 mom ett dt mon 


. 


_ 5 

No No: Tofti, King Harold's brother, but his een , 
zemy, had married his wife's ſiſter, who was:dau 
to Baldwin carl of Ons him William: 2 
ith to take up arms, by which he might be enabled 
d diſpute the Sen 19+ 6 his brother: exdracoodtingly 
e earl of Flanders having aſſiſted him with 1 
f forces, he croſſed into Biglaud, but was defeated. . 
Wat did Tati do after this ill ſucceſs? oF 
A. He Wong th Harold Kin ere — had: 
n army on foot; and propos d to him the ueſt 
ngland, which, according to the account he gave of: 
matters, might be very eaſily effocted: upon which 
he Daniſh King 'embark'd his army ow board a fleet: 
H 2 dada nf of ſhips, NN en and took 
ork; but notwithſtanding the advant ſituation 
his. camp, he inevertheleſs loſt the 2 _= 
ife, and Toffi was alſo kill d in it. | ; 
2. Was William diſhearten'd at theſe vice 6 
A. No; he equipp d a ſtrong fleet, and reinforcing 
ns army with ſcycral bodies of ſoldiers that were ſent 
im by the neighbouring Princes, he 5 into Eng- 
nd with nine hundred. ſail of * 5» ut! 
2: Where did he land?” 27 ae 

A. Ati Pevenſty in Suſſex, - nad ——— towards. 
ting: he there encounter d Harold ;. here was fought: 
he great. battel between the Engliſb and a. een 
ions; a battle, the moſt memorable of all others; and 


"A" 3 


Inna 8 = 


the 


( 


the miſerably loſt, was. yet fought with the, urmot 

by the Exgliſþ Se re 

= receiv'd, who-loſt- his life. ' CTOWW in it. 

and the. ſaughter of 666 of TW "Engliſh Soldier 
ſhewy how they exerted 


In order = theie-country fro — 
to m 

foreign ſervitulle. L 
2: What do. Hiſtorians Gay. contributed to facilitate 
this victory to cho Nemmaus ? 
jor — We — fr fo 
m their — —— the Ns which had made 
NN eg abandow t hem ſolve; 
to luxury and idleneſs; add to this, the licentionſmel 


of the tho effemi v. gluttony, and qppreffion 
2 — — 1 e ob tl 


2: eren 201122 c. 0 

Thad ithwyas owing 8 bag 
inſolent . — had kept che plus. 
der. vf the Held and noc“ diſtrihuneh any of it. among 
his ſoldicrs; whioh made them diſcontentod and unruly, 
and by that means occaſion d the · loſs of the battle; not 
to mention, that the Nor mans bad a peculiar” wa 'of 
with long bow, whichthe Engliſu being 
— —— tend very much to their dif 
m_ et their own hiſtorians: relate, t hat 
— bade the Exgliſp, conſiſting of bills, their 
antient weapons; kept ſo cloſe together in one body 
that no force could break them, till / the Nor mans pre- 
tending to fly, drew them into — and” by thut 
— won the battle. 
Wau King Harold's body ſound? | | 

A Yes, after long ſearch among the dead, and wu 
duried in a which himſelf had founded. 

2. Did he leave any children behind him? 

A. Four ſons, viz. Goodwin, Edmund, Magi, and 
oz the tworeldeſt, aſter the loſs of the battle, fled 
into Irelauaʒ and fromm thence made ſome attempts upod 
rhe- tone _ ee whe ſucces. 
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. 45 9 * 1 — * 
Was 22 A 2 tf 177 2008 9— DO 337 2 Cruel j 
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NORMAN KIN 68. 


WILLIAM, ſirnant'd the cee 


XXII. Kung e aud es 
of ä * 
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Nes 10% Nef l 
Popes: = Micuars VII. 107 
Ax AMDER II. 1061 Nicernokus & \ 1078 
Grecory VII. 1073 ArLexis I, 1081 
Vioron III. 10886 Emperor of the Wette | 
1 Emperors of the Eaſt. Henny IV. - 2056: 
. ConsTant.XH. 1659 ́nr King of Fraxce u- 


| Rowanvs IV. 1068 Pay *. "1966 ' 


27 Hoſe fon. was William / on 450 

| A. Of Robert duke of Normandy and one of 
his miſtrels s nam d Arlorre (whence ſome imagine the 
word harlat deriv d) a skinner's daughter of -Faliize ; 


which gaye occaſion to his ſirnam'd the Baſtard, 
baut he afterwards gloriouſſy chang d it into _ of 8 
Conqueror, by the — of = land. it 


Pray give ſome account of this amour. 
A. As he was one day riding to take the air, he hap- 
pet d to-paſs by a company of rural dam ſels who were 
yes when he was ſo taken | with! the graceful 
carriage of one of them (the abovemention d Arluste) 
that he prevaiyd with her to cohabit with him from 
that very. night; and ten months after ſhe Was deli- 
ver q of out duke William. 6 1 d 11 £3: 2737? 


Ds Did he ſucceed to the dominions of his father? 


| am Les; this prince bore. a very great: afſection for 


him; and obſery d in — — ſomething 
o great and noble, as quite chæm d him. So that upem 


{ 50) 
ki to ſet out for the wars in the walk - be 
ca iow 10.be —. —.— 


A. To that of Henry I. King of. France, who, — 
im 
7 claim to eee, 8 


. 5. 2 n Biber father en 4 ne | e ackgow- 


in 1033, 
being in thoſe 2 no ys to 0 
1. did 3 him ? PEPE! 
month ot uns 19.35, ten 
of age; and his ſucceſs 5 the attle of Haſtings, 7 
him the crown of Naglana the 29th of Oflaber, an. 1066. 
2 Fray deicribe the in nen 


conqueror. 
4. — ahiok-f, and big; 1nd his corps 
leney Was troubleſome to him in his latter 
was robuſt; laborious, ſeaſon'd wo. all- the hardſhips t 
N. patient of heat and cold, hunger and thirſt ; had 
ſoul, an elevated mind, and a prodigi ous enius 
h ſuffer d nothing to eſeape its feſear de- 
. ee well, and had reit ſue- 
ceis in it ʒ was liberal, juſt, and religious; bur when 
once he was raisd to — it was impoſſibe to ap- 
peale' him. This the Engliſh found to their coſt; for 
il liars, wuearied out with their inſurrections, treated 
them with. N r IE the name 
of tyranny. | 
od ibers e hen | 
A, He puniſh'd- the mutineers withar mercy, be- 
_ — on Normans and ſuch of the 
| had been faithful to him; ſtript the Whole 
Engli mation of its- privi aboliſt'd its laws, and 
in their room. Tho o- 
thers — his clemency, which they ay was manifeſt 
from his receiving imo favour thoſe who had rehell'd 
againſt him; and there being but one nobleman, viz. 
carl Waltheof, who dots his word with him, 


f * his reign? · 2 


— — — 


A 
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a$tetrify's even the moſt obſtinare; upon 


e EET by — givin 
raifing a new body of forces; but 

— tinie ſaffitient'for' on of" it, — 05 
towards Lb with great difpatch, he obliged the in- 
habitants thereof to ſend'depuries to him, who actor- 
came and brought Rim the keys of that city; 
althe” Edwin and , earls of Nor hem 
Miri; had ehdeavonr'd to ſet up Eifar Acbeling; — 
right heir to the crown, to which the reſt of t 
bility had conſtated if they! bad not * the bi 


Eats comin) 
1 a 
A bim, tho others 
ner rs defect in his inveſtirure, the 
ceremony was perform d at fer, by Aldredarch- 
biſhop of York, on Chrifmarcdiy anno. ro66. 
id alt itro his authority ? 
No; fork and Oxford fil bel . 
niſhd them with ſuch great ſeverity for their reſiſtance, 


which * | 
ſtrove who ſhould firſt ſubmit to Ia 


. 2. Did this ſubmiſſion continue for any time? 
4 ome wolmea e dee ins Drop, an 


Watt 


{ 52) 

prevail'd with Swain, King of that country. to invade 

England wiph an army; accordingly he came, took the 

city of York; but not long after, M illiam defeated him, 

ecke rebels were obliged to ſue to him for a Nn. 
2 Did he grant it them; 

Les; but their repeated * zfrerwards, 
cg d him to go thoſe lengths I have already taken 
notice of; and from that time he conſder d them as a 
ö pou with whom clemency. and gentleneſs would 

Inns no other effect, than 10 to make ; them more re- 
bellious. 
7 What other wars had - he to maintain? ., 

A.” Several againſt the Welch his neighbours, whom 
he defeated in various battles, and forced to pay him 
tribute. The King of Scots likewiſe attack d him, but 
he oblig d him to do him homage ; however this is de- 
nied by the Scortiſh hiſtorians. He alſo made war upon 


the Duke. of Nita. for his refuſing to pay ue 


J ary Had he no diſpute with France? 128 
AExaſperated at Philip the firſt's having faceour'd 
Dol, to which he had laid ſiege, and for his having fo- 
mented the rebellion of Robert his eldeſt ſon, he enter d 
France at the head of a powerful army; beſieged, took, 
and plunder d Mantes, and at, laſt ſet _ * its w_ this 
S action coſt him his life. 
In what manner did this happen 
He went ſo near the 1 — the vinkncs 
a threw him into a feyer, which, together with 
a fall he had from his horſe, oblig'd d him to ge himſelf 
conveyd to Roan, where he di ahn. September, 
108), being the ſeventy cighth. 2 his 2 ang the 
en firſt of his reg. cs 5 
Where was he later d? 
In St. Szepher's abbey in — Which he had e e- 
cected, and endow'd with rich revenues at lis death. 
Was not he marriedꝰ 
ä Wy + He married Maud or Mathilda, d au bter to Bold: 
in the fifth of that game, carl of 2 
. Had he any children by her?? 
4: Four fans, viz. Robert, Richard, vil, and 
"op z 


(33) 


| ; and five daughters, viz. Cecily, ntia, Adela' 
— to —— earl of Biol; os Eleanor. 
In what manner did he divide his dominions as 
die s: : 59. 18 hs 
> To Robert the eldeſt he gave Normandy ; Richard 
was kill d by a deer in new foreſtꝭ to William, England; 
and prince Henry had his portion in money, which a- 
mounted to no more than five thouſand pounds; and 
upon the complaint he made to his father of the ill pro- 
viſion that had been made for him, King William com- 
forted him and promis d him, as from a prophetic ſpi- 
rit, that the dominions of hit brother would be united 


in his prion; which accordingly” 4 1 8 


en O99 Mei 


Wii IL. 1 Rurus, xxl 
Kim of England. | 


5% 
From 1087 to 1100. 


N eber. ' Emp. of the Eaſt. King of France. 
Vioron III. 1086 Auris I. 108 Fund I. * 
Una, II. ro | Emp.of the Weſt. | 
Paschal. II. 1099 Hvar On ee 4 ew | 


LO | Spam, King) Williew's fors tucceeded to the 
crown: of England? 


| ane. kicked 66; Robery 
the eldeſt, being excluded for having taken up 
againſt his father, and had only Normandy for ia fenden, 
2 Why had William the firname of el 
* the colour of his heard and hair. * 
A What Gd this Frince do in — of oh 
reign OY 6:7 bd CI 
A. He gain d che lore of his. by his gest 
munificence; and was crown'd by Lanfranc archbi 
of Canterbury on ſunday the 26thraf? ber, anno 
1087; but he was very 2 croſs d do „Moher. 4 
- 2. Did e remarkable 
A. Ode. bilhopof Bayeicx;” earl of Ker . this beckboo 
by the mother's ide, form a ſtrang party in — 
l . D 3 l Om, 


a W William II. firnam'd 


( 54 
19 in order to ſet Rebert duke of Normandy upon 
NE! and this p 8 laid his e 5 > ol 
t er t William was incvita 
5 Wer nee ag hs -£ hs iy? 
þ u His own Cc; 
time to 17 hes ves in a hod e Er Aer den them 
intirely before Robert — ayer. into 
which oblig'd Siem e at leaft, if he croſs: 1 


ſea, 'twas without ſucce 


D. Did not William ee, ding upon 


his brother ? 
A. He enter d Narwaudy at the 1 


army, and took 1221755 ſtr $5, but 
army, reconcil'd' them * 0 ition * 


which "rg Becel © 5 be 19 2 tho E Ha 


1782852 


not hays 
the! capendeswaF- his 


pear th 
engaging” himſelf in the cru 
 Þfhgient for: defraying 
the Holy-land, be how dukeiom 
to his brother for fifien 'thouſand: marks 
* a conſiderable ſum in thoſe days. 
SIR Willbam "tals King of ac any other 
2 obliged Scots, who 


mn what manner did Whom: revenge him 
upon them? „ aun 
4e drove. them back: into — lee 
e them cloſt at their heels; hecur 2 gveat num- 
of them to pieces. Thoſe who eſdaped having {c- 
cur'd themſelves in their rocks and other inuce ſſible 


bes all he could then do wa te build ftrong _— 


1 


( 9g. . | 


Fl . ke ing 
ca (2 


A, being ont day r Ner- 
mandy, ke was wounded by an arrow ſhot re er 
by Walter Tirrel one of his attendants, of which"? 
died on day the 2d of Auguſt. anno 11bo. 

2. How many years did he reiga 7 1 
A. Thirteen, and left no iſſue behind kim, o that 
his brother ſuecretled to The eren. | 
„What were che qualities uf & illiam H? ; 
iD He'wwas;cruch,” ſelt-inrereſtod, Xoverous ; Res: 
N of fimony; und hiſterzanb relate, that he 
a reward from St. An/ete for having raisd 


—* — See of Canterbury; und that upon Hf refü- 
ſing to gratify Him, he ſent him into bümiſhment. In 
x word, ho curried bis viees and this tyra yrariny to fo greap* 

2 height, that the mortal wound he 'receiy'd” was not 


the effect of chance bur as ſent” by the 
EN ee Wen 
2 prince. 


„Did he rest | r 
E. He wo bridge; rais'd a new wall * 
the tower: of London, and ban Per hot.” 
mur L farnamd NE; 


- King of England: | 

From 1100 928 n 
. ALEX SED 10 Pn I. 106 
Scrat H. 1418 eee 1218 n * : 


CatrTus II. 11ty Emperors of the Welt. 
Honontos II. 1124 1. 106 tao: 
mie vas 155-1 
n ö 


2-7 me love ay r eg u | 
. No; i Gught to hive faceceded hin; 
x well by aac - > With as by the laſt 
treaty 


] 


ters ſo well, 


upon which he croſs d owe into that land at 


- e | —— | a \ l = 
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( 56) 
kreaty made between them; but Henry, his younger 
brother, taking advantage of his abſence, manag d mat- 
he was ird and crown d King 
of England the 15th of pn 1100, 

©. Where was Robert at that time? 

A. He was employ'd in the wars in the H 12 ſo 
that he did not hear of bis brother's death ti n 
following. 

2. What did he when he heard the —_—_ 

4, The princes of the cruſade had offer'd him the 
crown of Feruſalem, but de refus d it, and got Godfrey. 
of Bowillon elected, after which he return d back to 
Normandy ; when he was very much ſurpriz d to find 
that bis brother had ufurp'd the crown of e 
of a great body of troops. 11 

What ſucceſs had he in his attempt? 2 

. His own and. his brother's friends -made them. 
felves mediators in the affair, ſo that they agreed to a 
peace; whereupon Robert reſign d all his ng name 


upon condition of having a penſion o Fare thou⸗- 


fand marks of filver pai ki; ; arid he obtain'd a ——_ 
pardon for all the e who bot — 1207 arms in 


reer. a 


as this peace laſting? 
= Nos for Robert from a roſity of temp - that 
as, natural to him, remitted to the King. his 
the penſion he had promis d U but having pale ; 


him upon that_account, Henry, Who only wanted a 
"ati to make war RB made this a handle; 
enter d his territories with a powerful ary, 2 and took 
Kyeral ſtrong holds? + 2 | 
. Did not Roberr oppoſe lim?” 2” - [i cauenes 
he levied a body of forces, marchid out again} 
mo and coming up with him near Tenchebray, a large 
town in the lower Normandy, gave him battle, in which, 
he loſt both his liberty and his prove. 

. What did Henry /d8 withhisGdorher Roder: # 


A. He carried,hinr into England, and impriſon d him 
in a'caltle, n died ot Kriel, after, eiShteen years 


4 903 d & WHEN 22 nir a yd enn: 


aan 4 £ — 


( 57). 
cbonſinement, leaying*a ſon; em d William, b was 
almoſt as unſuc as his father. 
| ©. Had Henry nodiſpute afterwards with the French p» 
A. Altho Lewis le Gros had Gone him very ſignal 
ſervices; he nevertheleſs aſſiſted the petry Lords who 
at that time were making war upon their ſovereign, 
and afterwards declar d himſelf RY took Gijers and 
other ſtrong holds. 
Did any "thing remarkable wthiows?-7 
A. Hiſtorians talk very much oft battle of Brene- 
ville, in whicl the French had at firſt all the ad vantage; 
but having quitred their ranksin great diſorder, in order 
to purſue the routed enemy, King "Henry: found it no 
oult matter to rally his forces, who drove back the 
Frenth i in their turn, and put them to flight. 
What accident befelſl Lewiz le Gros in this perde ? 
He was ſtop'd' by an Engliſh gentleman, but he 
cleav'd his bead aſunder with his ſword, and reſcued 
himſelf; after which he went into the foreſt of Andeli, 
where loſing Himſelf, be had like to have fallen into the 
kands of the victorious enemy, had it not been for a 
who conducted him to Andeli; 
3 In what manner did this war end? : 
A Califtus H. and the two Kings came to Gifors in 
1120, and agreed to à peace, but it was ſoon broke. 
The war began 2. freſn, and waz carried on with equal 
ſucceſs, when a freſh < — tary, . g nd 
Hen mote than he | 
Ar maya eras og Weg bs 
05 2 Lewis r of ths | 
dukedom of Normandy to William Cliton, fon to Robert; 
obliged this prince to reſign, in favour of Henry, all his 
rights to that dukedom, and gave him in exchange the 
county of Flanders, which he. did not long enjoy, for 
the 2 tollo wing he was kill d at the __ rh. 
8: Was Ring engaged in no other wars? 
A ves, againſt "the , whom: he drove back i into 
wei holerand ves n . 
Dia he do aay ching for the better government of 
is? Umimions? - 92 


L "4. Haiborapsaferibe 55 bim ie ace vs Chartaabore 
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ern 


A From the impr 


tick a Prince as Henry, 
dominions, St. e 
have fo far hazarde 


prelates; this cuſtom, having been condemn'd. by a 
rouncil held at Rome in 1104, St. Anſelm reſoly'd not 
to ſuffer the Engliſh biſhops either to receive the invelti- 
ture, or to take the oath of allegiance, and refus'd ahi 
Jutely.co:rake-it him lf. 

| 2 him to itt? 


5 id not the King foree 
A Heat firſt behav'd with. great temper and mode 
ration, and ſent ſame biſhops to Rome to aſſert his rights, 
and Anſelm went thither in perſon and pleaded his own 
"cauſe; when the eourt of Rome having approv'd his 
whole conduct, Henry forbid him entrance inta his doe 
minionsz but this · ſeverity heal'd all their differences. !' 
EN 
4 The Pope finding that it was not in his ꝓowN/er ts 
85 this prelate recalld, gave the biſnops leave to take 
oath; upon which, the King, regaunced his claim to 
aim neee tf 9 ww ner to h iS 
ana cer married??? 
_ 4: Twice; ſirſt with Maud daugliter of Malcolm V. 
King of Scots, aftcrwards-to Adalicias. daughter to God- 
. How: Many hi had he by his Queet Mayd ? 
A illiam Adellin duke of Normandy; Riahardt Sy- 


Zilla counteſs of Perch; and Maud  whercob the three 


fur ſt periſu d. miſcrably fur thei pilots an their pa 
trom Nermandy to rn 
. — 


is very much 
ee 


r Sennen 
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* "Ne eee had he to the ron of ug bxnda 


| to Adela daughter, of 2 the 
con e f 0 enry, call d ul of Cham: 
| paign, of Blois, — of Ghartras, kill g in a battle fought 


near Ra eee = 
Nr ile kad he before? v9 07 2Þ:tv0 wag 


2 t of earl of Aortain and 
K = 
1 & 9 Ses; priv 

f which, he. FLY to grant cat liſh, made thẽm 
prefer him to Maud the Empre wo atem 
war abſent at that time: 1d e dit ene 7 
b n e Merit of Men hen ü | 
| A. In the greatn of his courage, his elevated ge- 
nius, the prodigious extent of his views, and the ſound- 
neſs of his judgment; be was'perfeRly..skill'd/ in the 
military arts, had great experience; had wonderful | 
tience in ,conclud treaties, ind forming. «xd, 
clemency and — . the moſt inconſiderable 
of his * 10 all theſe were in ſome meaſure ight- 
ned by the ſtature and at of his perſon; a plac 
and in{nuating air; in a word, by ſomething | inex- 
preſſible, which regdes d him one of the moſt amiable 
Princes of his 

©. What grants did he make in favour of the Engliſt ? 

A. He eva [> of t hw of William the conqueror, 
which forbid the nobility to hunt or fell timber in their 
foreſts, without a ſpecial leave firſt obtain d for that 
purpoſe ; and petꝭmitted the fevjval of the laws which 
on Edward the younger had made in favour of the 

He was crown'd at Weſtminſter the eighth 3 


11 ; 
nn her bucbacd bear tameh chil 


_ uſurpation ? ST 
e wes of Normend), 


A. *No; Godfr 
but loſt ir ſoon 5 = and the King of Sroti / who ſided 
with them, enter d England; but uf n ſome ſtrongholds 
in Northumberland being deliver'd up to him, he ad 
vanc'd no farther; and while the new Monarch thought 
himſelf firmly eftabliſh's pn the throne; Maud enter d 


England in 11 echen puren wich the earl of Glowteſler 
her broth wy i 2, 


(6) 

A arms meet with great 252 * 3 x 
. * S ee Stephen near Lincaln '\anno' 1 at 
and foup 14 priſoner; and: his victory would ve 
Eager the cron eee ſhe not Heen fo 


i a . Wr * to nod „as 
—— Rn. 1 5 od v: Nn 
Tobe e yh che ange 6 Queen 'Mawdz 


th Steph „Who, in t moſt ſabmiflive 
manner, intreated to have her husband-»{er. at-libetty 
promiſing to give up all the — which heriel, 
tn Srephen, had — 


A, The Queen reſented it fo highly, that — 


admiaiſtrin r, ſhe levied 2 
of troops, + e bo with thoſe ich prince 


Euſtace her ſon had brought S ſne mar- 


ched out in ſearch of the enemy, up with 


pie Why them DV the earl; ot Olo 


1 


A bn 1 805 
. e 11 i} i om 15 ha- 
in rince Euſtacs his on „ Who 4400 ins the 

mile 2 Auguſt of the preceeding year, adopted Henry, 
ſon to Maud the Empreis, and by that means ſecur d 


to himfelf the eajoymene of che Engliſh croyrm till he 


deat ” wh 
e e 
That che Empreſs bayii 

rence with Stephen, geclar d. te I, hat þ 

prince Henry, was no more than What be 128 090 required, 
at his hands: at the fame time affirming, that he was 
the fruit of their amours, and not of her marriage with \ 
Geoffrey, who, ſhe ſaid, had no manner of ſhare iu it 


Theſe weighty conſiderations revailing. wi dae 
he i N agreed Ta him, 1 


Did Ste 1 ſurvive this an W 
2 He delt the 24th, of o "the Fong ye: : 8 
alter having riot” nineteen "years, ad was: 2 
the abbey of Feverſham, w which he had ereckca 


* __ own 


( 6x » 


und char of his family, 


How nymerous was ie? 
lt conſiſted; of four perſbus, $67 Quten/Map ki 


conſort, counteſs of. Boulogne, and. heir thereof; Prince 


William; who died young; Mr who- embraced 2 
monaſticklife ; Prigoe 


-whohad: 
married Conflnntin, dawghees of Arm OW by wilom 


err 
1nd idw 27 eee efl4d it qu zvig o gun me 


1 1 dn” be 
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As He: was born: at: Man the: ch fr r 2555; 


ae his firſt in 1  Indvaas 
aß the year, by: Daviat'K 
— dera. 


icq ben o 2 33 


of Dug 


E ——— of rhis Bi 
A. He. — — 


ops 


of Sq y/ 
N. 


wp * 2 Off 


of! 


rery bor aqd violeat. | od fee Ano ic 
* ; What did. be ex upon bi aher 
2 t 7 


A. He drove, a great number of forei else 
— who:mur'd to all r <A od E: 
— —_— — — 
—— = 
of i kar — the 


to the of Srots, wha in return gay 
eee . 2. — 


ange e Lens VII. 9H King of 7 


5 2715 


his earldoms EN of Maine undd 


raine; hedfalls his o brother; 

bim of the-thirtc D e 
war vaith: E „ unden e 'the 
chim which tho.Queen kis chen Dre be 


oF tad county: * 11 1. 
-. What was the e of this 1 TE > 
my took Tb, and -Touloyſs;/bits to | 


| 2. which: he ag And 
e B. — A fag Soho had: Gate 
wich the car} 


gave Mungaret his daughter 
a ie dene e. 
Drother. 


—— Eg 


5 Iriſh Pinoe being ac . 


(164), 
of that-iſland; implor d the ſuccdur of 


ſovereigns 
ol Who accdrdingly: ſent him a 


— Iriſh Princes, and forced moſt of them, 


not excepting even him who had . d 12 9 


to ſubmit to the power of his arms. 
2 id not Richard rebel Againſt him? 

e was about to do ſo. but Hen ": whd/ whe 
fuch- prodigious diſpatch in all. his actions that [Lewis 
_ to ſay, he flew; landed in Ireland. before Richard 
put himſelf in · a poſture of defence, hen he forced 


rnd, to implore his clemency, and to ſurrender up to 


him all wag ſtrong holds he had ſeiz d upon; 1 
which he conquer d all the reſt of the iſland, and ſince 
that time it has never been diſunited from the crown 


of England,” by 
Was the 45 for in all his axpeiricnct: Wok 
4 4 He took Hilliamy Ring of Scots, priſbner, who 


had made an inroad into —— -ranquiſh'd 
Philip, eatl of Flanders, who had made a deſcent! into 
Engloud+at the head of a ſtromg body of forces; and, 
* death of carl Geoffrey his peocher whom the 
people of Britany had made earl of Nants, he obliged 
_ earl - Rennes, who :had- ſeiz'd upon'Nahts,” to 
e his daughter, heir to his dee in * 

| to e hs third-fon.” 1 + Fes 

Did fortune always favour: kim? TE 
T by © Noz for not to mention the double which 
the Pope gave him, for having, put Thomas Becker; 
*-archbiſhop/ —— to death; his wife rand fons 
rebelld ſucceſſiyely agaiaſt him, and hardly leſt him tho 
leaſt interval of peace from the year 117 1 till his death. 

Are the cauſes of tbeſe — known ? 

They are aſcribed to the little ſhare which Henry 
dove his ſons in the government; his obſtinacy in re 
ſerving. to hitaſelf che ſoverej ol the ſev al oſtares 
which he had aſſigned to them for their — . — 
his amour with Alice, daughter of Len Lewis the. younger; 
2 his ſecondi in- 

©. Have'not theſe —— ere 

tic ar? 1 2915 * * Ar $\: ＋ aA „ 
12729 r &. 


- ſtrong body of 
— by of carl Richnrd: who Ben 


wy oe WW, ROS >» So 


reſolv d. 1 ſucceeded in it, to di 5 
other children, for their havin Nr — 
and to declare the children which ſhould 3 

this marriage, his — | v 

2. What was the reſult of this deſign? 

- R. en au Ae 5 "ich Lewis he: 

Aug on. ard te- 

Rial 19 to marry this princeſs after the death of his father; 
FI. * wars in n 
A. Richard, becauſebe begebe ts let him: 
= Alice, took up arms again, and join d his forces to 
thoſe of Philip Angſt, when . drove the 2 
Henry out of Mans and ſeveral other cities. 

To what place did he retire? ., 

To Chinon, where he fell ſick with 2 a> 
hearin that. bis twa ſons were gone over to Phylip- 
Auguſlus, and curs d the day of bis birth in his expiring 
moments. He alſo; cursed Nis rebellious children, tho”! 
the clergy:who' were about him, endeavour'd- as: — 
as to 1 it, ay to det 

122 


He was aged ears and 5 months, 


aged F'6 
37: „ and 4 22 2 
1 did He marry 
A; Eleanor of Aquitain, oak of Gals nd of 


Gaſcony ny, counteſs of Poigow/and: inen. NI 2 n | 
2.2: *Was not ſhe married before? 

. ves; to Lewis the younger, by whom: ſs. bel 

2 . but he being difatisfied with. Mer con-: 

lv'd-it the national council 

a — pan prgenee of her being * ane 

related — td. 


0 782 

Had King Henry 20) children by her? 
* ve Ions, . Ui oof ln two, vix {UP and 
JelmHarvjv'd bim: pur Gerffey his chird bon e ſon, 
and daughter behind him. 7 alſs three dad hters, 


port 


iz. Mand, — the duke ot Sax Kester, 


1 
. 


wth lam ak A5 8 rabfort.ro. 


7 
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Dh 
-Hadthe no-ilegirimate- children? We 
Th had-two By fair Raa, daughter of the» 
lord Clifford, wiz. a ning fs rariiof 


of rk. By a daiugh- 
tr of Sir Malnh Blaue Sire 


_ IIS: Kogan, be was: Adel lap | of 
Darbam. 5 91 
r SogBey: et Theme arotbithop.of ca- 


5 . wy bh ld 14 
great at court. 0 (gover- 
nour to young Prince Hepry,.znd-was look d:upbn. as a 
complete courtier. Henry had promoted himny-20-the- 
See of Conconbury; who! 1 ad e net Min mot 


do raife him ito chat digniry j having bon partibulay 
eee eee eee eee 
the liberties af che chure . 2 


ber de archbiſhop r the King | es, 


1 Ne; which een 
— —— 


„ ere een 


fell the anti- pope; 2 N vas . 
ghly offended; chat be ep man —-— 
— 

clergy out of his dominions, — him 


7 


Re Sor > 8 =... 


g--y 


, ere wall ro, OI com- 
plain d publickly, —— — cory one in his court to. 
him on that ꝓrieſt, from ham he had re+ 
= ſich great cinfults ;-wehich four widked anche 
they; to pleaſe him, ſet out immadiataly e + 

pron Hog hers: then murder Thomas in 


. 
cathedral, as he was aying _—_— on — the a 


D Nen 45 


©. What follow'd this murder? va er AIM 
A The Pope encommunicated & Haney but after 


. having made a — that he was innocens 


of his death, ated fubmitt 
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e n could; 
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W A. Richard I. his 
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TIT on 


gagement with one anqther, had 


all thoſe who had eſcap d the 
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What was the character of this Printe? 

2 A He was 2 — CO 2 re- 
cardlef mies; but I t. , ene, 
and of fuch bravery, as wertes him the firnacke” of 
Car d Lion, ' 

2 What are the woſt remarkable ingident in his 
I 2443 GO Ar 

A. After having concluded a peace with Philip-An- 
guſtus, who gave him back Mans and the reſt of the 
cities which he had taken from Henry, he went to 
Roan, where the ducal fivord was put into his hand, 
on the aoth of Juhy, 1189. — — the earldom of 
Morta in to Fohm his brother, eroſs d into England, and 
n on the 3d of Seprember of 
the lame year 

A. What actions did he perform i in the beginniag of 
bis reign? 

. — of five and Grey thouſnda\n; 
in order to go to the wars in the Holy-Land; left the 
of England to William Longchamp, biſhop 


of Ely, his 4 croſs'd over again into France; 


had an intervieiv with Philip- Auguſtus at Vexelai, the 
at, where went to Marſeilles, and from thence into 


— he the winter with Photiy, who 4 | 


B cor in the cruſadeG. 
not a quarrel break out between the e 
—— in this countrey ? ?? 
A. Yes: the ambition and ſiniſter rde of Richard 
were-yuſt upon the point of we cy them to an en: 
not Philip, a Prince of 
great wiſdom — —— prevented ſo fatal an ac- 


cident by his prudenee;_and by going to Aon, 


to which the c tions 2 laid beg. 2 


Did not Richard follow 
*- He emhark d ſome days 3 after, py a ſtorm ariſing, 
art of his fleet was caſt on the coaft of Cyprus ; when 
c, King of thar iſland, wn bore and clapt in irons. 
, and would not 
mit the Queens of Plan and. Sicily ro ſheheer them- 
es in the port of 'Milazzo.** ** 


8 Was not this 3 40 pe mes * * 
8 [2 4 {68 9} zi! 


— 
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4; Richard defected the of Jago, diſpoſſeſs d 
2 
wan 35 percei 8 em 

and uicd all his endeavours to over- reach him, 
be loaded: him with chains, made himſelf maſter of 
Kh Were — it, and Kamen 
ere ——pf bene cut be berween him ad 
Did nat the mi - him 
A break our afreſh?” r H gegn 

A. Scarce was King Richard any: in the eamp, 
bur he endeauour d to bribe the adherents of Kiitg' Philip. 

Nor did he ſcruple to corrupt his ſoldiers, by s 
them hrs he * notwithſtanding all this 
rous uſagt dai was ſo ſurprizingly maſter of his 
tem "har be — — with him. 

What m es did King take to prevent it ? 

Ann a been taken he 70h of July, 1191; 
and the Ki himſelf out of order, he left the 
camp and ng, te cotmund of his h tothe 
take nf —— 28 —— 
fled ro Bo Megs afrc de had 
trom Richard, pon went to Fontainblean, * enen 
the 2 days. n 
Richard ſignalize himſelf Fe to anſwer the 

— he had gain'd in the world? £17 u 

:7th. of September, anno 1191. he oatirely de- 

feared. » army, of Saladine, and killed of 

40000-.of his ſoldiers; but inſtead of making a proper 

adyantage of this victory, he trifled awray his time in 

re- building the Walls of Foppe; ſpent the ſummer o- 

lowing in unſucceſsful negotiatious, and was * 
return back into England. 

2. What was che occaſion of his return? 

A. The news he heard that his brother had ele 
and the Wars with which England was infeſted. 

22. What did he before his departure? 

4. He married Iſabella, Queen of Feruſalem, to aug 
earl of Champaign, his nephew ; gave his — 
Cyprus to Guy de Luſignan, and and concluded a diſadvanta- 
geous treaty Tick Saladine. 

nee projherous? eee 
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falling intu the hands of the 


ter all- his- baggag 
enemy, the wo Kings 
concluded a peace, in 1194 5 Nn: rab 
Did this peace continue for any time? 
A. No, and Richard was puniſtid for hav 
dit; for he loſt two battles, as alſo the cities of Azuma: 
:Dieppe, and ſome others: however a peace was again 
«concluded between the twWo Monarchs, which never- 
'thcleſs was not more laſting thai the former. 
ö & For whar-reaſon ? HORSES 4.747 2 


man of that country in his + this was 
an Antique of gold, in wiuch ane of the Roman Bunpetors, 
ſating at dinner with his family, was . 2 


x5 wart J — 
22 25 was . Fonte uraud. W. 
== Was — over marriudt 


5 


yy e 
4. Onl — — Gee 
e — 


BD | A Sans-T, Aare, r Wu 
| our Land. XXVII. ben rer 


om 11997 0 1216. 


3 2 Wd 
. HO ſucceeded be! 7 een 
| W. A. firnam'd Sameterre; — | 
, the crown SRI Prince Arthur, fon to-Gref- 
i Fre of "England, hiv elder brorher. ' © 
; I 
-P 
RN * n 
p tiom rar the-carl of 
4 Arthur was reconcil'd to his uncle; 4 Te 
1 ſiom Ane concluded a peace with * 


Toe he cones ee 


8 


me 


4. That Ki ing leger thould Gnrender up de Ring 
Fels the Ar of Evreux, certain cities of Beery, 
and renounce the {overcignty of Briamy, which: King 
Chardon thy fondle ee the ber dale d 


er C 
2 gre Lig 


| ving 138 n his 
—. wife, daughter of the carl of Gloucgſter, married 
Vabella, daughter and heir to Aimar, viſcount: of An- 
gouleſme, — of Adeleids of Courtenay, aſfianced to 
Hugh Earl de la Marche; who thereupon made the 
nobles of Poitou, and part ol thoſe ane to take 
x Ams. "35 148 8 
- What was the conſequence of this? rf had ag 

A. King John enter d Normandy with a body of 
foxces, which King . reſented, becauſe he com- 
mitted hoſtilities wit giving him the leaſt no- 
tice; upon which he cited him to appear before his 
Parliament, and to ſhew reaſon for his proceeding in 
that manner: but King John refuſing to do it, King 
Philip enter'd Sword il. band 5 Nor mandy, and ſent 
Arthur a body of un in order to mae diverſion 
on his fide. 

„Did this young, prince dense himkf by any 
— A * 

A. He tobłk a | few + but. lle, bes Rock ** 
governor, having been ſurpria d by King” John i Mi- 
rabel, to the caſtic whereof he had laid ſiege, Arthur 
was carried priſoner to Roan; and ſome days 2 b 


cruel King caus'd him to be murder'd, and his ö 

to be thrown into the Seine * 

2. Did this murder go e | 1 # — 
4. Philip ſummon'd King John to aptar and to 

ſhew cauſe why he had Bear I us an 


action; but he refuſing to —— he declar d bim-guilty of 
high-treaſon, confiſcated. his poſſeſſions, and advancing 
1 a numerous army, he conquer d Anjou, Touraine, 
t of Guienne, and Poitou, and re- united all 
y to his demeſnes, - three hundred years after 
it ba — diſmember's from I e Ae by 
Charles the ſample... 
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| 3 Fohn endeavour to oppoſe his tots 


A. As he 2 himſelf entirely to his pleaſures, 
he thereby gave his enemy an. opportunity of takin 
ad vanta lis ſupineneſs and en he 
croſs d S ſea in 1206. but being diſhearten'd at the war, 
upon the very opening of it, he was glad to obtain 
a truce for two years. * * e 

9: Did not he quarrel with the Pope? 5 
| MF. The election of the archbiſhop of Canterbury give 
kim a great deal of trouble. | | 

In what manner was this done? gs + 

Some young monks of the cathedral of Canter- 
bury had elected Reginald, the ſub- prior, for their arch- 
bi z but as the reſt of the community had not been 
ſuffer'd to give their votes, they afterwards elected 
the biſhop of Norwich. DOTY Oy | | 

. What was the conſequence of this diſpute? - 

A. The Pops refus'd to ratify either election; and 
commanded the monks, who were come to Rome upon 
that affair, to elect cardinal Langton, an Engliſhman, 
doctor of Paris, chancellor of the univerſity, a man 
of great learning and ſound morals. ' 8 x at 
4588 How far was the King of England concern'd in 

2 ? | . * . 


A+ He enter d his proteſt againſt the election, and 
xpell'd the monks out of Canterbury; whereupon his 
whole kingdom was put under an interdi&; which 
exaſj him to ſo great a degree, that he baniſh'd 
all the clergy out of his dominions; treated all thoſe 
cruelly who continued in them after the ra 
red for their going away was elapſed, and cated 
all their voſſcfions: FE: > Eg | 

= What meaſures did the Pope take upon this oc- 
ca ion? 3", * TT 4 44332 32 — 
A. He excommunicated King John, gave his king 
dom to Kin Laeken and e indul- 
gences of t to all thoſe who ſhould declare 
war againſt him. _= , 

2 What effect had This upon King Fohn? » 

A. He at firſt laugh'd 27 but upon hearing = - 


(74) 
His ſubjects intended ro make a geners! inſurrection, 
and threaten'd to ſurrender him up to the Welch, who, 
had taken up arms; and alſo that Aug ſtres was 
making extraordinary preparations, recall d the 

, and receiv'd cardinal Laugton to favour, 3 

Was this all? 

From a meanneſi of fpirit, for which he was 
cenſur'd by all his ſubjects, he ſubmitted — a va. 
fal to the holy See, bound himſelf. to pa 

of a thouſand marks of ſilver to Po 
_ his crown from them on. and to aſſiſt 
all their wars. 

Did his Gbwiſſion put a ſtop to the progrels 
of Kin Philip's arms XY 1 TA 

A. No; it was rather t league, which Rand, 
earl of Danmartin, and Boulogne, had form'd aga 
France, at the head of which were tho the —— 
King John, Ferrand of Portugal, earl uu Howry 
duke of Brabant, c. 

2. What was the reſult of this league? 5 
- 4. K.Fohnenter'd Aujou with a ſtrong body of forces, 
poſle('d himſelf of Angers, and the greateſt part of the 
whole province; but having in vain attempted the 
ſiege of Nants, Lewis, ſon of duguſizs, march'd to 


_ 


Roche an Maine, in order to fight him. 


2. Did this check the progreſs. of his arms? 

He immediately fled; by which means part of his 
army was either drown'd or cut to pieces, and all his 
carried off; and after havi — Jeanne 
on à full gallop, Oy ſuffer d to Wa 


„„ 
Did the reſt of the confederates meet wich bet- 


ter Tacceſs? 

A. They march'd to Bou vines, in order to fight King 
Auguſtus, with an army that was thrice the number 
of his; but they were defected; - and hiſtorians: inform 
us, that Philip there gain d a more ſignal victory has 

any of the French Kings of the third race. 

'2. Relate the particulars thereof ? 

The Emperor had like to have loſt both his liberty 
al his life; and the earls of Flanders and a 


(275) 


h aut 
hr won ner | 


What behaviour did — Fol put on, * 
news was brought him of this terrible defeat? + 
A, In the tranſports of his rage he comminted the 
utmoſt exceſſes, and was continually venting the moſt 
blaſphemous expreſſions, and reſulv d to ſtarve himſclfy 
but afterwards recovering himſelf, he obrain'd a truce 
for five years. = 
Did his misfortunes end here? | 
A. His ſubje&s requir'd him to 2 che bee 
ges of the Magne which he granted them; 
but having — broke his word, they geclard 
for Lewis, eldeſt fon of Auguſtus; Who according 
landed at Sandwich, and was crown d in London, the 2111 
of May, anno 1216. according to ſome writers, but 
none of the Engliſh hiſtorians make the leaſt mention 
of it: and — made himſelf maſter af the. beſt 


part of Engla 
2. Did Ki _ » hag furvive this müfeltunes 
2 He dea the 28th of October, 1216. with grief 
for having loſt his age, that threw him into a fever, 


which was increas'd by his cating too many d 85 
or, as others ſay, peaches; and drinking to great exceſs. 

. How old was he? 

A. Fifty one years, whereof he had reign'd fifteen. 

What is the character of this prince? | 

He had wit, but of the vicious kind of it; PRE 
per denn reſtleſs and haſty ; had no manner of reſo- 
lution, but in his firſt tranſports, which being over, 
he was ſoft, indolent, fearful and wavering: he was 
cruel, voluptuous and covetous ;had- neither faith, reli gi- 
on, conſcience, honour or conſideration for futuriry, 
However we muſt make this obſervation, that thoſe 
hiſtorians who have writ the lives of Princes that were 
at variance with the court of Rome, ought to be read 
—_ the —_ 2 bo that the only way 
of form C Princes, i is to raw 
it from 1 

Was he ever married? 

Yes, ce firſt Io nada of Hugh earl 

Mor- 


( 76 ) 


"Morton; 2dly, to Avis, heireſs of the houſe of Gl 
whom he repudiated, - and married Iſabella Tail 
daughter of Aimar, earl of Angouleſme. an 
Did he leave any children? 
He had none by his two firſt wives, but had fire 
by his ſecond, viz. Henry, his ſucceſſor ; Richard, earl 


of Gornwal, and King of the Romans; Joan, wife 


to Alexander II. King of Scots ; Iſabella, wife to the 
Emperor Frederic II. and Eleonor, married firſt to the 
earl of Pembroke, and afterwards to Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leiceſter. 

— What were the moſt remarkable events that hap- 

in other countries during his reign? 

m The taking of Conſtantinople by the French and 
Venetians in 1204. and the — againſt the QAlbigenſes, 
which gave riſe to the Tons. 


* 


Henxy III. firnam'd of Wincheſter, 
XXIX“ King of England. 


5 From 1216 to 1272. 


n Emperors of the Weſt. 

* Konxomivs III. 12iS Orno IV. 11208 
GresGory IX. 1227 FREDERIC II. 1218 
Cxl. Es TIN IV. 144261 
Ix Noc NIV. 1243 French Emp.of Conſtant. 
ALexis IV. _ 1254 Her 1. I 1206 
Uns AN IV. | 1261 PeTer II. 41217 
CLEMENT IV. 1265 Ron pt Coun. 1221 

Emperors of the Faſt. Barben II. 1237 
THEODORE I. 1204 Kings of France. 
f Jour 1 12122 PHEIr II. 1180 
HEODORE II. 1225 Lewis VIII. nl; 
22 IB 1259 S. LEWIS IX. 1226 
ICHAEL VIII. 1259 Pnuir III. 1270 
2. HO ſucceeded John, ſirnam'd Sans-Terre? 


A. Henyy III. his ſon. who was but ten 
years Of age, and born the firſt of October, anno 1297. 


2 


EY 
What ſteps did his ſubjects take, in order to 
tia his Beko throw? >= 7 

A. His friends made 22 offers to the- 
adherents of Lewis; and the Leg 3 
munication againſt thoſe whey io refule 20 recog-- 
nize Henry. 

Was this effectual? 

T Theſe cenſures prevail d on 2 great number; and 
the voyage which Lewis was oblig d to make into France} 
in order to levy money and forces; gave the creatures 
of the infant King, an opportunity of winning over 
_ of the con party: but the reſtleſs and fickle 

ok the Engliſh, contributed more than all the reſt; | 
Leun Was therefore entirely abandoned? 

Yes; for as the earl of Perche had loſt the ee 
battle of Lincoln, the 4th of Fune, 1217; and that the 
ſuccours which the illuſtrious Blanche, King Lewis's 
conſort, ſent him, were intercepted in their — Jan into 
England; that Prince was oblig d to make a treaty, bx 
which he renounc'd all his pretenſions to England, and 
thereupon he and the French left the ki 

2. To whom was Prince H 18 his crown? 

A. To Willlam, earl of Pembroke, great marſhal of 
England, who causd him to be — at Gloceſter: 
the 28th of Od aber, anne 1216; won the victory at 
Lincoln; and concluded the treaty of renunciation wich 


| Tewis; and in fine, ſucceſsfully govern d the dominions 


of his Pupil to his death, v happen d in 1219. 
To whom was the government of the 
committed till he came to age? 

A. Hubert du Bourg was made juſticiary of 01534 
po, biſhop of Winchefter governor of the King's 
Prin. 

How did theſe two miniſters conduct themſelves 
| adminiſtration ? | 

25 2 well, Þ long as they endeavour'd to 

rs of the young Prince with order and 
bir? ng — the moment endeavour d to inſimuate 
chemſelves into his favour, they quarrelled, and Du Boxrg 
who prevail'd, caus'd rhe biſho> to be diſmiſsd, in a 
Parliament held ** in 1223. when the *. 
declar d of age. E 3 2 


(78) 


2 to the kingdom? 

A. He was brib d by Queen Blanche, regent of Funce 
during the minority of King Lewis ; and twice diverted 
his maſter from croſſing into France with an army, in 
order to ſuccour the malecontents, whereof he might 
have made a very conſiderable advantage. 

2. ee afterwards prevail 1 in diſſuading King 
Henry it? 

A. No; the young prince weat over thither, not- 
withſtanding all his endeavours to hinder it; but he 
had no ſucceſs in this expedition; for his army periſh- 
ed either by hunger or fickneſs ; fo that he return d 
back into England without once having had a ſight of 
the enemy. 

. What did the Engliſh on this occaſion ? 

A. They took up arms; forc'd the Kin 
Du Bourg, who was now carl of Rent, and ſon-in-law 
to the King of Scots, and to reſtore the biſhop to the 

adminiſtration. 0 * 

Q. Did this prelate conduct bim better than his 


r the Pulſe be bring exaſperned 
A. Much wor 5 
when they faw that he fil'd up 
none but foreigners, rebelled a — time; cut to 
pieces the forces which the king ſent againſt them z 
obliged even himſelf to fly, and at laſt forc'd him to 
ſend the 1 from whence his family 
8 the oa a of the rhe 
the remov ta to 
mir Ar biſhop pu dp 
A. Les; but it ſoon broke out again; forthe: King. 
in 1236, . married Eleonora of Provence, his court 
filbd with foreigners, on whom 
hh. greateſt * were beſtow d; but the bein 
agony at this parriality, combin'd nn 


ls the were ab e ef u gh I 8 wy 
A Richard de Clare earl of Glouceſter, and Simon de 


E earl of Leiceſter. 


hat action did det copſederates perform? 


Was not the great credit of Du Bourg diſadran- 


to baniſh 


675 


4 They bird upon the l d him 
Kb. down the ſovereign an and doe wo it in 
twenty four com miſſtoners, —＋ Conſeruators, whom 
they nominated, and twelve who were appointed by 
the court. 

e Henry take in order to recover 
"his Ii 


4 Hem 4 the ſuccour of King Lewis ; but the 
2 os pious. monarch ſent him in 1262. 
not * to — the confederates, 
both 955 choſe hi 

2 In what manner Fry this — decide 
this difference? | 

A. Beingarriv'd ar Ae, where Henry himſelf was 
come to plead his cauſe, the chiefs-of the confederates 
endeavodred to ny their proceedings; but Lewiz 
gave ſentence, that Henry ſhould reſume all the ſu- 
preme authority into his own hands; nevertheleſs with 
this proviſo, as no prejudice ſhould thereby incur to 


"the 
| Was this ſentence. executed? 15 
7 No ; ſo that both ſides took up arms: but King 
loft the battle of Lem, in 1289, and was taken. 
„as alſd his ani 8 ner aer * 
How did the earl of Leirefter - 
FE captives * * 
A. He ſhut up prince Edward K 
priner Huy, fon to Richard, the King's 1 in 
Dover caſtle; confin d the King of the Romans in the 
tower of Londen; kept the king with him, and catry'd 
him, as it were, to grace his triumph, through all the 
cities of the — pan and 35 upon the ſovereign 


9 ; 
6 in this tate? 


ayear; at the end of which Edward eſcap d 
out of priſon; rais'd a body of troops; when he encoun- 
rer d the earl at "Eveſham on the th of Aug, 1267 
2 2 earl loſt the bat tle and or the as we - 
his and this means reſtor King - 
ther n bel. 

f 0 
| pA . 


Henry 5 ſon, and 


- oc vs 4 —— RR . 


king his father; and the earl of Glougeſter, ſon to the 
chief of the league, ſurrenderd up Londen in 1270. 


poſſeſs d. 


© . A. He croſed into France, in order to afliſt rt 
de la Marche his brother by the mother's fide but 
| King Lewis defeating him at Taillebourg and Xain/G, 
be laid down his arms. 


(. 80) 4 
and Simon, ſons to the earl of Loicgfer, ſup: 
ED this faction for five or ſix months in the heart 
of England, but they after wards came to à treaty ; 


and in execution thereof, they laid down, their arms 
and quitted the — 


2. Was the le pie dd 3 
A.No; ſome of the "onks erates fortified themiſclyes 
in = iſle of Ely, where they continued till 1268, 
when prince Edward forc'd them to ſubmit to the 


Re Was England free from infurre@tions after this 
rrender 


A. Yes, and the royal authority was ſetiled on fo 
firm a baſis, that prince Edward thought he might ſe- 


curely make a voyage into the Levant; where, being 


arrived, he prevented ſultan Bendecdar from ma as 
himſelf maſter of thoſe places which the chriſtians Ri 


9. Did not King Edward wage war with. King 


Lewis? 5 


„ prince. perform. no other memorable 
ion? 

A. In 1260 he went to Paris, in order to- 
this rl treaty, by which King Lewis reſtor d him 


| wt Agenois, Perigord, and Xainzonge,: under ſhe 


of the dukedom of Guienne. 8 
Wherefore was this treat y fatal to France? 

T As it occaſioned ſeveral Wars, which reduced the 
French to the utmoſt ſtraits, inſomuch, that the Eng- 


9 


Ah had. like to have poſleſs'd themſelves of all FrJnoe. 


Where did King Henry die? 
In the city of London, the 46th of November 


1252, in the 66th year of his age. 


Was he ever married? SEN NS > 
A. In 1236 he married d Provence... 5 | 
whom he had nine children, whereof five. died i in their 


+» 5 : 


25 e 1 
| infancy, bur xo ſoo nd des dab, ld cn fe. 


of maturity e: 
2. What were their names? e _—_— 
A. Edward, who ſucceeded him; | Edmund earl of 
Lancafter, to whom Pope-Innocent who was for 


the houſe — rhe throne of Sich; 

ve the inveſtiture of that kingdom; but the nobles 
— refus d to furniſh money for that purpoſe, this 
grant was of no effect. Margaret, the *eldeſt of his 
two daughters, marry'd Alexander III. King of Set: 
Beatrix the ſecond, duke of Britany. 

L. W el King Hewy II? 
and juſt; had ſome clemency; was brave in the firſt 
emotions; after. which he ſuuk into ſoftneſs, fear and 
irreſolution. He ſuffer'd himſelf to be too much go 
vern d, and this occaſiomd all the rn 


3 yon eee * 
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7 N the death of Ne theee was an . 
the empire till Rodulphus ;, during weh the followin 
either reign'd or were elected vix. Comrade III. e en earl 
of Holland, Richard earl A a this King's uncle x Ra- 


WE and Alphonſo of 
"I 


Ala 


( wa. 
AMHO: ſucceeded Henry HI 23 
EW A. Edward J. ot the Ime of Plata, fr 
nam'd Long-ſhanks, his eldeſt ſon. 
2, Where Was be when his tather died? 
he left fix days after * 
was brought him; when he. book Rome in his way, 
and afterwards came into Frante, where he reconcil'd 
ſome 1227 8 Philip 2 2 
prince ot Bears to leave moleſting 
r ad wem beer into where he was 
crown d the 19th of Auguſt 1274 5 Alexander III. King 


of —— and duke of Britauy his brothers - in- law, 


preſent at it. Hiſtorians relate, that at this ſo- 
— five hundred horſes were ſufſſer d to run looſe 
each hem, wo vp them. 


catch them, to keep them. 
Which were his firſt 
A. He declar'd m__ ſt = ware of Wis 
for having refus d to aſſiſt at the * oof of hs: his co- 
ronation, and excut'd himſelf 
What ſucceſs had he in i 
2 oline, altho a brave and eee ca 
ertheleſs defeated ; was diſpoſſeſs d of his ſtrong 
olds, and oblig'd to ſubmit to the ueror, who re- 
ceiv'd him with the utmoſt civili 
A2. Did the Halab enjoy peace: 2 
H. David brother to | Leoline,' re in \ King 
wards court, who paid him the urmoſt 
great was hib love liberty, — — 
and prevail'd with all the inhabitants of that country 
Food. up ums, when they pur all the Engliſh to the 
: What 61 Leoline do — occaſion? 3 
He found an apportun I 
er ' which he — an — but as tis us march- 
ing with a body detach'd from it, he fell into an amn - 
buſcade, where he loſt his life in 1283. - David, after 
kaving defended himſelf for ſome time, was taken 5 
loner, and beheaded by the King's order. 
= Had theſe — an 4 ſucceſſors? 


No; for Etvard ſci . whole counrry 


> z e:/&:onws. © 
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1 
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promiſed to the prince ef Wales his ſon, havi 
'furviy'd him but « few months; Edward wes choca 


"Tn whoſe farour dd he declare ? | * 
A. In favour of Baliol, who did him homage 
after his coronation, purkmar t0 rhe promiſe he hd 
in his fayour. 


3 the a. e 


A4. Very ill; and Balis! himfalf was fo aſham'd of it. 
RE WW 


lick! 
| Did any one preſent it {e1f? 
Ide was, in which Edward was perſonally 
engag's in France, was very 
truce that was. . Egg R 
the return of I Home's eee deſertion 
of Bruce, who left him in the heat of an t. 
reduced his affairs to ſo low an ebb, as forc d him to 
come in perſon to ſue for pardon of the conqueror. 
he obtain it? 
e ſciz'd him, and confin'd him in the tower 
of Londaw; aſter which he 'd all Scarland, and 
made it a province of Eng. and loaded it with, 
ee faxariges, and Joſe gery y ſtrong garriſons in ir; 
owever all this could not. ſecure. him th the conqueſt 
thereof, _; - PSY: | 
82 feday 
A. One William Wallis, a ſoldier of fortune, * 2 
7 


(84 A 
bod of troop gain'd {ey 
ug; b rr gl means he dif] F 
E "holds, and gain d ſuch a r TEXT 
. 8 


nation, * =. the prime” nobility fallow 
with p „ at's a 
i Da continue for 20 time 7 ee nn 
No; theſe hoblemen calling to mind 3 "brite ; 
ter, that he Was of leſs noble extraction than they, . 
for dividing the conimand; and at laſt they carr d 
their diſputes to ſuch a height, that it was 15 55 
to reconcile them, notwithſtanding "that a a_ Victorious 
| headed by King Edward himſelf, appear d in fight. 
l 1 Did he take an advantage: of this Ucor1?. 
John cummyn, a Scotch" nobleman of vety telt 
power, deſerted his coun . juſt as they were up- 
on the point to engage; whereupon Edward. cut 70000 
of them to pieces, and 15 the reſt to fli 10 ral 


4 


which he recovered all the ſtrong holds. Which Falls 
- had ſeiz'd, and reduc'd Srortand to ſo depend 
dition, that he thaught it would be, e for that 
_— nation ever to ſhake off the Engliſh yo | 
= Was he miſtaken? Wm 
Robert * ſon of the aboye-mentioned Kin 
wn that name, n Who both 
claim to that ki "Lag N in order to 
engage the Scotch to riſe up in arms; upon which 
f cCummyn would Have taken his advantage of this infur- 
rection, tho contrary to the pramiſe he had made, in 
order to get the ſovereignty into His own hands; but 
| Robert 'haftned thither, and ſtabb'd bim, and * at- 
| terwards crown d in the abbey” of Scham. 3 
Was he able to withſtand f 
THe ms : a N regen 73 to do it; 6 fr hav- 
loſt two battles, the one 1 ſt t - 
401. the other againſt the Cum he bal hs 
mortification to ſee himſelf diff 25 of his ſtrong 
" holds; his felations x ; his wife thrown'into 
priſon; ſo that, being imiyer abandoned, he hirg- 
elf was.obliged to leave his c 
ok Did King Edward make any confer con- 
qu * bs ablence ? ode og 


& = 
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had 1 (94 * 
3300911! (4 \ * 
mY vas the. N of NAT 

4 5 
2 Aenne, 17 e tres 
notwithſtanding 4d. a powerful alliance 
againſt Philip, Th OLE =  confederacy with-the, Nuke 
of Br or elect; and Albert of . 
he yet had the diſſatish ion to ice it come to 1 
= without the leaſt advantage to himſelf, and to 


Aint uſe. than ie heighten the glory of kis un- 


2 What is King Edward's character? 

He was an excellent king, a good father, a faith- 
ful ally, a formidable enemy, a brave captain; he was 
chaſte, juſt, moderate and pious; and ſo great was the 
Pay. bore athe ae e 1 
ſor the carrying of his t er his dea 

left thirty two 5 ſterling; for the maig- 
renance of the holy {ep : br he eas july um 
for being over ambitious, and tiably deſirous of pol- 
ſefſing kingdoms. And he was ſo fluſh'd with 
his own merits, that, in his expiring moments, he 


th 


o 


exhorted the 2 yy to 22 the war with 
Scotland, and ad s. be carried before you; 
705 I am ſure the rebels i ones do a end 
t the 77. 2 


e g Edward die? 

In Borawgh on the Sands, in 284. the MK 

Tub, Anne 1307, "alter having reigned . 34 years, 12 
mont 


N b 
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of troops and gain d fre 
EN Which wens de 
500 and gain d ſuc 
$a "that the prime” abi) Rilo 
_ with pleafufe. e W. e we 
Did this cantinuẽ for any ung? 3 7 
"No; theſe hoblemen calling to mind a "Vette 4 
ter, that he was of leſs noble extraction than they, v - 
for dividing the command; and at aft they car d 
their diſputes to ſuch 'a heig it, tat 6 vp 1 x 
to reconcile them, not wit 1 thy 405 victorious 
headed by King Edward himſelf, rd in fight. 
a * Did he take an advantage of this. iſ cord? _ 
AJobn cummypn, a Scotch" nobleman of Ne of greit 
power, deſerted his countrymen juſt as they were 12 
on the point to engage; whereupon Edward cut * 
; of them to pieces, and put the reſt to flight; a 
vrhich he recovered all the ſtrong holds i 
bad ſeiz'd, and reduc'd Srorlanu 18 io depot a 5 
dition, that he thought it would be im * tot chat 


r 
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nation ever to ſhake off the Engliſh yo = 
Was he miſtaken? (20; of n 
Robert Bruce, Ton of the aboye · mentibncd Ki tago 
Gs that name, and young who both "ai LE 
claim to that kingdom, concluded a treaty, in order to 4 
engage the Scorch to riſe up in arms; upon which ful ; 
Cummyn would Have taken his advant of this infur- [chal 
| rection, tho contrary to the pramiſe he had made, in affec 
order to get the ſovereignty into Hie own hands; but .tor 
| Robert baftned thither, and” ſtabb'd'hith, and hs af- left 
tervrards crown'd in the abbey of Schon. tena 
. Was he able to withſtand Edward? 8 for 
THe m_ 8 a 1 55 8 to do i, for hav- N 

loſt two en, us u 3 t - 

1 the other againſt the Cum he 2 erh 
mortification to fee himſelf. diff ied of his ſtrong Seat 
' holds; his relations perſecuted ;* his wife thrown'into fer 
priſon; ſo that, d univer abandoned, he Him- E 
felf vras obliged to leave his cou al 
4 


Ka Did King Edward make any confer con- 
qu Suing bis e 9 hs Len og 
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he loſt all Gutezne, which. w; 
Tan Eons power 
ainſt Philip, gente with th 
of Britan) th 
aſe, Ein Albert 7 50. of 


et had t or cyt to Rag ih it come 4 
ud without the leaſt T to himſelf, and to 


— uſe, than 10 heighten the #lory of his 


2 What is King Edward's character? 
He was an excellent king, a good father, 17 — 
ful ally, a formidable enemy, a brave captain; 


. juſt, moderate and pious; and ſo great — — 


1 carrying of his 2 thither after his death, and 
left thirty o dbu ſterling; for the main 


renance of the holy fe : but he Was juſtly blam'd 
for 1 er ambitious, and tiably deſirous of poſ- 
kingdoms. was ſo fluſh'd with 


his = merits, that, in by expiring moments, he 
exhorted t * ſon, to continue the war with 
Scotland, and ad bones. be carried before you; 


7. 1am fe the rol» amn 


1 E a King Edward die? . 

In 3 e Sands, in Scor land the ——-—c 

Foul, anno ER "alter having reigned 34 — 
mom 


r 
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bore. ta the Holy-Land, that he gave/ordets- 
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Wo ſacceeded Edward I.? | 
VV 4. Edward II. his eldeft fon, by Queen Zleonor 
of Cafiile, _— of —_— e ve 

wy When * .* 4 1 reig * an eee 

| y 1307; he was one of the moſt handfome and 
beſt ſhap'd men of his age; and had To majeftick an air, 
thar it was impoſſible to look upon him, without having 
at the ſame time an eftcem tor hm. 2 
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ation to go | 
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manner? . LI 
devolo d the whole adminiftration of affairs 
farourites? | | (1-8: 
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at Oxford, by which, all foreignces were difabled from 
enjoying any place of truſt. 


Was not , ee croubled with 
foreign, wars? 1 10 2 65 1 | 
DS Sn 


A. That of Scotland was til c 
Bruce had defeated the armies which been ſent a- 
inſt him; by which means he recover'd thoſe 
Folds which 755 Engliſh poſſeſs d in his kingdom 
was actually beſieging Sterling, when the — 
Meathed- their ſwords, and forbore all hoſtilities. 
2. Did not King Edward invade them in his turn? 


e march d at the head of an army of an hun- 


Ared thouſand men, in 2 to raiſe the ſiege of Ster- 
Ang, but Bruce meeting with him near Baznock- bowrn, 
with a body of forces ut half as numerous, he de- 
feared him entirely, and put him to flight. 
Did not the Engliiſo revenge themſelve? 
A. The name of Robert Bruce was now. ſo terrible 
to them, that he conquer d where-ever he 
them; and recovering Berwict, he afterwards put all 
the Engliſh provinces, which. were contiguous to his 
. — * N his crown, 
ve a general peace to his kingdom 
pee King Edward enjoy a calm for any time in 
his court? 
A. No; for in a Parliament held i in London, in 1312s 
the Engliſh: nobles put Hugh Spencer the younger, near 
his perſon, in quality of Chamberlain; who ſobn gain'd 
ſo much credit, as to become the King's favourite and 
prime miniſter; which raiſing the jealouſy of the 
courtiers, gave occaſion to a great many diſorders. 
©. Had . e reaſons for complaint? 
42 No miniſter had ever manag'd the adminiſtration 
with better ſucceſs; for he never . one ſtep with- 
out firſt conſulting his father, who was a man of great 
moderation, and very well-skilfd.in politicks. 
. What pretence did they then kee uſe of? 
A. 1 complain d that young Spencer was grown 
—— and treated them 'with too much pride; but 
motive of this diviſion was the — of the 
| an of. Herefard, who . whieh 
| genen 


d 
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n tw. © 
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had. purchas' d; this was motive ſufficient for 
them. to form a , of which Thomas earl of 
Lancaſter, a prince of the blood, aud him ff chief. 
Q. Was this confederacy ſucceſsful? ? 
A. Spencer was at firſt oblig d to lee the kingdom, 
but afterwards returning back, he artfully made his ad- 
vantage of the diviſion of the confederates; and purſued 
thoſe {d cloſe who refuſed ro ſubmit, that were ob 
lig d to venture a battle, which prov'd. to them; 
the earl of Lancaſter was taken priſoner in it, with twenty 
two barons, who were all beheaded by the King's orden 
Q. Did theſe ſeverities put a op to the . 
A. For a. ſeaſon; but the queen ima that the 
favourites had been the cauſe of ber 3 
ORR ——— gave ber; form 


dagen, ze ried dd coop, i ade. 


"8. Wha tenduc time? = 225 
At the court of Charles the Fair her brother; 1 


e carry d her ſon Edward, who © 


and Fane to his moſt chriſtian aajelhyy; ee 
e e frvares do inorder.to croſs de 
queen 


een deſigns?-; - d. 8; 

A. They obli n corrupted the 

French pot Bob refus'd.the queen the ſuccours they 

7 wot her, r ene 4 to 
Did t facredd 2... 5 

755 hey fore wichdreve to) aaron 


as 3 


8 who gave her — * 


der the command of carl 
Q. What ſacceſs had 
A. She landed in England, when the — — 
join d. her, after which defeated. the forces which 
againſt her; took both of them pt 
and Gig, on the King her husband: ** 
gave ber no ſmall uneaſineſs. 
& 7 
troy erg ra. 
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her brother. 
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( 90) 
reſolyd to crown the prince; and to-force the 
abdicaterhe throne voluntarily, proteſting, that in She 
retus d to comply with them, they would force him to it 
Would the King conſent to it 
The deputies had no ſboner told him the reſdlu 
Gans of the aſſem — and afterwards 
Med a flood of tears, ited to every 
they required of him. . . 
2 What became of him afterwards? | 
let him remain in priſon, where Thoma: 
5 ve him the moſt un- 
treatment; but after wards finding that the queen 
inclin d to a reconciliation, and that ſeveral par- 
— 4 in order to {er him at liberty, they put 
him to death ina very cruel manner: for a hot iron was 
chruſt into his fundament, through a a pipe made of horn, Ax px 
in order that it might leave no ſcar behind it, and in theſe 
_ cruel torments he expir'd on the agth of Faunary x 
afrer baving reign'd 20 Years. 
2. What became afterward of his enemies? 
A. The two wicked wretchts who had 
this murder, came to an untimely end: Gomurttty 27 5 
The hands of the and uν r 
oo Bon Loni fred Rp * e 
| young ara, 4 a er 
PPP foul 
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of the- confederacy, was beheaded in London, for having tap ta 

accuſed the earl o d the quod, embezzeling the pub-- a pre 

blick treaſure; and the queen, Who was fi es fayac 

have Bad an unlãvvful ce With Mortimer, wb ba- haug! 
- Viſhd'16 one df her Houſes: ' 


What iſſue did King Edward leave behind him? 
He had dy-! of France his wife, two ſons 
und as many daughters, viz. Edward HI. his ſucceſſor, 
und John who died in the flower of his youth. Foan, 
his eldeſt daughter, was married to David King of 
Scots; and Eieonor, his Revnd, was' — po tke 
of Gueldres. | 125509 Lf 
uo Wha What 828 events rg in Rig 
X aread ful Lache stee tit Rad- 2 
been 9 GA aradey and abour this tithe the 
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A, Edvard TI. 


| age, who! ficcerded him in 132 6 

— | 
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a great foul, un len pe an inexha 


. What character is 
He Was a prince 
tap tain, and the moſt hap 


fayacity,” was moderate 


Eovany nt xxx Xing of eg, 
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bnd of 
but too am bitious and 


haughty in the proſperi d which he was arrended. 


Any were the 


{f retnarkabbe incidents 10 his 
4 He foittid it a deut matter to cruſh che different 


factions which were form d in the kingdom, in order to- 


reftore the Ting 


his father to rhe throne.” Robert Brute 


taking advantage of theſe troubles, entred England with 


in army, Which, as it had been us d to 


7, Was. 


Da ha po bo 1 * . 
ruce 7 confiderab bes "= 
Ae tony ane el King Edwartt Seen 


his pretenſions 24 2 md, but concluded a PORE 


him 
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kim; and to make it the more laſting, David, eldeſt fo 
of Bruce, and heir apparent of bis crown, marry ry'd Jen 
Edward's ſiſter. AX 
Did not the war with A 26 out a-freſh? 
. The Lord Beaumont, an Engliſh nobleman, who 
had ſettled in Scortand, having been baniſh'd from thence 
in 1331, for ſome miſdemeanours, went to Edward B. 
liol, ion to King Fohn; and, as he made it appear, that 
he might eaſily conquer Scotland, this prevail'd with 
him to go into England; where being arriv'd, King Ed. 
ward SEED toraiſe a body of forces in order to- oppoſe 
Dis brother-in-law, upon condition, that he ſhould. be- 
come his vaſſal. 
| 2. Whax was the fuccels of this expedition? | * 
- DA. Baliol gain d two compleat victories in 1332, and us 
oblig d young David, and the queen his conſort, to _— 
tire into France; however he was afterwards juſt =o 2 
the point of being put * in his turn, had not EA. bo 
ward entred Scot Fad, retence of gett Berwick: „ 
reſtor d, of tl bt his — had 0 Gig * 2 
3 and which Brace had: rreover d. iT, 
Adee . PR lang fiege l cred 
itin 1 er a 3 . 
eker the Scorrb — which was come to p 
it, upon his marching further up into the country, ep 
ta him. Heafterwards 'd Baliol todokim py - 


Homage; but being unwilling to truſt him, be took him il **" 
into England, N committed the adminiſtration of the - 
affairs of Scotland to David Cummyn, * 9 a Kremer *. 
ba” to Bruce than Baliol himſelf. | 85 

Did not the Scots riſe ; 


* 


© Robert Stuart, who was afterwards NES! of Jo . 
Er on pri onda Fond pony aged * 
taken up in his wars with Fance, caus d to 
be recall, who accordingly return d into Seorland 2 
- choice body 3 5 d 2 bar withoo f. "I 
attem e Of Nec c 8 c- 
ay — took Dunbar, the 4 
aband on d to his ſoldiers, and was forming * of 
Salishury but he rais'd it upon the — the 
of England was advancing towards him. 
1 


4 811 7 


N 


22 them to t 


„ a © 
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Edvard purſue him: 
rhat his forces were fatig'd, he 
ſome refreſhment; during 
that interval, he made his addreſſes to the beautiful coun- 
reſs of Salisbury; but when his army was afterwards in 
a condition to match, David had fo ſtrongly entrenched 
himſelf, and the ſeaſon was fo far advanced, that King 
Edward was obliged to retire. 
- 9. In what manner did the war end? | 
A. David, in the firm rinſe IE 
had enough upon his hands to maintain his war with 
France, made another incurſion into Exgland; but queen 
Iſabella, who was regent of the kingdom, during ber 
husband's abſence, putting her ſelf at the head of an army, 
fought the King of Scots, who receiv'd three wounds, 
was taken priſoner, and had 20000 of his men kill&up- 
on the ſpot; he was afterwards confin'd in the tower of 


London, bat reeover'd his liberty by à treaty, which put 
ap end to this war, 

2. n what occaſion did he make war with France? 

arles IV. ſirnam d the Fair, King of France, dy- 

ing without male-iſſue, Philip de Valojs, his couſin, fuc- 
ceeded him, by virtue of the Salick law, which at thefame 
time excluded King Edward from the ſucceſſion, which 
he claim'd in right of the queen his mother, daughter 
of Philip the Fair, and ſiſter of Charles the Fair, tow 
Philip de Valois was only couſin. | 

O. Was this a juſt occaſion * 4 

A. No; for by the Salick law ANNE? deer 
the ficorton ; however, the Kings of England, ever 
fince that time, have aſſum d the title and arms of the 
Kings of France. 


What was then the motive of Edward's engaging 
in this war? 

A. Prompted by ambition, he was deſirous of enjoy: 
ing the crown of France ; but that which chiefly | | 
him in that reſolution, was the haughty reception which 
Philip gave him, when he went to do him homage in 
Amiens, for Guienne and Ponthien. 

2 What was the conſequence of this war? 

4 It — Frame, where Edward made ot 


2. 00 


Rs a 


> 


Philip's fleet, nor ſeveral cities Cry >> hetook, 


(S 
ful havock, and carry d his victariaus arms to the very 
gacs of Paris; he afterwards, on Saturday the 26th of 
Auge, 1346. gain d the famous victory of Creſy over 
Philip ; in whi the King of Bobamia, the duke of Alen- 


fen King Philzp's brother, upwards of 1300 knights and 


32900 men loſt their lives. Hiſtorians tell us, that the 
Engliſh fixſt made uſe of cannon in this memorable bat- 
te, and that the French were not as yet acquainted with it, 


15 8 88 ym]. Edward gain any conliderable 1 


71 He Peer Calais, and took it alters year's 
MA marched with an army of 200000 men, ip 
to ſuccour that place; but Edward was ſo ſtrongly en · 
. that there was no poſſibility even to attack 

In what manner was it taken ? 
beſieg d were ſtarv d out; for when they capi 
rulated, the forxifications were as entire as the fir day 


one monarc other advantages. 
XZ this h gain no over 
ance ? 

A. Not to mention the victory which he gain'd over 
tent my ſelf 3 ng Jahn, his ſon and 
83 having obſtinately — 2 the prince of 
Wales, eldeſt — 2 England, todraw off his 
troops, he thereby forc' oung prince to come to 
a battle near the — ———— not far from Foi- 
tiers, on Monday the: 2 ſembur 1356. | 

8 was the event of this battle? | 

A. Very glorious for the — who entire 
ly routed — French ; kill'd upwards of 6000 of * 
men upon the ſpot; took Ling 5 Join, and Philip of 
Bourbon, be. bis fourth <3 priſoners ; ſo took * * 
greateſt noblemen of the kiagdom, and 800 gentlemen, 
and „ the prince his ſon in the | 


tower of 
Did not King Edward, upon this victory, fatter | 


- himſelf with the _—_— of France? 


A. Ves; 4nd what confirm'd him fill more in it. was 
the revolt of Charles le Mauuais, King of Navarre. 
2 Was he ſucceſsful in it? A. 
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of. Med — at chat time diſsom- 


certed all the great projects he had rm: threw ths 
_ of Navarre into priſon, and 


that the King of Eugland, aſtor [ ing. 
ed apt og we nr . 
2. Where, and on: what conditions eas c com 


A. * vihage ef Wa - Kin Fol pa 
millions of crowns of his 
to the Zugliſh the entire ſovereignty of Gujowns, . — . 
Xantongs, Angou mois, Agenois 1 8 D. 
Boalegne and Calais. I forbear to mention the remain 
ing articles of the peace, e 


I 

A 2 et liberey;  afrer having 
A. Yes; Kin Was at 

been dd four years, ede aer and) os 78 
— ofem he — 
a t ce he there to bjects, 
even went into England, — oor" eng 
Are Nr rr 


Ry 


e 
de cee. dite the articles of peace. a 8 
? | a 
1 | King-Zdwerd,which 
prov'd as fatal to that King, as the ing had been 
6 ſor this monarch v d him in 
renal Turtles, tho he 2 
and daove them out of moſt of the ſtrong they 


policls'd in Pirardy. and Gu 
He pond the ler of obo ea of nge, 

He eſpous d the Inte ear 
—— Blajej.cnd thi'he warner foiippy as 
to put an end to that war, when he went over into g- 
tam, he yet had the ſatisfaction to fee it concluded a- 
. wiſhes; for Chanies loft this e 
ir rnd mor — and his life, in the 
th of Seprenaber 1364. 
eee 83 2 
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A. S Garter, the ok 


Vuſtrious in in Evgland. 
17 2. Is the occaſion of it known? 


© 4- Tis ſaid that it was occaſioned | the: countess of 
Salicbury's blue garter, which, falling her leg, the 


King took up in a ball, as that lady was dancing; 


but as ſhe im 


agin'd he had. ome. .orher- Jofign 


view); and having diſcover'd her ſurprize to him upon 
that account; the 


cry d. Diſhenowr, or evil, to that 
man who ahinks ill of it; and afterwards added, Many s 
F who will think it 4 great 
Honour to mar it. 4 UP. 


. oe Did he inſtitute this order immediately upon thi 


A. No. ſome years after, 211 Gork ide 


| Ty which he 8330 over a ſmall body of French, who 


were goin 2 Calais by ſurpriae: and the ole 
motive of 15 inſtitutiag it, ſeem'd at firſt only to re- 


ward the brayery of who accompanied him in this 
expedition, and had ird themſelves in the battle of 
Creſy, where the was, St. George and the Garter. 


forei 


os ive —— account of his family ? + + 
He had b ppa of Hainault, Edward prince of | 
Wales, ſirnam mart; ee The Meck Prince, the moſt valiant hero 
of his age, who had axcry great ſhare in the victory of 
Creſſy ; took King John — in the battle of Poitiers: 
and his father beſtowing on him the government of his 
dominions, he ſignaliꝝ d him ſelf therein bya thou- 
fand illuſtrious actions; he went into Spain in order to 
ſuccour Peter the eruel, and beat Henry de Trafiamart, 
who diſputed: the crown with him; and after having 
gain d immortal glory, dy'd in aan PRAM of 10 is age in. 
15 year 1376. 
Was he ever married? * ” 
©: Yes; with Joan his couſin, 8 of Eau 
por of Kent, widow of Thomas earl of Holland: the King 


his father thought it but juſt, in conſideration of the 


great ſervices the Prince had done him, to permit him 
to marry her, he being paſſionately in love with her; 
and ſo exquiſite wks eauty, that ſhe Was 1 
a. be en Joan. 


2 


duke of York; Thoma, duke of G Sgt 
bers, viz. \1ſabells, Joan, Blanche, and Margaret.” 


reign. 
che dectrine of the real pteſenee, e 
Ce. inveigh d in all his ſerm 


man of 
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_ r 021 08 
Richard, ho ſue to HE IRE Tha | 
Abo are the other children of King Edward III: 
A. He had twelve in all by his queen, whereof ſume 
dy before him; William who dy'd an infant, Lionel —_— 
of Clarence; Fohmof Gaunt duke of Lancaſter ; 


loxcefler; and 4 


2 In what manner did Edward III. die? , 
Suddenly in his palace at. Sheen. now OY 

mond, ſcuted on the river Thames, the 21" of June 
1377, in the 65th you of his age, and he his 


| Did not iekliffe live under his reign 
Ves; and be being cnννν,, -of t 


which being cited * * — 17. FE 
it prov'd the re — a great tuilpillts. 

t piety and learning but, . hrs held | 
at Oxford, his teners were ſolemnly condemm d; however, 
heeſcap'd the malice of his enemies, and died peaceably 1 in 
his bed, in 1385. He is juſtly confider'd as one of the 
moſt eminent unhors rr e 3 


Iv 4 1 ili 1 


Rchann II. XXII. Xing hog 
| 0 Riu un to 1399. 


Popes. Sehe Emperors the Welt 
* GREGORY py 1370 Canes maſs — 4347 
Ursan VI. i 4 WERCESLAVS. —— 13578 
Boxiy ac IX, 13 ' Kings of France: + "> 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Cual V. 1 464 
Joun VII. 77 Cnanres VI. 390 
Exanves II. 6 139 lie 18 - 1 790 
n NN . 
2 ſucceeded King Blasen? 1 


V be Il. . 15 — j 
Aan Ae ond c, Jan. "1366, Lek pine 
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in 1376, and Trown'd King in 1377, at eleven years of 
age. Tis at this coronation that hiſtorians: firſt men- 
tion the champion's coming into Weſtminſter-Hall, and 
giving his challenge; however it is certain that it is of 

greater antiquity, ; | 
2. Who govern'd the kingdom during his minority? 
A. The duke of Lancaſter, and the carl of Cambridge, 
afterwards duke of York, his uncles; who being ambi- 


tious of preſerving the ſovercign authority in their own lie 
hands, were continually exclaiming againſt his govern- 1⁰ 
ment, and ſpiriting up the people againſt his miniſters 3 
and favourites. PT 
9. Who were his chief miniſters ? | wy 
A. Robert de Vere, carl of Oxford; whom; Richard ß to 
created duke of Ireland and 7 of Dublin; but he = 
| being remov d, the carl of Suffolk ſucceeded him in the po 
adminiſtration. * TREE | 


| ny \ 
Q. What memorable action did he perform in the 
beginning of his reign? | 2 . 
A. He curb'd the inſolence of the peaſants, who had 
made an inſurrection; forc'd the Scat, to fot bear hoſti- 
lities, ſeat ſuccours to the Flemmings, after the batile 
of Roſebec ; gain d ſeveral victories in Ireland; and con- 
cluded a treaty with France for thirty years, after ha- 
ving carried on the war in that kingdom with little 
ſucceſs. Se Renton gg a 
2. Had he no troubles during his reign? - '' | 
A. Yes; for not to mention thoſe which the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe rais'd in London and other places, the 
| dukes his uncles, him of Glouceſter in particular, weie 
almoſt continually in arms againſt him, 
2. What reaſons did thoſe princes give for their 
Acting in this manner? | | | 
A. The uneaſineſs they felt to ſee perſons of obſcure 
birth in thoſe ſcats which they ought to baye held in 
the council: and to juſtify their proceedings, they gave 
out that the favourites had fecretly conſpir d to take 
" their lives. | 


What was the reſult of theſe factions? 1 

A. They brought the kingdom to the brink, of ruin, 
and. occaſion d the death of teveral noblemen ; _ the 
848 | | King 


IJ 


— 
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King having notice of the ſecret practices winch ti 
duke of Glouceſter was carrying on againſt him, ep 
| him to be ſtrangled ; the earl ot Arundel was beheaded ; 
the earl of Warwick was condema'd to perpetual 
impriſonment; and the earlof Derby, duke of Lancaſter, 
fon to the duke of that name, was baniſh'd the kingdom. 
©. Did this put a ſtop to the inſurrection? | 
A. No; for... Derby, who was withdrawn to the 


court of Charles VI. was recalld by the Engliſh nobi- + 


lity, in order to head the malecontents, Who were re- 
 Golv'd to bear no longer with the King's HVifhneſs and 
„erer 
p Had Derby the c to them? 

| 2 The duke of Britany having furniſh'd him with 
troops and ſhips, he ſet out from Vannes, in the be- 
inning of June, and arriv'd ſafe at Plymonth, where 
| a was receiv'd as an Angel who was come to deliver 
them. 4. n 

Was not he oppos d? e 
. Richard was then in Ireland, and the duke of 

York, at that time regent, being a lover of caſe, grew 
tir d with the fatigues of war; and tis farther faid that 
he went over to the earl, who, at his entrance into Eng- 

land, had taken upon him the title of Duke of Lancaſter. 

2. What happen d after this? | 

A. Richard being return'd from Ireland; was ſeiz d 
and impribon d in the caſtle of Hint, near Mh, and 
afterwards carried to London, where the duke hid 
icmbled-a Parliament, who brought the King to 


* 


trial, and oblig'd him to abdicate his crown, by an a N q 


made the 29th of September, 1399, in the 22d ycar of t 
the reign, of this unhappy Prince. | Sl 
Of what was he accus'd ? 

A. Of having oppreſs d his ſubjects with heavy taxes; 
ſquander'd away his revenues to very ill purpoſe; eu- 
rich'd his favourites with the blood of his people; de- 

volv'd upon them the whole adminiſtration, and put 
tie duke of Glouceſter to death unjuſtly. They likewtſe 
told him to his face, that he was not fon to the Prince 
of Wales, but of a prebend of Bourdeaux, whoſe name 
they mention'd to him; conſequently that he was an 
uſurper, and unworthy of * rayal dignity. 

{ 2 | 


— 


2. 


'9. What Lees of his unfortunate prince. after- 
vrards? 8 
A. He was imprifortd to — caſtle in wel- 
"hire, where, according to fome Hiſtorians, he was 
murther'd by order of: Henry, the year * tor nad 95 
ing the thirry-third of his ge. | 
Was he ever "married? ; 
> Yes, twice; firſt to Anne & et ſiſter to \ 

the Emperar Wenteſlans, and afterwards to Iſabella of 
Franco, err, of Che, VI. "but had no Mus (by H 
hep a. TC! Oar 2 | 

9. What chender 40 hiſtoriany give of kim?" i 

A. That he was the moſt hand ſome monarch in. the 
"world ; of an indifferent genius, kind, obliging, and mag- 
nificent; but ſoft; timid, and too much devoted to his 
favourites; his misfortunes were owing to the ambi- 
tion of his uncles, otherwiſe ug might have vw con- 
ſidered as a good King enou 7 
Did not Hat. Ty Jack Straw occaſivn hen 
4iffar nce? © 
A. Yes; andit was owiiges the beey burthens and 
I oppreſſions with which the nobles vex d the people, 
| who roſe in ſeveral parts of England; and a collector of 
poll-money offering to commit violence on War. Tyler's 
daughter, he was fo much incens d at it, that he beat 
out his braitis; . after which, gathering together a great 
multitude of people, they er themſelves in battle array 
on Blackheath, whence they Rn Au qu where 


ti Argo . © 


133 
9 
* 
* 


they committed great ravages: pardon be- 
ing offer d them, you ro eek EK Kin in Smith- 
feld; when Mut. J flering to lay hold of the 24 8 


bridle, he was Kill'd iby he Lord- Mayor of London. 
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Grecory XII. 1406 Wa N 
ANA J. ae H e ie r 
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- » Expperor er 

Eau | 139k ' cut YI, +2395, 
Arier the ER: f Abs It. on bels head 


was the 3 England, i532. 

4 On that af Heney, carl of Darby, who had u- 
med the title of duke of Lancaſter :;hi gn, his x . 
13 and was call d Henry IV. 8 FR 

, Whaſe ſon was he? I 

"I Of Fohn of Gaunt, duke of e in e 

Blanche his ſecond wife, ou 1 that du 


D. What character ha ri 
a He was brave, warli Ih ie, 1 5 1 


nificent, but he is blam'd for his co ty, his. 5 | 
and infincerity, which he never ſcrupled to put in pray. 
7 whenever he found his advantage in it; he is al- 


ully cenſur d for having been. the firſt prince who 


Ke be 
Da 


Cotes of repos: 
tions, © 0 and miſery: he 
be 22 ee them z. but. the 

Seat number N of quality whom he NR 
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death for having fomented theſe revolutions, got him 
the appellation of Cruel. 3 2 
Were not his ſubjects ſupported by foreign — 2 
A. The Scots affiſted the Piercys earls of Northumber- 
land, but after having been defeated in ſeveral battles, 
they were oblig'd ro forbear hoſtilities. ''The French 
ſupported the famous Owen Glendour, who had enga- 
ged the Welch to riſe, in whoſe country he main- 
rain'd himſelf a confiderable time, with fo much good 
fortune, and gain'd ſo many victories with an inconſi- 
derable body of forces, that the Engliſh rook bim for 
a conjurer; and they were ſo much poſſeſs d with this 
notion, that he never appear'd but they immediately 
took to their heels. © © 
D. Did the French only furniſh the Engliſh malecon- 
tents with forces? ak 
A. They levied conſiderable armies, and frequently 
invaded Guienne and Calais, but with very lle ſuc- 
ceſs; for the inteſtine diviſions, which at that time raged 
in France, did not permit them to keep up an army 
3 foot, againſt a foreign enemy, for any conſiderable 
time, 8 | 15 8 
Did not Henry foment theſe diviſions ? | 
A. He aſſiſted the duke of Orleans with troops; 
which being render'd uſeleſs by the peage that was af- 
terwards concluded at Bourges, and not paid by thoſe 
who had employ'd them, they made dreadful havock in 
Normandy, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou. | 
.9. Of whar diſeaſe did Henry dic? Nee 
A. After having been afflicted for ſeveral years with 
a jeproſy, it at aſt brought him to his end, on the 2oth 
of March anno 1413, the thirteenth of his reign, and in 
the 46th year of his age: but others ſay, that he died 


of an . 

©. Had he ever been marry'd? : | 

A. Twice ; firſt ro Mary, daughter of Humphrey carl 
of Hereford, afterwards to Foan of Navarre, widow 
of John V. duke of Britany, by whom he had no iſſue. 
Had he any children by his firſt wife?” © 
Ale had fix, viz. Henry V. who ſucceeded him, 
- Thomas duke of Clarence, duke of Bedford, — 

| 2 9 


(51031); * 


phrey duke of Clomeler; and two daughters, namely \ x 


Blanche married to Lewis the Barbed, Elector Palatine + 
of the Rhine, and Philippa wife of Erric, King of Denmark 
and Norway. 
what eminent men flouriſh'd' under his rein? 
I. Robert Knolles; William of Wickham, Sir Richard 


Whittington Lord-Ma or of London, were diſtinguiſh'd - 


by their works of „and the foundations they 


1 


made, ſo beneficial to the ublick. It was alſo famous 


for Geoffry Chaucer and Jobn Gower, both poets, who are 
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HENRY v. NV. King of Eogland. 3 


From 1413 to 1422. elne 
7. Emperor of the Wet. 
„n, 1410 S1615MUND yoo 
MarTinN V. 1417 | 


the Eaſt. | Kier of France. 


EMANUEL — 1391 — 3 a VI. Sun. er . 


2Wy HO Seca Henry IV? \ 
A, 


V. his eldeſt ſon, born in 1288, and 
declar d prince of Wales in 1399, i. e. heir apparent ß 


the crown of England. 
Q. When did he begin his reign? 
A. In 1413. 


* 


2. Deſeribe me the perſon and qualities of this wo- - 
narch? « 


A. He was well-ſhap'd, and warlike; an experienc d 
ſoldier, and a good politician; had a very extenſive and 


elevated genius, ever fruitful in great projects; to which | 


we muſt add, that he laid all his ſchemes * uſtly, that 
they never fail d of ſucceſs. He is indeed 


lam'd for 


his unbounded ambition, his ſordid Jager mp to n 


insane and for having no regard for 
Se were che p 


ions of this prince? 


Hel im pez zr df a. 
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Poisos; 


EY 


y look'd upon as the firſt reformers of rhe Eng- : 


(:104; 1) 


Toitou; and aſſerted the right which Edward UI. bad 
laid to the crown of Frances. 

«2. What methods did be brd employ, gor dhe 
purpo 8 
3 . of negotiation; and according addrefs'd 

bina{elf to Charles VI. King of Fance, in 5 do ob- 
tain a reſignation of the ementioned provinces in 
his favour, as alſo princeſs Catharine: wage but 
this not - he declar'd war with MR 
2. Where did he fir&-begin-it?-: + -- + 
AA landed an army in Normandy the 4th of dw 
guſt 1415; beſieg d Harflewr, which he took 5 days 
from the firſt opening of the trenches. During t 
aboye half his forces were either cut to Ne by the 
French, or died by various diefes. 
2. Where did he go afterwards? 
A. He march d thro':Caux; ;crofs'd the Somme, and 
march d on till he came near Agincourt, where he\de- 
feated' the French army, which advanc'd to give him bat- 
tle, the 25th of October af the fame year, . Killd{everal 
French princes and noblemen, and 10000 common ſol- 
diers. Un the heat of the action he was vig at- 
teckd ry ihe duke of Alencom who, with one blow of 
his 3 truck off the crown which he wore upon his 
hiſtorians affirm; that the Engliſh > 
the the duke ke of York, the carb of * 2 —_— 
29 private men.” 1 
Did Henry content himſelf with: this victory? 0 
A. After his beef e ee Ne 


18 # . 


ments, in the beginning of the following-year, he oy 

E — . and ſeiz'd-upos feve- = ſes 
ral cities in that province; ſpent the winter there, and 11 
: = e eee ſer our in onder be nen — 2 — 
B'S; What lies did he rake? 1 5 
A Pome dl Arche and Nan, in 3 | the "Hl : 
ſuſtain'd a fiepe with as great braveryas ever was known; _ 
for the inhabitants of that great ciry defended themſtives 34 
to the laſt und would mer have beet overcome, had Lv 
they not been prey d upon by > famine, Wich was fo en 
extreme, that they wers fort d to fred uporileirher ; on > 


all: kinds of animals, and the moſt laathſome things. 


o 


(ro) 
S 


Narr te „et ano * 


. this duke of: 
to bia, but to no pura, ſor 2 who pre- 
tended to haye taken up arms with no other view, than 
to * peuple, made no other uſe of: them than to 
awe the Kings forces, and facilitate the conqueſts of 
their common enem mn. 3 n 4.04 

. Did Heury ſtop hertz. 

Ac He conquer d the reſt of Norman lader the wes 
of the year 1418, 229 years ſince the time that Philip 
Auguſtus had EEE King Jahn of it, and united it to 
his own dem | 

Q. Did Srruße il continue favourable to hab 

A. He took Pontoiſe and the whole territory of exin 
in Normandy ; however, the ad vantage he here gain d, was 
__ —.— to that which he _— by the treaty 
concluded at Troyesin' Champagne, the 2 1ſt of May 1420, 
; Q. Wherein was this eng 4 advantageous to Eng- 

LS 
4. Charles vl. conſented, that the princeſs 'Carha- 
rine, his daughter, ſhould marry Henry R recognize him 
ſole heir to his or, in prejudice of the dauphinhis 
fon, and at the ſume time had him: es of 


the ki 2 N 05 
V Js this' trecty- diy ere d: 


. Henry marry'd the "els 251 was rec 
regent, and in that quality put a garriſon in Paris, And in 
ſeveral more of the chiet cities of the Hung om ; and 
notwithſtanding that the dauphin ſtro y oppas'd 
his conqueſts, and even | defeared his troops at 
Bauge, the 224 of Mar 1422 ; tis to be preſunr that 
Henry would have maintyin'd the declaration which his 
father-in-law had made, by force of arms; if be had 
not been carry'd off by a dyſentery in Vincennes in che 
34th year of his age, 2 the roth of his reign.” 

* Did Charles VI. fuvive his fore in- for any 


41. Pit V. ere dap, and his death Seve 4 new turn ts 
Ae affairs. 2 2 
5 


£4 > 
ff 


iz'd 
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- ©. Did he leave any iſſue? i 
A. Only one ſon, viz. Henry VI. whom he had by 
Gatharine his wife; who, notwithſtanding ſhe was the 
widow of ſo great a prince, and deſcended from the 
moſt illuſtrious houſes in Europe, marry'd ſome time 


after, a Welch gentleman cad Owen Tudor, at which 


both the Engliſh and French were very much offended. 


By him ſhe had three ſons, viz. Edmund, Gaſper, and 


Owen, The eldeſt marry'd Margaret, daughter of Fohn 


Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, grandſon of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, and of Catharine Roer his third vrife. 
He was father to Henry VII. as will be ſhewn in the 


ſequel. 
Henry VI. XXXVI" Xing of England. 


bn 1422 to 1461. _ 


Popos. ConranTINE III. | 
MARTIN V. 1417 and laſt Emperor. 1448 
Eucenivs IV. 2431 Emperors of the Weſt. 
Nicgo0Las V. 1447 SIGISMUND + 1419 
CaLixTvus III. 1455+: ALBERT II. 1438 
Pius II. 1478 Faepercs IV. 1440 

Emperor of che Kaff, -1n/ Kangs of France. 

EMANUEL II. 1291 CaarLes VII. 1422 
Joux VII. 1426 Lewis a 1440 


WU. HO 1 V? 

VI. his 2 being bur teff months old. 
"Whew was. this prince born? 

A. At M ind for in 1421: the, year fllewiog he Geek 
ceeded his father, and ſix weeks after was recognized 
King of France, by above half that kingdom; after, 
he was dethron'd in 1461, but recover'd the crown in 
1471, and in 1472 loſt it together with his life. 

2. What is the character of Henry vi? 

A. He was a good, juſt, and pious prince; and wholly 
reſigud him ſelf to the ſovereign diſpenſer of kingdoms; 
he i with ſuch uncommon patience all the ſiniſter 

% acchy 
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accidents of life, that he has hitherto been look d upon 
as the beſt pattern for theſe, who are defirous of im- 
proving the workt fartune to their own advantage. 
2. Who was entruſted with the adminiſtration du- 
ring the minority of Henry VI? | | 
A. The duke of Bedford was made protector, and in 
his abſence the duke of Glouceſter; and the duke of Exe- 
ter and the biſhop of Wincheſter, were entruſted Wer 
yy RG ſta — the prin d 
In w te was ces dominions, u 
eee 
A. En Ir enjoy d a ce 
but Charles VII. exerted - himſelf with the — vi- 
gour, in order to ſupport himſelf upon che throne of 
France. 
2. Was he ſucceſsful? | 
E Nos for he loſt the battles of Cevants and Ver- 
noitil, and the Engliſh d iſpoſſeſs d him of ſo many ſtrong 
holds; that the only title they now beſtow'd; upon him 
was that of the Litt —— Fo on Bourges: and we may rea- 


ſonably preſume, they have drove him 


on the other ſide the — For? they taken Orleans. 
Q. Did they lay ſiege to it? | £ 
A. Yes, in the year 1429; and after having routed 
the ſeveral bodies of men that were ſent to throw pro- 
viſions into it, it was look'd upon as. loſt, hen Jean 
of Arc, a young + pq born in the village of Don- 
remy in Lorraine, of 21 years of age, came to Chinon 
whaeitide Charles then __ his-court, and told him, 
that ſhe was 22 y ent by heaven, in order t raiſe. 
the fiege of Orleans erwards- to carry um to 
Rheims, and cauſe ne to be crowyn d in dcn. 
2 Was any credit given to what ſhe ſaſd? 

The King having committed her to thecexaming- 
| nates perſons, of great learning and piet . Way 
firmly — that God, the protector and father of 
ſovereigns, had ſent his delivering augel to te ſcue him 

out of the hands of the Engliſh acegrdingly he gave 
the maid of Orleans, r el this name the — kngwn 
in hiſtory) a ſtrong je} ou Who, putting her 
of at their head, e diſcomfited the Engliſh 8 


4 ( ros | 
Orleans; aſtor which eee, ONO men to 
gee according to the Erench: hiſtorians, tho!:the Eng -. 
h vrriters mention but 600, at the ſturming of ſeve- 
ral forts. which the King of Hugland had buile/ abgut 
this city, and forc d him to raiſe the ſiege with great 
diſhonour, on the 8th of May 14419 But this ſudden 
defeat of the Engliſh — to the ſtrange frenzy 
and ſurpriae vrith w they were ſeiz d, in the 
e that they were to encounter a wii ht. 
Did not the maid of Orleans continue der conqueſts ? 
| Ves, ſhe purſu'd the enemy cloſe, and diſpoſſeſsd 
them of Gergeas, da Ye, Bolsa; the. likewiſe 
defeated them at Far in 3. atter which: ſhe-car-/ 
ryd-Charles:to Nhrinis, — the cities that lay in 
her way, and was equally ſucceſsful in her return; and 
ſhe animated the French to ſdchi-a/ degree, that 
were now. become as formidable to the Engliſh as the 
2 had formerly been to the French, and routed them 
in all places where-over: they: dard do wait r 
4 en da. K KL 21h ge: 
OY became of this heroine 3 vie; 
She vas taken priſoner in a ſally made upon the 
Engliſh in the ſiege of Campeigne, after which they 
carryd her to Roan, where the Engliſh miniſters. — 
demnd and burnt her for a witch, — 
1431; however, her death did not oocaſion the 
change in the affairs of Frances r had at 
feſt imagin d. 5 2 — r 20 AURAL tt yo! 
What abe duke of [then take 
In order ©o pur e der er her 9 % al 26. 
. © Au Being of opinion that. farh of che rech ad "3 
her'#' to King Hewy, wouldohave a ſtrunger affection 
for him, if he were crown'd Kg of Furs hi caus d 
him to go to Paris, here the er of hlt coro- 
nation Was perform'd” in ens church on 6200p, che 
$9 of 'December 1430, 50 161! bobeu! :s 4 16 
. What farther meabres And he tek 
He raisd forces in Dgiani and Iretand;and'erith 
thoſe reinfore'd his: amy j but the duke of / Bur 
Ming accommodated matters with Charles VII. and 
deen tor him after the . concluded -at | | 
Aras; * 


(/1091)) 


Arras; and the inhabitants 6d Bortz ving paid: allo- 
— to their king the year following, Engliſh! 
fortunes, — e of Bedfor 2 man cf great 
brayery er r * e, ing che 
2 Who meceeded — cle ai gui 
The duke of York, ——— H— 
1 but the latter laſt allcthat th 
Engliſh ſtill ipoſfeſs'd in France, by his to ſur- 
render 3 — ee | 
Aragonots, treaty. 544 ut 
"2 in In what manner wasvitloſt2 : 


—— to the crown in 1462, aſter having been 
ſuboct to the Engliſh for upwards of three hundred years. 
Did not the inhabitants of: this province tie? 
Some particular perſons recalłd the lord Au, 
the firſt earl of Shrewsbury, an En gliſh general, who was. 
receiv'd into Bonrdeanx aud certain other cities ; but 
having been deſeatid and kil/d' near Cafbillon,vini1 454, 
every thing ſubmitted to the French; anch. ſime that 
time the Engliſh have not been maſters of ſo much as 
— — ary [7 et 
O. Had King holds ſtil left in unser 
 AiCalats; — gaps Their territories, 
continged ſtill fubje& — "NOW 207 SU ,& 
Di not he: abour” provent-fuck A 
Jost fuccofptdve 0, 511552125 : hath 0 ach! 1 
— out ui chis eee — 
unexpetient'd, andiſtill under the directionoot 
tiſters; anch from the time that hecook the — 
tion into his ατn hands; to his bein s'd, Nu 
was never free from confuſion and di js 0 Or 
Q. What 6crafiowdrall? cher trodblet a 216 2 
The il ſuccgſt of >4is affairs in Franke, the 
Queen's munition, und che pretenſtont of the Duke o 
1 zA df 10 e t ad: bat argior al 
2 What \was the vathe of this Queen? ito voor 


A1 Mar of Aja, dau 1 titular 
King ef Sil he wn eaſe aua had a go? 


was conquer d in 14e, und G 


2 2 


fle@ted honour on the moſt famous caprainsof ber age. I men 


What troubles did this princeſs occaſion? and ol 
2. "Exaſperated to ſee that the duke of Gloceſter was but he 
King in fact, while her husband bore only the title, the of 
ſhe rook the adminiſtration into her own. hands, and pr 
cauſed the duke to be atreſted ; and if the hiſtorians of aut 
that age are 10 be credited, he was ſtrangled two days 2 
after his impriſonment, by her order: ſhe afterwards Fw 
made the duke of Somerſet: chief | miniſter, ia. man odious. ther 
to the Engliſh, becauſe Normandy and Guienne had been duke, 
loſt at the time of his being governor: thereof. igen 
. Why was this change follow'd with diſcontents? im 
lt was impoſſible but it muſt diſguſt great num- and tl 
bers of people; and Richard, duke of York, who laid 9. 
juſt claim to the croyn, made cms oy ava F 
ns army.” > 1 1 
— did his pretenſions conſiſtꝰ? whic 
Alle was fonotthe ear! — for re. with 
bellion at Southampton in 1415, and of Anne, daughter and Marc 
heir of Roger Mortimer, earl of March, ſon and heir of engay 
Philippa, the ſole daughter and heir of Lionel duke of 2 
Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward III. and elder brother 72 
of Fohn of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, father of Henry IV. land, 
Do the women ſucceed: to the-crown of England ? fame 
We have already had an example thereof in the 2 
perſon of Maud; — to which the Mortimer: F ; 
were” juſtly entitled to the crown, to the excluſion of bad 
the du Right of who 


of Lancaſter; and as the _ 
theſe princes was now devolv'd u ard duke of ther 


Tork, as heir to his mother; he migh lawfully can the 
crown of England. | 
. But Henry-VI. was not an ulurper? TEA 
A. Tis true; but then be was grandſon to an uſur- 
rb however, his unwarlike genius, the calamities of 
s reign, and — fickle temper of the Engliſh, ever 
— of novel 3. prompted duke Richard to revive a 
ba , which he had not dar'd ſo much as to men- 
in the two preceding reignss. 
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Did his ſucceſs equal the hopes with which he 
had d himſelf? | 
A. He defeated the King's armies in ſeveral 
ments; in one of which he took King Henry —— 
and oblig d him to acknowledge him his ſucceſſor; 


but he was not able to advance any farther, becauſe of 


the oppoſition he met with from the Parliament, who 
propos d this expedient, and accordingly drew up an 
authentiek declaration thereof.” . 
fmt be 
A. Queen r to it, ing t 
ther a body of troops, ſhe bo. corey fort — * 
duke, and his adherents; when coming to an en- 
gement, ſhe defeated him, in December 1460, kill d 
im and his ſecond ſon, the young earl of Rutland; 
and their heads were fix d on the walls of the city of York. 
2. Was the duke's party ruin d by his death? _ 
A. The earl of March his ſon, and the brave carl of 
Warwick, got together the remains of the routed army, 
which they reinforc'd with new | 
with the Queen's forces on 2 the agth of 
March 146 1, yy battle, and after two hours 
army was defeated and put to flight. 
What were the fruits of this victory? ) 


T Edward, earl of March, was crown'd-kingof Eng- 


— in the city of London, the 23th of June of the 
eee, (00193928 ee e pg 
How old was King Henry when he was dethron'd ? 
A. Thirty nine years, and about three months. He 
had by Margaret his wife only one ſon; call'd Edward, 


who was in the ninth year of his age when his fſa- 


ther met with this ill fate. 
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2 and got together a conſiderable body of _ 
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HA T becupe of Hewry VI: 
4. He fled-jaro.$rotland;» with the G 
his conſort and the Prince of Hales his. prank, cr 
met with a very favourable . 
| 2: From whom? ' * 
A From. Queen Mary "of: Salon argon of that 
kingdam, and mother of King Fame, III. to whom 
they ſurrender d Berwick, the better to engage her in 
their Intereſts, and to obtain a body of forces in order 
to recover what they had loſt. 
2. Did ſhe furniſh them with any? 
Ves; and having reinforc'd them with two thou- 
fand men which Queen Jabella had brought from 


Tye * 


they enter d Northumberland in 1463. 
Was their enterprize ſucceſsful? 
A. No; they were entirely routed by the marquiſs 
of Nevil : in this n. Henry was * 
ner, 


(61431) 
ſoner, and the Queen, with the 'Prince ae, fled 
for ſhelter into a Wood. in thi Rv 
Did no unhappy Accident befal 88 n 
They: vrere taken by thieves t chem of 


every thing they bad ; but afrerwands about 
the diviſion of the booty; the Qieen tool che prince 
her ſon in her arms, and ſtruck into the remoteſt part 
of the foreſt, where ſhe had certainly died with fatigue 
and grief, had ſhe not met with a peaſant, who c- 
miſerating hef! ſufferings, condb Hed her to the ſea-fide, 
where 2 ſhip lay, : walnich convey q hen vo: France. Aus. 
n. #ir, uictiy eee ee: 
this feat? N04653?- gid 10 vat 79 7s 
A. As be was perſuaded bas the fare inet hod:tu 
eſtabliſh* hinnſelf in it, would? ber turmdke a alliance i 
with Lewis XI. King of France; hedeputeu tlie carl uf 
Harwick to demand Bona of Sau ſiſter in- law to that 


King, in marriage in his name; but juſt as it wπν ˙ _ 

the point of being concluded, 'he ſcat ondens ta the eu 

F ˙ 1 & beival avab wot a ni % das) 
Oncwhat:motive?.n. 185 Dad 1:25. ↄdg £ A 


Jahn he paſſwanely: in —— — 
indng i impofitle fot him inn —_ | 
to take her to wife ende been 

. Did ſo uncqual a match eiveutiverid firivfuionds: 
A The earl of Warwick: refolv'd" to. revenge. himſelf” 
8 for the affront which Edward had put upon 
im; the duke of Glocefter reſus d to recognize a Queen 
bee er and the reſt of the Engliſh" had now 


the urn cotite pt for Eumaru. (IS ATT 1827 at: 
What — — of cis? to was 
The carl ot Warwick and the duke of —_ an. 


held a correſpondenc —— Margaret, and 
other chieſs of the houſe oſ — — 
Henry to the throne; and :wccordinpghyraifedtam anny;% 
in the year De — 
took 1 Net uren kawkha A 
9: ln what manner did be make his eſcaped 2 ao 
A. He brib'&-thott who were apppbinted to gj. 
him, and after wards levied a ſtronger body of VE: 


(114) ) | 
than the former; with theſe he attack d the earl of 
Warwick ſo furiouſly, that he was forc'd to fly into 
France: but during his abſence, his friends taking ad- 
vantage of King Edward's remiſſneſs, who now devoted 
himſelf entirely to his pleaſures, exerted themſelves with 


ſo much vigour, that he croſs d the ſea with all poſ- 
fable diſpatch in order to head them. 

©. Did he meet with better ſucceſs in this engage- 
ment: 
A. Yes; for he forc'd King Edward to fly into Fl. 
land, and reſtor d to the throne, the 13th ot O#, 
1470, ſummon d a Parliament, where Edward was de- 
clar'd guilty of high-treaſon, and in purſuance thereot 
both he and hisaccomplices were ſentenc'd to loſe their 
heads, with. confiſcation of all their goods and chatrels, 


2. Did his affairs continue in this flouriſhing con - 
\ 


dition for any conſiderable time? 
A. No; for ſome very weig 
params in-the north, King 


affairs calling for his 
Edward return'd into Bug- 


and, and in a few days levied a powerful army; upon 


which the earl haſted to London, but coming to an en- 
gement, he loſt his life in it; when Henry was again 
impriſon d in the tower, which prov'd the laſt, on the 
1 ith of April, 1471, and Eaward re aſcended the throne. 
9. Was no attempt made to dethrone him? _ 
A. Queen' Margaret headed a powerful army, under 
whom the duke of Somerſet, the earls of Richmond and 
Pembroke, King Henry's natural brother, commanded 


. What did King Edward upon this occaſion ? 

A. He advanc'd againſt them, and coming up with 
them near Tewksbury, dzfeated them entirely; the young 
Prince of Wales: and the Queen were taken priſoners, 
and the former was barbarouſly murder'd afterwards; 
the duke of Somerſet was taken and beheaded, and the 
carls of Richmond and Pembroke were oblig'd to fly into 
Britany, where they were iciz'd. . | 

What became of the King and Queen? 

A. King Edward barbarouſly ſacrificd Henry to his 
own ſecurity, in the fiſtieth year of his age; and as for the 


Queen, ſhe was impriſon'd in the tower, and did not reco- 


ver 


his v 


s 
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yer her liberty till 14-75, when ſhe went over into France, , 
where ſhe died, and was buried at St. Maurice of Angert. 
2. What dig King 'Edward afterwards? 
A; He / viſited, all the provinces of his dominions, 
and caus'd upwards of fourteen hundred gentlemen, 
who were either impeach d or convicted of adhering to 
K. Henrys intereſt, to be put to death; and to com 
theſe bloody executions, he caus d the duke of Clarence. 
his brother, to be drown'd, in a cask of Malmſex. 
2 What made him perpetrate ſo horrid an action? 
A. For having made too free with the Queen's cha- 
racter, according to ſome hiſtorians, not to mention 
that an aſtrologer had foretold King Edward, that a. 
E whoſe name begun with G, would diſpoſleſs, 
is children of the crown; and as. the duke's name 
was George, that alone was reaſon ſufficient for the 
taking of him out of the way. e . 
9. Are, theſe the only memorable tranſactions in 

ing Edward's reign? | | LE ba et 
A. He oblig d Hf III. King of Scots, to ſurrender 
up Berwick, which Henry VI. given up into his 
hands; after which he went over into France with 42 
ſtrong body of forces. So hs te ans 
18 Did he perform any remarkable action in that 

ng 


om ? 

A. No; for the conſtable of St. Paul having broke 
his word with him, and Charles duke of Burgundy not 
joining him with an army, according to his promiſe, 

was calily prevail'd with to conſent, to a. peace, 
whereof Lewis XI, made the firſt overtures, and which, 
they concluded in their interview at Pequignd, the 29th. 
of May, 1475. | 1 9 
2. How did King Edward employ himſelf after all 
his warg were at an end? PR a | 
A. In improving the civil government ; reſtoring 
things to the gaod order they were in before the break- 
ing out of the wars; and in encouraging trade and all 
the polite arts. 
. What were the qualities of King Edward? 
A Before he was king he was ſurprizingly active. 


 Tigilant and warlike; but he was no ſooner inveſted 


with 
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With the Grit than he devoted him ſelf wholly 
to His Reue 8 threvy him into the profoundeſt 


lethargy, out of Which he Would never have awak d, 
had e been for that violent ſtock, "nn, numbled 
him from the throne. ' Sad as 
"What do authors relate Wing hs death N 
Philip de Comjnes pretends that he died for grief 


that Lewis XI. prefer the alliance of the houſe of 


Auſtria to that A 3 ok da ne 1 
wha appears , t. mk 
* Gas, bed brou ghe him to his 
2 1 7 be thiß as it; Wil, be was i with # violent 
1200 carried Hi i off, che gth oF Apr 1483, in 


95 5 r _ ind the” 22d, of his TE) « 
2 Wh Al Laber Herner 3: «of 
"©. He had by "Queen bead his wife, thite ſons 

and cight daught 

wo def in their in Fdward, who Fair — 

and Richard, duke. of © 1 5 is vi 6 

orb eee a VI. Ce 

7 matted ro che Lord ne, 20722 Thomas Howard 
Ke of No#fotk } Brigit, 25 embraced a monaſtick 


life; Mary, who died unmarried; Catharine, married 


to m cvurtuch, cat! of Devonſhire.” We muſt ob- 


ſerye in this reign, that in the hiſtories of England there 


is * comtitiuat Miſtake in throhology 7 and ſome- 
times tg years, from 1474 to the end of itt. 

Had not King award feyeril miſtreſs?” 
A Yes, but he was particularly emmourd. of three, 


whe Fane Shore Was one ; * firſt,” he; aid, was. 


the*merrieſt woman in his kingdom; the ſecond, the 
moſt witty; and the third, the moſt holy, becauſe ſhe 
never ſtirr'd out of the church but when he ſent for 
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Wo ſucceeded King Edward IV? 21613 
D V. his eldeſt fa, ner to 
reign. 1. : 


2. Give ſome-account of his reigu 
A. It laſted but two months; irn 
brother were murder + by the protector Riahand 
Dake of Stenger their: yh or Dy pomp py ry ya 


the crown. * 
Abet er tis wecken ion >; nt 


Relate the parti 

A. Richard having for ſome time obſer vd, that it 
would be impoſſible ſot his brother to live much 
longer; be being juſt to fink under the burden 
of his infirmities, which licentiouſneſs and æxceſs 
had brought upon him ; {ſer every wicked artifice at 
work, in order Rrince ., ward out of the bangs 
of earl Rivers,” his uncle by \t morher* 8 fie and 
Richard. out of thoſc af ze Querntthather who was 
fled for ſanctuary to the abbey of Weſtminſter. 

2. How did he diſpoſe of theſe two princes? 

A. He lodged them in the tower, where the Engliſh 
Kings uſually» reſided before their coronation; when 
having thus got tbem into his power, he, to his mo- 
ther's ſhame, Wo was 155 links, eps report chat 
the late Ki and the duke of Clarth his brother, 
Spring of her unlawful amours; and that 
as he himſlf was the qnly, 1 Bec ſon of the _duke 
of Tork, he ought juſtly to ceted him and Feber, 
that the Prins, his nephews, © were vnldwfu y be- 


1 of very IePirt h: elne 


Was any credit given to what he ade 2 


(118) 

4. They either believ'd the Protector, or did no 
dare to oppoſe him; for he had a very ſtrong party, 
who appear d ſword in hand, by which means all hi; 

roceedings were approv'd, the common people 
mented by the duke of Buckingham,” the head of the 
ty, offer d to ſer the-crown upon his head. 
Did he accept it? | 
Ac Yes; having firſt made a ſhew as if he had been 
forc'd to it; after which he caus'd the young Prince; 
wo be pat to bh. | 
2 In what manner was this horrid action perpe- 
trated ? F. Inn 1 8 irrer 
A. The Protector, upon Sir- Robert Brackenbury', 
lieutenant of the tower, refuſing to be an accomplice in 
ſo barbarous a ſcene of villany, gave the government 
thereof to Sir Fames Hrrel, for one night only ; who 
employing one Miles Foreſt and James Digbion his 
| horſe;keepers ; theſe villains, in the dead of night, 
enter d the chamber where the two Princes lay, and 
ruſhing upon the bed, ſtifled them both; after which 
they were buried under the ſtairs; but by order of 
King Charles II. their bones were remov'd, in 1679 
to Miſtminſter-Aòbey, where a monument was erected 
to their memory. n An e 


RIchaRp III. ſrnamd Crook · back d, 
| XXXIX“ King of- England. 
From 1483, 0 1485. a 


© 


Popes. | Emperor of the Eaſt 
Sixrus IV. 1471 FreventclV. 1.440 


Innocent VIII. 1484 Ning of France. 
r . 200 
2B Y whom was K. Richard III. rais'dto the throne? 
A. By the common people, who offer'd him 
the crown that Edward IV. had wore, which he freely 
accepted, | , | 


1 * : 
. 
9h 
i 


r 


— om A * and had the utmoft com- 
mand over — i in concealing” his intentions. 


that the Engliſh were very deſirous of having him m og | 


(419) 


Deſcribe tho perſon and qualities of Richdrd 7 

| Saws be enough known' by the horrid action 
above-mention'd, I ſhallnevertheleſs/ after all the Engliſh 
hiſtorians, deſcribe him as follows: He wad little in 
ſtature,” very obey; was f ſhap'd ; had neither faith, con- 


* was a great impoſtor, diſſembler, 
cruel in his nature: but at the fame 
per ſonal valour; Was ſagacious, 


ſcience, * 


Did this prince long enjoy the fruits of hiv ile? 

= The take of Backing bam at tis re- 
fl him (after he had fer the crown upon his head) 
lands of the houſe of Hereford, Which he ima- 

pot was his right ; he concertec wich John Morton, 


of Ely, to ſet the carl of Wc — gan 
| then in Britany, upon the throne.,, _ 
D. Was this ſuccesful ? ? 
4. King Richar 


haying diſcoyer'd the pr par pur 

the duke of Buckingham A far as Wales, defeated h 

troops, and caus'd him to be beheaded. 

* King Richard after this firmly cltabliſh's in 
e 


rone? 


4. No; for the earl of Richmond knowin 


over them, {ct out from Harfleny the 3orh of Fu 
1485, and landed at Milford Haven in Wales, with a 


| conſiderable number of Britong, which the duke of Bri- 


tany had furniſh'd him with, and ſome Nr mant, which 
Charles VIIL had ſent to his aſſiſtance. 720 
2. Did he meet with any friends there??? 
A The lord Stanley came with 5000 men to bis a- 
ſiſtance. With this army, which, with the ſuccours 
from France, amounted ro upwards of 12000 men, he 
advanc'd towards king Niehard, and came up Wirk him 
near Beywurtih, the 204 of Augaft, 148 /; when an en- 
gagement enſuing, King Richard's. 12 Wiis\defeated, 
and he hürnſelf loft his hfe in itt 
| .Was king Richard ever married? ad 
Les, to Anne, ſecond” daughter to Richard Nevil, 


"they earl of Warwick ; by whom he had a fon 
great J . 


3 


Ke in a — in 1 ſame —— 
© ceremany.. Howerer, me time after, Henry VII. 
. an ee nene ayer bis HO. 
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Who inde Richard III? 

erk aM. Henry VII. ſrnam d eis e 
debe began his reign in renn. 

D. What pretenſions had he to the crown? +. 

A. He had all choſe of fol wk ye pon IE for 
his mother was, become chief of that great fanvily,. . 
ide death of Buwat Pnge ou, fon wh Aer) 5 
20458 d * 
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te tds le aged che rend liess oF the houſe of 
York, by his marriage with Frinceſi Elizabeth, eldeſt 
EL of King > 20 9 If. 7 4 . 


What were his qualities? 
If wee — 1 the 
accompliſh'd Princes that ever ſway d the Engli/h 
3 he — 2 mind, 
a genius that ſuffer d nothing to eſcape its pene· 
tration; and he concerted all his meaſures ſo zuſtly, 
thar-he:ineverofail'd of ſucceſs in his greateſt deſigns; 
he was brave without loving war; and'lov'd peace, but 
upon no other terms than that it might add to his 
ory: He was a Mecanas to all the learned: men of 
ee contributed vaſtly to the revival of the polite 
4s in hi kingdom, and Roo Gs, 

D. Was he belov'd by his ſubjects? | 
A Ne found it impoſſible to obtain their alfeRticn, 
4 that hie veign was one comtinual ſeries of troubles 

and diviſtone; and theſe were fomenced ans by 
Give ſonie'account of -"> wy Pod al 1. 
T Simmel "was a young ſtudent of Oxford, * 
do a baker; be was a comely perſon, and reſembled {> 
exactly in feature 1 of Warwick, im 
in the tower of Land, chat it was ſemee poſſible to 
diſtinguiſh them! | Rithand Simon; a prieſt of Orford, a 
man of wi,” but ambitious refoly'd te- ſet᷑ che crown 
:of Ng lad upon his: head; e 
e een fond: of novelty , 

bat did he in erder te effect it? 

4. He taught Simmel to per ſonate the you — 
Warwick; and he being of ah ambitious ſpirſt, acted 
- whatever part they thought — to S — 
mom tarried him to Ireland; where he 
earl of Hargiot : When immediately great —— | 
were · made to raiſſ him to the tone; the people 


: 


| * thikking3tha# he did juſt clim to it, and wry 


© be was crown d at Dibble 624 14 EG 
 D2 Washeftkitiowle y the ie aaly 7. 
A. Margaret of York; d 8 — Ag 12 


8 ; 2 


* 


435 \ 


(trap) 


thouſand men; und the carl of Een fn tothe duke 
of Svffalk, came alio in fo him 
Did he continue in Mala f 3862 *0 voted Ws n 
A. Finding he had an army at his command, -capable 
of attempting any thing, he croſsd into England in 
4487. — 79 r with him near 
A village Loe, utterly rout troops, in an 
nent which laſted three hours. Henry: VII. 
kis life, and at firſt order d him to ſerve in his 
— mY afterwards made him one of his falconers, 
in which condition he ſpent the remainder of his-days. 
To return to.Warbheck, whoſe fon was he? 
A. Of a converted of Taurngy, Fohn Orbek by 
mame, and Catherine de la Fare. He was born in Eng- 
4and, and paſſeſi d his native tongue wrell. He 


was handſome, well 9 had a — that com- 


mandef love, and people to take him 


for Nchard duke of Tork, —— of = 1 ＋ who, 

as bas been ohſerv d, fell 2 feriſiee to the 
ambition of Richard Hl. his uncle: 27 

| ee eee ae pon acting this part 

The 'dutcheſs dowager of ee Lage a 15s 

— 2 — king Henry VII. who finding that Simnal's 

had met with ill ſucceſa, — refoly'd to 


= e age of the -fickleneſs- of; the nation, by 
2 whats pretended. duke of l.. 
meaſures did ſhe take for this 


i that Perkin was wit jnfrnmenc fax her 
1 ſhe taught him his part; and in order to re- 
move all ſuſpicion, e er mA; 
* went into Treland. 


Chartes VIIl. King of Hance, Charles iavited. Perkin. to 
kis court, where e —— 
rt; but the only motive for his was in 
order to oblige the, King of Fogland. to fgn the ar- 
ticles of peace with greater diſpatch; ; thereby to give 
bim an opportunity of tg 4. youge to l. 

What became of Tf 

le went no Ronde, mund nen the du 
| 4 2 


> 7. 
*L 13d 


3 


rr 


Fs. . 


ag WU © ye 


into Seat lan 


| Hepry the VIIthis reign? 


\ (227 * . 
ches ol — who. firſt pretended not to know 
him, but ſhe afterwards recogniz'd' him; and gave out 
publickly-that he was the true duke of Tork, that the 
ruffiaus, vy hom Rirhard III. had ſent to murther him, had 


given him his liberty, after they had for 
put the Prince of Wales his elder to death. 
2 Keps did the 17 81 in ankevia to ſet him on 
glifh: throne 2: MI 1Myy3rc of 22570 


4. She away eee Wen and ha» 
ving enable bim es atrem a deſcent in Kent, he went 


nee 
his ad herents. mo — 


. 2: How was this impoticr receiv'd there? 
A. King James IV. gave him an — 
tion, and one of his relations in 


5 > lt 
year 


2 S oo bat 


hat the Corniſh; men had taken up arms, he went thi- 


ther at the head of 3000/ men, laid ſiege to Exeter, 
but fled from; thence upon news being out bim 
CE War ge for n II W 0 

far him to eſcape? yy 
e — ge nh 


of it upon the 
pro dee after us be vr lr 
Fringed tn che tower of tt ange 
ee long here? | — 2 59 
A.” The King being inform d that he was 


D at work in order 4. 
with 


the carl of Hur wic, he cauſed bim to be Hang d 

and beheaded the-carl; but ſome writers adure, us, 
ng lord Was ſacrific d te the jealouſy. of » Fer- 
aue x Catholick, who refusd to. beſtow-the in- 
tanta 'Catharine,; his dagger, on che Prince of Wales 
ſo lang as the earl lived 
2 What other memorable incideats happen under 


waa of cd dualer, 


wut without — Parent noblemen of gicat 
Con ſpir d nis life, for 'the- ſecurity wheredf, the 
Parliament gave him lrave to keep a band: of men, 'cal- 
„„ hwy = "er. oe po 
of his any ſuc | 
Was he not engagid in foreign wars? 
104; He would have carried on war With Brant in in 
order to prevent Charles VIII. from marryi 
of 3 and ſoine time after the 
in 1490, he concluded an alliance with the Em- 


peror Maximilian and Philip 'arch-tuke of Auſtria; 


— landing an army at Calais, he 3 Boulogne, 


a" RE 2 


© but without ſucceſs: not long after 
grace with Charles VIII. in 1492. 


2 What was remarkable in the marriage of ie fo | 


Prince of les? NW3 id 

4. This Princechad eſpouſed cher bu; d 
ver to Ferdinand King of Arra gon, but *twas 4 
that their marria — <7 
ſeveral authors afirm the contrary, and among the reſt 
Sarham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who' always op- 
pos d the marriage of this Princeſs with Henry VIII. 

Had he eredit enough to hinder it? 

A. No; Henry VII. lovd money ſo well, that he 
choſe rather to give Heniy his ſeeond ſon in m 
to that Princeſs, than to Parr with her-dowry, Which 
—— E e be neceſſary — 

Julius II et i 

upon condition that 1. wol not be conſummated be- 


fore the expiration of five years, by reaſon Henry was 


bur twelve years of age. 
WE. prtg remonftrances of the archbiſhop no effect: 
Some writers relate; that notwithſtanding the 
e be aſſerted ſo openly that this mar- 
Was nor allowable by any laws divine or human, 
that Henry, ſtruck 'with' his reaſons, commanded: the 
„ ren to take an oath of the invalidity thereof 
e 4 notary, and commanded him a — 2 
death to diſſolve it ; but this not being 


che council, the marriage was — the 234 
e oppoſition of the zechbiſhop ha 


Power 


—.—. 


Leas) 5 
no other eſſect than to ſerve as a handle for the dĩvorce:; 


the whereof was ſo fatal; 2s: W 
in che * treit by 83 7 1 3524 {3YP 
= a Silly BI det, Fas 
N A 00 umption, 1909s. 5m 
the jad of bis age and the x Ith -of his reign: and was: 
buried in — — abbey; Whicirhe had 
erected vvith the utmoſt mdgnificenee, it being losk d 
upon ar the fineſt ſtructure in England. e 
To whom was Henry married? 
ay To Elizabeth of the hoaſe of Tek; cldeft duughs+ 
King Edward IV by whom he had the followmg: 
Prince of Ala who died at 17 years fag. 
— ſucceeded him; and Eumund, whoa diu at 
—— Of four ters, two died in their 
infancy; Margaret was married to Fame INV. — of! 
Scots ; and Mary was married to Lewis XII. of 
France, and afterwards to Charles Brandon duke 5 
| ©. Did not a ſtrange diſeaſe break out in his time? 
Fes, and it was called the 
_ i Tee les ar Sls = 
peo 149 at wes 
was led nihmond. 


A A” 
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ADRIAN we . + Kings France. 
CLemenT vir.” 1523 Levis XII. | 1498 
au III. 8 1534 Francis I. na NF. 
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4. No; for that court having refus'd to 
ſatisfaction witch reſpect to the divorce; . 
rated himſelf from that church, and after obliging 


refuſed to do it. 
Z. What do you mean by this divorce? 


I juſt now obſery'd- that he had been married to 


Catharine of Arragon, relict to his elder brother, but 
after eighteen years cohabitation, ſhe appear d unlovely 
in his eyes; when cardinal ſer who ſought for an 
opportunity of revenging ſelf of Charles V. per- 
ſuaded Henry to divorce Catharine, becauſe, as he {ai 
the whole world exclaim'd ;againſt.it; and at the fame 
time he inſinuated to him, that the pope had exceeded: 
the limits of his power, in granting him à di 
. How far did this divorce Charles V? 


He was nephew to Catharine, who was kiſter to 


Joan of Arragon his mother, ſecond daughter of Fer- 
dinand V. King of Arragon, and of IJſabella, Queen ot 
Caſtile ; and he ſo highly reſented the affront wr! 
was put upon his 'aunt, that he ſonght all oppor- 


e of revenging himſelf, and was the eauſe 
s being excommunicated; as we ſhall obſerre 


Ws 


jo the 


. * * 
, 8 2 5 4 - 
— a a vw 


affront which. 
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A 8 . mene nj 
td 5 g married to one woman, there! 


Ae Ea 3] 
| x en fie 
forbid the ee 's word to F - 
bout his ſiſter ; and at the fame time he interceded 
with the P , in order to"odtainia'divorec from S- 
* 

24 


4 hr dg: IT *JO4Vz? w$* 1 i; 3 mew 4; þ 
Woo eh u. e unt f. 347 "(19 had | 
lemon V VII. who 'wiis though Ge fit in- 
ee becauſe of the 
— on that for the al treatment he 
had met with Fom et the emperor, who! had impriſon d 
bim in the caſtſe of $7. Angelo, after after he had en and 
cke dome 10 RY en 
0 Oh gun en divorce 2 fa⸗ 
n at firſt gave Rim Gmc! dope of it, "which 
only chH¹ d the: more: but Sſeruple to- Aiſ- 
4 0 marriage of eighteen years continuance, eu 
virtue of the difpatfition-of à former P | 
id Ul 5 mo 2 —— r was ln 
ving ; the la juſtice; the of angrin 
| CIS «Fre Charles * theſe 2 
1 rn to change 
his formier-refoluri ons. 9 ; im BY 
2. What coarſe did K be N 
A. He firſt employ d flattery, intreaties, menaces, 
money, and the credit be had with Francis 1. and af- 
terwards remev d the cogn¹rͤnce of that affair to his 
own dominions ; and obtam d cardinal Wolfey his chief 
miniſter and favourite, and cardinal Campejus biſhop of 
Salisbury, commiſſioners for the hearing of the fame. 
But a r theſd ſeveral bad deen taken, and his 
cauſe had been theſe two prelates, both 
; of them his ſubjects, — being able to obtain 
what he ſo curneſtiy deſired he un 
. „„.... 


F 4 . 2 


(/ 12; )) 
"Did 


cohabit with Queen Carharine ? 
SYS"; to Kimbolton, one of the royal 


2 \ 2 —— er 
| it 97 20 Pa, 
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— on the 4th of ORE 
ſtatutes which had been made under 


in any 
all be judg d within th p 
neither tenths, annates, or St. Pet 


N 


caſe he refus d to ac 
however Francis I. int 
interview which be had 
be prevail'd with him to 
till ſueh time as he had em 
_ to make him return to 

2 Did this meet with ork? 

A. Francis I. ſent Folon du 


King Henry; Du Be 
ſuing - tn mee which he = 
by 1 pa in oppoſition to t 
— himſelf. — ſo — 41 prudenos and n 1 
ration, that King Henry gave him — 
ſubmiſſion, and — not to rare him ſelf from 
the church, n the Reps ba Aua the exeomr 
munication. 23 1% 4% $07 lo be Do ON 
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were not able to prevail with the x 47 ah to refuſe ſo» 
juſt a requeſt, they had-it limited to the ſhorteſt} time 
poſſible; and were ſo urgent to have it exeemed, that: 
upon its being claps'd, and no news coming from Eng-- 


"What ee dd ie eee 
Eu fal to the See of Bowe i th Pope, 
who now blam' found it” 


England; nominated . and confirm d biſbops, creted> 
new biſhopricks, took the annates and reer Jo 
ſeiz& upon the revenues of the ma, | 

9. What was his next ſtep ?:: . 

A. He per ſecuùted all ſuch as oppoſed his deſign as, Ad 
cauſed” Sir Thomas More, lotd high- chancellor Sf Eng-- 
land, and cardinal Fiſher, bi ſnop of Rochefter;' who had 
deen his tutor, to be beheaded; be likewiſe order d the 
bones of Thomas. Becket, archbiſhop of Canter bam co 
be publickly burnt, and . ener 3 
the treaſures: of the Chur 

Did not his ſubjects: ag 

Ahe laity had the ut 1 
— — and were exaſperated at the honour 
that was ſhewn them at court, and in all publick aflem-+ 
blies; not to mention the juſt offence they took ar che 
lewd and licentious lives the monks led. 1 
ET not the clergy: cxert theraſelves * this 


A. The-monks preach d with — 
ge theſe innovations, and the: prieſts prevaifd upon: 
peaſants in the north of Englazdito viſe; however 
Nn * the * and the mu- 
R * 


; make a a 


Prhar church, of having imbib'd the Poo 
 timents- of the ancient Iconoclaſtes, becauſe he caus'd 
moſt of the ſtatues. that ſtood: in ue üun 70. be: 
pull'd down. | 
Was he din no wars? 2. 
He enter d. into the co vhich Pope 
zu II. made againſt Lewis XII. and made an incur- 
non into Picardy with a. army. 
: [85 Did he perform any.memorable eg there? 
A. Not to mention the honour he receiv'd by 
AY emperor in his pays 0 he took Trrowanne, 


E 


t the 13th of. Awguf, 1513 en n 
8. Why was it ſo calbd? 85 >. tit, 
* Becauſe the French employ'd- their has mhare- 
than they did their ſwords. at ih ol 
. In what manner did this war end? " | 

4. By a treary.of peace concluded before the opening 
If the enſuin campaign. 

2. Was the. only. war King Hewy. had with: 

? 


A. Having: enter d into 2 confederacy with Charles V. 
in order to make war upon that nation, he went on board 
a veſſel, the ſails whereof were of cloth of tiſſue; landed 
at Calais, and went and laid ſiege ro fowlogne, which 
MM... made himſelf maſter of, the 14th of September 15445: 
the cowardice of Veryins who commanded there. 
- Are theſe all the wars that King Henry as e. 


gg in? 
Seotch.marching into Blond. i in order to 
irerſion, with an army of 60000 mem headed: 
King; the eart;of:Surrey, and bis ſon · the lord 
2 — advanced towards them with 26 or: 
27090; men; attack d them at. Floddow t he gthe af Sept. 


"At, where * were 8 and: 
| ; entirely 


#7 
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rn their Bag, 


®_} 


5 . 
but tho in t 

ment, they Waltain d ſo has 
ca — King: Jomes V. le wich gra upon 


in . 4 him to his 
of 55 547». in the 57th yea of his age, . 


of his rei 
Cs he Rave e idue ? 


. daughters, Ms 
call'd, Edward. He had. <a> former. by Catharine of 
Arragon; the ſecond by Anne Boleyn; and Edward, the 
Wein By Zane. Samenr: 


Be Hows did he 
ordain d by his laſt will and teſtament, that 
22 ſhould ſucceed him; that in default of hig 
ſhould be recogniz'd 
4 without children, be 2 mould be JO to- 
the throne... : : | 
E How. many . bad be? b 
A: Six; the firſt was Catharine, of 1 hom 
bead the Fineſt — Sa he at-firſt de: rd, = 


e e but he | 


1 bad cer les by bor, bu: 
* died young. 


9. Who was his ſecond wife? 
A Anne Boleyn, by whom he had only one Grohe 
named Elizabeth, who ſucceeded: Queen Mary 
a was. beheaded the 19th of May. —7 tg 0 
_ 2 Whom. did King Heng matry afterwards? 
el. Wham ie took to wife the very 
next 704 had þ her, πöỹnd with the utmoſt mag- 
— 2 This Queerthemghafter wards dig with child, 
* ber pains coming — phyſicians ral; the 


ing; ; 


— 


and Elizabeth, and one ſon 


regulate e 


geen; and that in cas de 


— 
——— 


ound guilty; and accordingly ſhe was condem 


narch, who was now 


= 2» 
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Kingt ding Ae oo the ne ie ut pe tae 


he rather to loſe the misther, they 
fide, and drew Prince Edward from Hae tr * Gets ton 
after * this life j viz, ou 


14th of Offeber 1537. However the beft writers are 
of opinion, that this relation was a mere forgery gery, and 
invented X ro blacken {till more the chan ker 
Kin VIII. 

| Who was his fourth wife? 

A. Anne of Cleves, ſiſter to the Juke of Elever ad 
Gueldres ; this lady was re preſented to him as one of 
the moſt beautiful women br her age; but he was ſo 
much diſguſted, the firſt time he ſaw ber, that he 
could never prevail with himſelf to love * and re- 
pudjated her five months after. 

. Who was the fifth ? 

I. Catharine Howard, a lady deſcended from the moſt 
illuſtrious, and moſt ancient family in the Kingdom and 
being a great beauty, he fell fu in love with her; 
but no ſooner dad he ſatiated his paſſion, than *he* ac» 
cuſed her of adukery, whereof ſhe is ſaid ta hay = 


by 
'3 which was 8 


in a publick manner, on the 12th of February, 1542. 
Who was his ſixth wife? 
A. Cathurine Par, relict of the lord Larimer. $he 
was handſome, and bad ſornething ſo engaging and. in- 
ſimuating, as gain'd her univerfal eſteem; to Which we 


act of parliament to loſe her 


muſt add, that ſhe had an extenſtve and in 
nius; ſhe em brac'd te doctrine of Lale bur ir had 
-lke to have coſt her her life. 
Fa manner dd ſhe cee King Hewy' 
t 
e , that 
be revok'd the order he had given to h: e her ſciz'd, 
and brought to a tryal; however, the would not have 
been ſecure, had not death taken away this fickle Mo- 


own.contemptible in the eyes 
of the whole world, ard oa brought ſo many of 
his wives to an unhappy 


'N * give ſome event 1 


( 155 
fate of thoſe, who wers the chief inſtruments of the Me 
yoree, and rhe Fparation of the Egli Church from that 
Rome.” — 1 . — nne 24. 


of 7 LIIA Sr ” {tid 

A. Woolſey, who was the firſt who promoted. the di- 
vorce, was à butcher's Þn of 'p/wich, in the county of 
Suffolk ; he was a ſtudent in Magdalen College in Oxfard, 
and afterwards maſtet of the grammar ſchool there; he 
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next had a rectory given him; then tutor ta ſome yo 
King Henry VII. A --< 
5 Wil he rats'd 3 Sores 
 £ Henry VIII. who had à great a 
the adminiſtration of affairs into his hands; m 
im biſhop of Lncoln, and afterwards archbiſhop of 
ork, and got him elected Cardinal, as alſo a commiſſion 
from the a 2 which be was made Legate 4 latere. 
1 not ſo many great dignities ſatisfy his am- 
5 . e 


CH 


— his 4 hk. of tid. Mii x 


A. No; he aim'd at the pontifical' chair, to which - 
Charles V. promiſed to raiſe him; but as that emperor * 


fail'd rg promote his intereſts in two conclaves, in one 

where he cauſed Adrian, who had been his tutor, to 

de elected Pope; Woolſey reſolv'd to ſpire him, and for 

that purpoſe per ſuaded King Henry to ſollieite the di- 

yorce ; but this afterwards proved his rum. 
©. In what manner? 


' A. Ie del bad not credit enough at the court of 


= 


Rome, to obtain thoſe things which he had flatter d 


was lem 


court, 


7 * - 
_ <©z was 
tor kim; 
ade 


f 
| 
| 
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ch 
e IS 


| court, and who 
of this work, 


vo 5 17 


piety ; l upon che King to. n arch 
„Did be accept 7 of that 


e f that 2 e f King n 
il marriage. He had the. bravery. to excommunicate 
33 and preſided over all the affürs of the Eg 


. during ee 08 Kang, eos 


What happen d to him under Queen 3 Mary i 
2 A He ſided with the Lady Jane Grey 2 
to aces, „ who being g. Queen ot 
England, cau ed him to be arreſted, and condemn d to 
the flames as a heretick; but he unkappily recanted, 
thinking by that means to ſave his life however, he 
afterwards recover'd from Nis weakneſs, and.ploriouſly 
receiv'd the crown of m rdom. Take the following 
ſhort account of his char He; was naturally of a 
mild and gentle e Kot eh heated, or apt to give 
kis opinion raſfily either of things or perſons. He was 
a man of the utmoſt. candor; was never. known to 
diſſemble his opinion, or diſown his friend; two rare 
qualities, in that age „ 4 In a word, he was 
Pious, and very, charitab tothe Poor. 


EpwarD VI. XLIF King of England, 


krom 1547: to 56; 

Emperor. King of Frince 
raus III. "HY ' Enaniss V. 1519” Enid 1547 
en. 1559 


9. FHichot King Henrys children kicrreded him? 
- A: Edward VI. I 205 tho*. but nine years of 
age, was asvertheleſb very well skillt d in the Latin and 
French t and had ſome knowledge | of the Greek, 
py; and tlie Haliaãm. 
Z. To whom was the adrminiſtration of aſfirscom- 
mitted Guang bi — | pants) ce 4 
© 17 : * n 3 


(mp) 
A4. To a eduncil compoſechof fix 


the chief was\Edward $ uncle to the King by 
d 0b cone mate — 4 
ul eee 


"2. Di "Did any thing revmrkabl happen daring bis 4 


4. r 


lius, which he had inftilPd: into 
2 


obtain d ar one, agar pen than — . — 
eee ebe voter 
As the 


parliament conſiſted of perſons — — 
entirely at his devotion, they examin'd the tenets of all 
the reformers, and made choice of ſuch as to them ap- 
r 0. which they 2255 
t com 4 1 to vr ve 
the name of the Church of England. 2 

2 What ſteps adh be rake in.onder to ere ir upon. 

4 ſtrong foundation? 4 5527 

4 a the makes the mitione Ma — 
er ; part of the Romifh ceremonies ;- permitted the e abe 
to marry, and decreed — — 
ſhould refuſe ro comply with theſe changes. 

228 Did not ſo ——— occalion great dit 
s in England 2: 

- A. . was ali-ne-che 
unworthy treatment which the nobility met with;. 
who raisd a rebellion in all che northern. 
counties in England. 

— Was this infurre@tion arcended wd anf il com: | 


ce.? ads 


6136) 
n _- 


— I. grant 44 Stuart i 
marriage to King Edwar being ied 
to the Dauphin, the pr . 

werful army; r that of the Queen at Mulpl. 


— þ, the 1cth of September 1547; tho much ſupe- 
rior to his in number; killd near 14000 men, took: 


4 Tay «7 8 
to improve this victory, 
ä —— 2 — On 
2. — the war carry d on with = of en | 
A No; for Henry II. 8 ol 
2 poſſeſſed the Englif of all 
"4 laces they had taken, 1 


Was the protector 
> The-Scots having r 


Wherefore was he unable to oppoſe conqueſts? 
The court was full of Malecontents, and the pro- 
eser Rebels; not to mention that France was levying 
ny and threatned England vxith a. terrible war. 
In what manner er n dif 
517 
= He ſuppreſs the maleconrents by kinoithor 
while the King's forces curb'd the inſolence 1 
and the French not fucceeding in the ſiege of Boxlogne,. 
they conſented to a treaty of peace, by which he was left 
1 of rhat city x ic — 1 
ture wit 0 
©. Did ſucceſs-always attend upon. the: protector? 
A. No; he was ſo unfortunate, as to have the lord: 
Seymour, OP whom he had ereated high ad- 
mira}, engage in a F pats perſon 
and the — ſo was obli 
him in parliament, when he was ſentenced to loſe his 
head, which was accordingly executed the 10th od 
N 1549. 
Had he no other enemy? 
"Thomas Dudley earl of . himdifmif'd: 
tem the adminiſtration, and proſecuted him with o 
much vigour, that an act SD 


which he was ſentenc d to loſe his head on a ſcaffald; 
accordingly. he was executed on the 22d of Fan 
1552, the 1 * ſent aa expreſs order 2 


that purpoſe. 


OS? Ts as 
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e 


ä ( 732 5 
A What 8 6 he young King yp 


form during his ceiga 7 
4 > 


A. He encourap 


$907 eV —. 1 0 


di 444 — A 44.5; x Pie 
anno 17% in the vl Yea Year of 
d fix, 


his age, whereof reign; 
. What were tue qualities of this: — : prince}. 7 


A. He had a great genius, and was acquain- 
ted with the inttreſt of his Kix ; be as happy.ia 
a ſweet temper, ſa that hæ would not allo any perſon 
to be put to death upon a religious accounts howWẽever, 
Dudley obſerving he had the bo may == ve * e 
heart, 155 . i 
e e LIT 70 

9. What ow bad Dudley — of Northum- 


1 23 m 2 
A. He intended to own pon one. 
er 


+: He had married ciis lord Gwilford, his fburth ſon f 
to Jans, eldeſt daughter of the duke of Aaſſai hom 
Edward detclarid iiis beir; : VII 
What pretenſions had 222 . 
Mary, daughter to V 88 
France, wack Charles — duke of Suffolk for her 
ſecond busband, by whom ſhe had one daughter, who was. 
married to Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſer,andafterwards. 
duke of Smffolk, to whons the — three daughters, 
whereof had 5 Fant was the „gn a -was 
Ly . Dudley ſucceed in his deſigu JW © 
——ůůůů be — poſe for bim 
w put the 3 and teſtament in execution, 


„ his deſign to the princeſs 
3 — 
NN 


unleſs he firſt got Mary and Elizabeth into his bands, he 

ee in the: King's name, to come to court; 
upon that notice, withdrew into. Norfulll. 

this —— E to 

— eres King:Bugrds cn 

«9360713 
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| Landow: 
Was very weed hard, 


D 
ELIE : 
Fe 4 He made un infurtetion a — 1548 
—— men; but / the = 
_ — ſent againſt him with oily 1100 
——.— drove bn when the karl of 
Warwic . 0 
Te en * e * 4. 


*” Aa 
— 


R (449 2 22 
Many? 
* — 1 553 to I T8 


| Popes. > nn. oy reger, . 
vs UI. „%% eee 
. 21 r = 
aur IV. 1555 Hana II. v — rh 
EM ron 502 Qt vat af rr: 12 W219 12 9 * 
E Wug ger, e vi: 
A. Mary, his ſiſter, dau —— | 
2 who, as was before 3 Lad been de- 
illegirimate; however, b is laſt will and teſts- 
— Ione —_— 
crown, 2 — oy 


3 manner was + it rind? 

22 cen Mary's ri 

table, and Dudley was 

nation declar d for chat pr n 
city, than the 


2 
eee declard him . 


— © = 


ys een (ge F Mogli Nr 
ra ebe KEW. Sat dine ail 
fn She: ſentenc d 9 loſe his head, and after 
s gave orders for the beheading of near four ſopre 
perſons w r 


"Was one, tho 


mber the — 


— liberrys. 


A. 'She {ct the Roman 


which — eld: | 
eee to the ſame 
ad been before the divorce: of- 
— VIII. and the cardinal aboyrmention d reconciłd 
the nation tothe church of Rome; : ider ae 168 
ved it from all eccleſiaſtical oenſures. 

2. Was a general obedience paid to theſe + 

A. Great Numbers adher'd ſtrenuouſly to the 2 
ſion of the true religion, whom Queen na; I. 4 
with great ſeverity: but the — cat 
dear for it under 7 Elizabeth. 

. Was Queen Mary engaged. in any wars? 

A Yes; 22 inſtigation of the King her husband, 
ſhe came to @ rupture with France; and contrary to the 


No- 


(/ h4Q ) 


promiſe ſhe had made the parliament, ſhe: ſent Boos 
men into Flanders, which, very much contributed t» 
the 1 of St. Quintin. S020 u 2100 


. Did ſhe * . any advantage from this wn 
No; and debe, Go iſe. al af deb 
army, diſpoſſeſſed the Eng liſh, in 278. of Ca. 
Lais, Saule, and ere and : all hey Hil. en 
Fratice. 17 rt WINS: My wo 9 I 
2 With what rewper A Engliſh receive ti 
"at Wick area de — in — ties 
. they exclaim'd publickly againſt:Queen Mary's ad. 
and tis faid, chat the ie ſheconccivel 
on that accuunt, and the. averſion which. 
had for her, contributed as much to her — 11 
a dtopſy vrith vrhich ſheewss afflicted. | 
When did the die? 1621 
Don the 25th of November 1558, i the 4g 
year of her age, and the 6rh of her zeign. | 
22 of this Queen / 
— very zealous 
far religion; and of a hocetii life ; howes/ 
ver, as ſhe reſigned. her ſelf emticely- to the humours 
and intereſt of the popiſh gave her ſevere 
counſels, and follow — Some ſay, that 
ſhe was a lady of good nature, and of a 7 
fition in her ſelf; what then can we from the 
— of any popiſh prince, when the 282 
inhuman authority of that church. could 


an aſcendant over the temper of a — 
ceſs, as to make her — — 
which, beſides u n 


med Religion were barat to de. 0 lit me 
1 LA 


Pau 1 
Pius. I 
pius V 
GREGO! 


rag 
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Ul os 4468, to e, oi, as 

. 40 0 Dag ,vT 9 cli 2 | 1 ＋ L 4 

his 1 wny0dd wil - & 1 297 = 

| Pau Iy, 9729 50 — Funmmane, L. ;. iu 8 

eit Pius IV. ord, vine 118 r Lg 

. Pius V. 1567 

ed: W Gaecory XIII. 

is StixTOs-V.,. * 8 11 

u Unzan vil. A690 9 19 
Gx οο MV. ts 2 2: +4 1560 
Inden IX. 13 . . 

& Fun VM... | 3996: rn 5 17 Te 159 
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0 1D ge 9 e. „ Ie behind her? 

a 05 erb her ſiſter, — 

: of of Her VIII. d Ame Boleyn, *  Tacccedeu to the 

Bf ©. Derive ti of Queen Elitaberh t” ©» 

| | Safe ther pd, and had a fine jon; 

| her features Were y regular; {> thatſhe might have 


paſs d for à han woman, but for her Roman noſe; 
ſhe had am dir of inajeſty and grandeur, that became 
her ver Hy well; her carriage was ſweet and engaging ; 
the ladies of her court exceeded her in the art 
of dreſs, or was more ſtudious to heighten; | with the 
pomp and beauty of ornaments, the charms which na- 
* beſtow'd- on her. 6, ol 10 
bat were the © \ 6P ler wude e 
wha . She Dy = — Ted 1 cones rm, 8 her 
mind was #tuſtful of t jaw; her 
tration Wis" 3 
ticks, as nl her the wonder of all the res Ther 
INE. She never reveald any of her 
s conceal'd them from her favourites — 
We who ſubmitted: to her with n 


( 142 ) 
obedience; and rheſe ſhe puniſtid with great 


, affability, friendſhip; 
her zeal = Jul — and cence; to 
which we muſt d, her. bounty to all perſons of di. 
"Kinguiſh'd merit; [the protection ſhe gave to the di 
ſtreſſed, and the great generofiry with which the aſl 
ed ache oo Wants. | 
. e is ſhe chiefly commendedꝰ 
For having eſtabliſ'd the proteſtant religion, 
She declar'd herſelf head of the church, and aſſumel 
the title of 8 rears Go vernau thereof, within her king: 
Amt, both in ſpiriruals and tewporals: but at the ſame 
time ſhe ſuffer d ſeveral things to remain upon ther 
ancient foot, as judging them to be indifferent in their 
nature; ſuch as the ornaments in churches; the titles 
of biſhops, canons, and rectors; abſtinence from — 
during Lent, and on a 8 and Fridays. 
put ſeveral jeſuits to death, who were continually pe 
br to take away her life, | 
Tor what other thin is Big er 
A. For having ſapported. and aſſiſted * 
of France, Scotland, and the Low Conntries:;. but ſhe is 
- accus'd by many, for dipping her, hands in the blood of 
"Queen ot Scene. 
rey. Tees the particulars ot this unfortunar 
Ges ſtory 
A. ee amen V. King of Scorlond, and 
of Mary of Lorrain, elde N of Claude duke # 
Guiſe, and widow of uke of Longueville ; ſhe 
marry d Francis, II. . — — France, when ſhe aſſum d 
5 Sm of Bug MGR upon pretence 3 
. zabeth was illegitimate, vently unworthy to 
ſit in the throne. 
1 Had eee 


4. She ras grand daughter ns” of 


230 
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Margaret, leſt daughter of Hen. VIE; and it was 
— that James Stuars, S ty 
F er the death 


of. 
"Sie Rep res fo Fer pra cee 
ni It 
4. Being now awitiow, by the death of her husband 
Francis II. ſhe returned into Scotland. whereof | ſhe was 
di. WW Queen 3 this kingdom was at that time divided imo 
di. two factions, vis; r 
iſ. W with the former of Whom ſhe join d; 
ſhe was too weak to her ſelf agai 
who were headed by the earl 2 yard ark 
brother, ſhe: marry d Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, ſon to 
the eazl df Lenox; the handſomeſt man in Great Britain. 
Dr nen 


TA Her enemies. by their malicious infayations, 3 

cir Henry, her hnshand, jealous. of ona David Rizzo i mu- 

les WM fician, bord in Rieware, who was both eygly and ill- 

ſh taped; but then be had a profound judgment; was 

ly well vers d in the Scortiſh affairs, and the on- 

y perſon 69; Whom. the Queen. could; eee chat 
$7.0 Ft T4 GIF... 605 


time. IO 

% Bb What as the. conſequence of Hewry's jealouſy? 
A Hen laid Ria 2% dead at the Queen's feet, which 
threw her into the deepeſt, affliction; however ſhe re- 
moved all the ill im ea had bow made in er 
husband's.mind; and prov'd to him, chat their enemies 
had no other view, in putting them at variance, than to 
ruin them both; but he was nom very much ſunk in 
her eſteem: where ſhe recall d the carl of Murray, 
whom:ſhe know ban a. very able ſtateſman, and whom 
er husband had mov d. m, „f Wolz 057 5 


3 m ;At fame time 
ſhould 2 _— —.— : whereupon. | 
well ſtabh d his carry d off the,Queen, whom 
he impriſon d in the; caſtle of Dunbar, and e 
i much. chat h fore nn K 2 


iſt 


(( 2144 )) 
7 What: follow d aſter their 
* The carl 2 Murray, 9 5 

to ruis the Queen, rais d an army the 
KEE princeſs in the caſtle of Dunbar, pw 
himfelf maſter-of it; but he ſuſſer'd Boekwell"to eſcape, 
and carry Queen Mary up and down through — of 
che cities 


Inn. v4 


—— 


of Stand; While che people, who wen 
. ignorant of che erlu puilr, oct oo her u 
ho had conniv'd at her s mwurde, 
| . the villeig wehte:hal WY 
chat they" treated her with the utmoſt contempt. 
2 What became of her aſterwards? 

a The earl 

v bee in 


the — authority into hi 
name of young prince Fames, 
ſon; by” Stuurt; Iv} — 
een in the caſtle of Dor Mews,” but! 1 the 
He made her eſcape out of it. 
Did no body take up arm: — 
A SGeorge Douglas levied: # body ef 6600' men, in 


-order ta bring the earl of N to condign puniſh 
ment, but he Was gefeated. and” wy fore'd to 
Hy into England. a 

2. Did I the meet with a — 


A. Queen Elizabeth threw her into priſon, where, 
r 18-years together, "he labour'd under a variety. of 
MiRions The $eaſon of Queen Elizabeth's" ucting in 
this manner; was either to n for the 1. 
front which: upon her by a m 
nifeſto, in Whi be ſſum' d A 1 ts of:Quees of By. 
"land, and call'd — * Elixabeth an uſurper, and 
"a baſtard; e becauſe Queen "Mary ſecret. 
1 fomented "hs conſpiracies that were carry d on 
by the enemies of Queen Elizaberh; or laſtly, i in ow 
to allow time ſufficient - for the reli 
— it ſelf in Scotland, during the impriſohm 
Queen Mary 
= this Mid princely no friend 40 Take” her 


. Th | vey eme ol 
-Heienciees i in — * Charles IX. 
aud Henry Hl Kings of France, -u#entredties as el 


A 


„ne being a zealous Ron tel | 
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u threats ; bur they were far from being formidable, 
by reaſon of the civil wars that rag'd in their dominions. 
2. What pretence did Queen Elizabeth make uſe of? 

A. She imputed to Queen Mary the horrid crime 


. which Bothwell had perpetrated ; but after that this 
_ princeſs had plainly ſhew'd the unjuſt practices of her 


enemies, and her own innocence, Queen Elizabeth 
ſought for 'freſh crimes to lay ro her. charge; and ac- 
cordingly- ſne accus'd her of being an accomplice” in 
certain conſpiracies that had been form'd againſt her 
perſon, and made this the ſubject of her proſecution. 
D. What was the reſult of Queen Mary's trial? 
A Queen Elizabeth cauſed her to be condemn'd to 
be beheaded, which accordingly was executed the 28th 
of February 1587, in Fotheringay caſtle, in ſpight 
of all the remonſtrances of Bellzevre, whom Henry III. 
had ſent in order to get this Fentence revok'd, © © 
Q. What conſtruction is generally put upon this 
6 eee = 
A. It ſtruck every one with the utmoſt horror; how- 
ever Queen Elizabeth made an apology for it, by faying, 
that ſhe had granted her a pardon, which indeed was 
fact; but then matters had been ſo contriv'd, that the 
meſſenger who carry'd it, was order d not to arrive at 
his journey's end, till ſuch time-as the execution was 
over, n enn 
Q. Did not this action tarniſh the luſtre of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign? © * 5 50 
A. It, in fome meaſure, threw 4 ſhade over the 
lory of it, which otherwiſe had been one continued 
Dia immortal events. | | 
Q. Did not Queen Elizabeth diſcover the utmoſt 
forrow, when news was brought her that Queen Mary 
was executed ? | * e 
A. She burſt into tears, and gave as ſtrong teſti- 
monies of ber affliction, as ſighs and lamentations 


could give; ſhe alſo drove her privy-counſellors from 


her preſence, and gave orders for their being proſecu- 
ted in the ſtar- chamber. med Fro: | 
2. Had Queen Elizabeth no wars upon her hands? 
_ of, Bur few, and the — England in peace 


6146) 
and tranquillity, and ſuccour'd her allies with forces. 0 
The republick of Holland is infinitely indebted to, * 
and in a great meaſure owes its eſtabliſhment to all 
her. She afliſted the proteſtants of France with men 
and money; and Henry the IV. of France us d fre- 
quently to ſay, that be had received great ſervices from 
be. She alſo furniſhed Don Antonio of Portugal, King 
of the Tercera iſlands, with men and ſnips; but the 
expedition they went upon prov'd unſucceſsful. | 
9 Had ſhe no other wars than thoſe in which her 
allies engaged her? [Eb T_ 
A. She lent flects on the coaſts of Spain, who took 
and ſack d Cadiz, poſſeſſed themiclves of Pharo in Al- 
g£#rwe, and made a dreadful havock all along the coaſt, 
What was the occaſion of all theſe hoſtilities ? 
Queen Elizabeth did it in order to revenge herſelf 
upon Philip II. who in 1588 had invaded Exgland with 
that prodigious fleet, to which he gave the name of the 
Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hundred and fifty 
men of war, having 19000 men on board, and 2630 
pieces of cannon, and was furniſned with ammunition 
D. Did this fleet rm any it equal to wh 
the world expected from it? . © 
A. No; part of it was loſt by ſtorms, and the lord 
Howard lord high-admiral of England, with Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobiſber vice-admirals, took, burnt, or 
diſperſed the reſt. The loſs the Spaniards ſuſtain'd in 
this engagement was ſo great, that they have never 
ſince been able to recover it; and Queen Elizabeth ce- 
lebrated a triumph upon that occaſion after the manner 
of the Romans; and cauſed a great number of medals 
to be ſtruck, that have eterniz'd the memory of this 
"great event. | . ; 
Was ſhe ever married? R 
A. No; her policy, and her love for liberty. was o 
Freat, that ſhe always had an averſion to marriage. 
Ia what does her policy appear upon this occaſion? 


— 


A. Ml the Cu princes of Europe, or ſuch as had 
ither ſons or brothers 2 diſpoſe of in gs, per 
the utmoſt regard; for the always left them ſome 

x room 
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and ambition proved his ruin: 
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room to r 2 1 thy them an abſolute denial ; 


hat 
al he yon young Bog lon ee 8 


—— 


Web se a ds teſt ſhar 
Rm Elizabeth's Wy on SO : 


A. The carl of Efex, Who "_e 2 very handſome 
man, and of a ſweet and engaging carriage: he was 


brave, and of this he had given t — illuſtrjous teſti- 


monies at the ſiege of Nan, under Henry. the IV. of 
France, at the taking of Cadiz; where he himſelf cm 
manded, and\in the war with I?eland ; but his mend 
2: In what manner? Wy 
Tis ſaid, that he conſpired —_— che en ; 
but the plot being diſcovered, ſhe cauſed him to be be- 
headed the 25th of February, 1601. It wasafterwards 
given out, that ſhe was ſorry for it, and that Free. 
K brought upon her, ſhortned her days. 
- Of what diſeaſe did this cen — * ab 
T Of a kind ef nu {der of March, ebay. in 
the (eventicrh peu her age, and in dhe ga 


Tel 
D. In what n e Theyras e con- 


elude her character? 


A. Thatſhewas a and good Queen, in whom 
great virtue, and qualities, and few faults, were 
eonſpicuous. But, continues the ſame writer, à cir- 
cumſtance which ought principally to raiſe: our eſterm 
of her, is, that ſhe fixed the Exgli ä ESv7 694 

2 happineſs, that Was unknown-to' their un- 
der moſt of her predeceſſors. This undoubredly is the 
touch-ſtone,- by which we are enabled: to form a juſt 
—— of thoſe, whe 2 n n 

(ide over 2 8 
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Fi I. XIV. King of Kana, ET 
And the firſt of Great-Britain. * 


From 1603 to 1669: 


\» Popes, r 
Crement VIII. 1592 Ropotyenyus II. 1556 
Leo IX. 3605 Marmas I, 15612 
PAL. III. 1605 FADNAMD II. 1619 
-Gre6cory NV. 1621 Kings of France, 
UrBan VIII. 1623 Henry IV. ' 1789 

Lewis XIII. 1610 


HO ſucceeded Queen Elizabecht + 


2 A. Fame: VI. King of Stotland, Ki of 


| and ry ſon of the unfortunate Mwry Queen of Scots, 
2 


Stuart lord Daruly, grandſan; to Fames V. 
eat — of :Zames IV. and of Margaret eldeſt 
1 1 of Henry VII. King of England. | 


©. Where was this prince born? 


dau 


5 3 At Edinburgh, the 9th of Fune, I 566; wy was 


baptized a Roman catholick in the month of December 


but was afterwards educated in; the proteſtant religion | 


and had the famous Buchanan for his tutor. As the earl 

of Murray: had: ſeiz d upon ne cen his mother, the 

erown'was ſet on King Fames's:head, and the above- 

mentioned carl govern d under him, in quality of regent. 
How long time was the earl regent? 

A. Till 4 582, when the King came to age: in 1603 
Elizabech Queen of England recogniz d him for her 
lawful ſucceſſor; and the ſame year he came to London 
and was there crown d. 

. Relate to me the qualities of this king? 

A. He was a learned and merciful prince; at one 
time hc would expreis the greateſt zeal for religion, 
and at others would be as lukewarm : he loved his 
* and was natural * as _ as d 


O75. Thad 
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zabeth his predeceſſor had been haughty and intri- 
guing- Hence ſome ſaucy wags took the liberty to fix 
paſquinade upon the door of his cabinet; in which 
they gave him the title of Queen, and that of King to 


himſelf — during the impriſonment of the 
Queen his mother; but the Earl of nn had put it: 
out of his power. 

D. Did he not endeavour: ta. procure her liberty? 


A. He ſent ſeveral em baſſies to her, but did not dare 
to take any further ſteps, becauſe Queen Elizabeth threat- 


ned to diſinherit him. in caſe he attempted any thing 
againſt. hey intereſt. 
— action did he perfoes. aſter he 
was 1 ing of England.t: 

A. Upon his coming to the crown, he promis dto main-- 
rain, in their utmoſt force, the ſeveral laws which Queen 
Elizabeth had enacted againſt the Roman catholicks ; and 
having diſcover d a horrid conſpiracy contr iy d againſt 
his perſon and the patliament, whercof the Roman cas 
tholiekg were found guilty ; he puniſh'd as many of the 


conſpirators as fell into his hands, and commanded tbe 


prieſts and jeſuits to depart out of his dominions. 
What title did he aſſume, in order to put an end 
8 diſputes between the Engliſb and the Scars ? 
* That of King of Great Britain, which gave uni- 
verſal diſſatisfaction; for both Engliſh and Scorch were 
greatly diſpleas d to have thoſe names extinct, which 
they had made ſo famous in all parts of the world. 
. Wherein did * ſhew a particular favour for gar. 


4. Heeftabliſh' a royal council in that kin m or 
rather 'continu'd the old one, and theſe he inve 3 wth. 


a much larger authority than they had formerly . 
When the kings reſided in Scatland? 


Vas not he engag d in fome wars? 
A. No; he maintain'd. his dominions in a profound 
Peace, and em ploy d We in en wank the 


As 4 


| * kur . Eilabek ws nunc of Regins Nin 


3 Emperor. 


He was reproach'd for not having exerted: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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Emperor, and the King of Spain difpoiieſs'd Predirich - 


- Fle&t or Palatine of the Rhine his fon-in-law, * ay 
. | 
| What was his moſt ſerious ee 9361 


A. The ſtudy of divinity; and he wrote ſeveral pieces, ; 


in order to put an end to the diſputes, that aroſe between 

thoſe who were for epiſcopal government, and the dif- 

ſenters in his kingdoms, and the Arminians and Goma- 
riſts in Holland; ſeveral of his works are ſtill extant. 

Did he not once intend to turn Reman catholic? 

A "Tis affirm'd that William of Hugnes, arc 

of Ambrun, having brought him to doubt of the t 


olf the religion he profeſs d, he had taken a reſulution to 


reſtore the kingdoms of ' England and Seopland to the 
obedience of the See of Rome; that *twas with this yiew 
he endeavour'd to marry his ſon to the Infanta of Spain; 
aud afterwards concluded it with one of the ſiſters of 


Lewis XIII. but death prevented his e — 


cal a project in execution. 
2. Where did King James die? £ 
A. In his palace at NE ks 


thiree weeks illneſs ; he died eee, 


in the 59th year of his 
# 9. How many years had he reign'd Þ 

A. 2 two over Great Britain, and aa eight 
over Scotla 
| . Whom did he marry? / 

- A. Ame daughter of idee MI. Kin ; of been 
and Norway, and of Sophia of rte. 
© ©. What children had he by her? 

A. Seven; namely, Henry prince of Wales, who die 
unmarried the 12th of November 16112; Robert, who 
died very young; Charles I. King of England, born in 
Scotland the 27th of February 1600; Elizabeth, mar- 
ried in February 1613, to Frederick V. Elector Palatine, 
and afterwards king of Bohemia; Margaret, born the 
24th of December in Scotland 1598,” and died young 
Mary, born in England, died an infant; and laſtly Sophia, 
born at Greenwich, and died the next hn 
1 7 what manner goes Mogkeur de Rapin conclude 

iS c TRI 


her 2 1-3 667 | 
A, What- 
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A. Wharſhever may. be faid to the prejudice, or 


flavour of the perſon of King James, it is certain kat 


England was never in 2 leis flouriſhing condition than 
voder his reign; thar his ſubjects were ex pos d to the 
inſults. and railleries of other nations, the occaſion of 
which was univerſally imputed to the King. The fol- 
lowing Epigram was made in France in his time, which 


— hs — TEIN” | 


Hue Blita 's throne, 
Its arma, the wu aw 450. Spaniſh name; 


A grown, . t 
aeg Jonas gates pedantic dame. 


Comer t. XVI King of England; 
And the ſecond of Great- Britain. 


From 1625 to * 


„ 


„ Paper. FP xADN AND III. 1637 
UrBan VIII. 1623 Kings 7 France. 
Invocent X. 11644 Lewis XII 1610 
Emperors. Lewis XV. 643 
FERDINAND II. 1619 | 


2. 2 ſucceeded King Fames I.? 


A. Charles I. his fon, who in 10 was 
proclaim d King of nnen and crown'd in 
1626. 
What were the qualities of this prince? . 
A. He was religious, * polite, affable, juſt, and 
brave upon occaſion; be had a great penetration, a ſolic 
judgment, and in a word was an excellent King; butat 
the lame time he had the weakacſs to ler himſelf be go- 
vern'd by his wife and his favourites; by their perſua- 
ſions he exccuted ſeveral things, which firſt made his 
ſubjects murmur, _ akervasds N out * open 
rebellion. | 4.8 \Þ 
2 What Kiens aid King Gerl l. in the 
begianing of his.reign? 14: > 408 
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A. At the urgent ſolicitations of the duke of Buc- 
kingham his favourite, he ſent ſuccours tothe proteſtants 
of Nochel in 1627 ; but they did not meet with awiſh'd 
for ſucceſs; for the duke was defeated in the iſle of 
Nhe, and forced to raiſe the ſiege of fort St. Martin. 

2. Had he no wars within * we drt dt 

A. Les; and theſe proved ſo fatal, that they brought 
him to a moſt — tid untimety end, às will be 

ſhewn in the ſequel. 8 13 
Qi. What was it that occaſion'd fo fad a cataſtrophe ? 

A. The diſcontents of the Scots, who were the firſt 
that took up arms. a ERIN = F + x9 * | 

Q. What was the ſubje& of their diſcontent? 

A. _— the im ee ie Stuart, and — 
minority of King James, the earl o Mara, regent 
the 2 2 — the principles of Calvin into 
all parts of Scotland; and in order to engage all the great 
men of the kingdom in his intereſt, Re gave 
them, or conniv'd at their ſeizing upon, all the wealth 
that before had belong d to the church. Theſe petty 
ſovereigns bore ſo heavy a hand over their vaſſals, that 
they: complained thereof to the king, -who upon that 
gave orders for the. reſtirution'of the tenths, and the 
right which belonged 20 the King, of filling up vacant 
benefices. . A eee 25 

1785 Was this the only ſubject the Scots had for com- 

int? : x 

: A. King 7ames would have eſtabliſhed the church of 
Scotland; upon the ſame foundation with that of Eng- 
land, and accordingly had fertled epiſcopal: government 
therein: but as King Charles intended to go through 
with that deſign, he diſguſted all the presbyterians in 
that kingdom; the nobles ſecretly fomented their diſ- 
content, and no ſooner was the King gone out of Scot- 
land, than it broke out openly. ; 0 

- ©. What was their firſt attempt? | 
.  . They began by diſperſing ſeveral ſeditious mani- 
feſtos, and alittle after refus'd to make uſe of that form 
of prayer which the King had: ſent them; and; at laſt, 
abuſing of his majeſty's goodneſs, they, in 1639, ſub- 
{crib'd that famous' ta which they gave the 
name of the CowRAr rt. ha 
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What $neafares did the King take in order to 
8 ſtop to theſe diſdrders? ng x yi 
hy” 4 Re mird the covenant; but the Scots finding h . 
_—_ no preparation to force them to i complian 
laughed at the order be had ſent them, and thereupon 
they 3 a ſynod at Glaſgow, where they aboliſhed 
epiſcopacy, and repeaPd the ſeveral declarations which 
King Charles and the King lis father had N 


oy” — he King puniſh their inſolence 
not t d * 

2 He would have done it, ee ya 
2 fablidy of the Engliſh parliament to enable RED to 515 
a body of forces, 2 e to grant Satire 
was oblig d to diffolve He afterwards ſummon 
all thoſe + held any eſtates of the crown, by a 34 
tenure or knights ſervice, to appear in arms; wort 3 g 

few of the nobili 4 him, he neverthe 
march'd towards Scotland with great ſpeed: 

What ſucceſs did the King's troops meet wa p 
A. The rebels. finding themſelves unable to make” k 
reſiſtance, demanded à ceſſation of arms, which Was 
granted them; after which a peace was concluded, the 
articles whereof were fign'd the 18th of June 1639 a 
notwithſtanding that the King was rhe moſt powerful, 
and thereby enabled to chaſtiſe their inſolence, he never - 
theleſs conſented to a treaty that was injurious to * 
honour, and ad vantageous to the rebels. | 
E — * peace reſtore the kingdom to its formes 

uillit 
A. The. only uſe the rebels made of it, was to publiſh 
the King's weakneſs, and to excite the people not to loſe 
the opportunity of defending their privileges under ſo 
mild and gentlea King. 
Q. Were the Engliſh more ſubmiſſive than the Score? 
A They carried matters to the utmaſt exceſs, in the 
2600 lee arliament which King Charles had conven d i 

And dechrd themſelves perpetual, in A 

'E e antient rights of the Kings of England. 


What did this parliament do? 
12 1 all the King's deſigns; tac web 


ſervants as were moſt zealouſly attach d' to hinr;. - 
H x | declar d 
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declar d open war againſt boch the King and monarchy ; 


61 

entred into a confederacy with the Scargh rebels, in order 2 8 
to overthrow the regal authority, and to W a Pero { 
vernment. | TP me” 

Did not the King diſſolve them: top 

A. He would have done it, notwirhſtanding app 

hat ſign'd an act by which he had declar d — ew = app 
tual ; but the parliament, far from complying with 55 1 
commands to difſolve themſelves, gave orders for. the 4 
0G of an army. iP order to maintain their rebellion. kau 
2 Did not the Ki ng oppole mon 551 >. 2 
He ied in ary, ee e bin, and the 

in the beginning 2 181 to fight. the re- ith 
bels; in the be 45 wo tages, and der 
His adherents defeated ty * 4 forces in ſeve- 4 
ral engagements, and took ſeveral cities; but fortune beer 
afterwards changing her countenance, the parliamenta- Wat 
rians ſtruck ſo much terror in the * * — that the 
they defeated them, wherever they oy +44 
* inſurrection became general. my” 


What meaſures did the King take? — 
After the ſurrender of Oxford Out. * REY be 
wras oblig d to fly, to prevent his being taken priſoner, 
not knowing where to fly for faſety, he went over 
ro the Scotch army, imagining that they were leſs ex · 
aſper ated againſt him than the Engliſp. | 
What reception did he mzer 3 75 from them? 
A Tbey at fir of wp him the honours due to a crown'd 
head, but at the ſame time they watch'd him ſo nar- 
rowly, that be was in reality their priſoner. 
Did he continue long among them? _ 
＋ No; ; for the Scots deliver d him into the hands of 
the Engliſh, who impriſon'd him for a conſiderable time 
in different Pace 
2 Did not the King attempt to recover his liberty? 
He found an opportunity to eſcape from his con- 
: L at Hampton Court, and afterwards fled to the 
ville of Wight. 
9. Did he continue there for any time unmoleſted? 
A. No; he was 4eiz'd by a party of ſoldiers ſent by 
f n for chat pur poſe, who carried him . 


"$8939 - ©; 
Hurfi-Cnfte, afterwards i to Windfor, and wk 
St. Jamess Houſe. 
2 How did they diſpoſe of him after his arrival? 
| 4; Cremwel, the army, and the independents, \refalv'd: 
to put Arq — — accordingly ar yn —— 
i to bring him to a tryal, Bradſhaw was 
—— eſident of the — | 
2 What was the ſubſtance of the narye? 


during w! which the civil 
wars had continu d. And d finally, for ving fomented 
the rebellion of the Iriſh. 
2. In what manner did they carry on thistryal? * 
They oblig d the King to appear three times ſue- 
ectively before this infamous court of juſtice, the pre- 
ſident requiring him rn tothe _ 
mentioi d articles. e 

. Did he do r 

He twice — 0 any; but findibg 4 his: 
filence would: be to no purpoſe, and that his enemies 
intended to make it a handle, in order to perſuade the 
people that he had nothing to alledge in his defence, he 


thought: proper to anſwer the third: time he Wr 
before this po make court. 
2 Was tis ſpeeeh of any ſervice to him? 


1 Ache . tin plainly pro d that they had not the leaſt 
right to judge him, and that there was no juriſdiction: 


upon earth could call him to account; he was neverthe- 


leſs oblig'd to anſwer to the articles exhibired againſt 


him: bur all he alledg d in of his innocence, was 
1 his enemies, who were bent 


his death; "1 
il er ea his precended:court paſs ypon 


80 eee is Kead, and th: ſen- 
tenee 


— 


1 
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(tence was read in — | 


1648. 
{Bi Was it executed?” om or! 


Ves; on Tueſday the 3oth of ho Gans © ip 
"He bebavd upon the ſcaffold with a furprizing con- 
ſtaney and reſolution; made a ſpeech to the — who 
flock d in r numbers in the Banqueting-houſe 
and about Whitehall, which was the place of execution. 
After having made the utmoſt proteſtations of his in- 
nocence, and declar'd that he 2 — all his enemies, 
he laid his head on the block, the executioner, 
who was mask d, ſeverd it from his body. This was 
in the 24th year of his reign. He _ mn 
out the leaſt pomp or ceremony. 

2. Pray rele tome th particles of bis nl? 
A. In 1625 he marry'd Henrietta Maria 
to Henry IV. of France, and of of 1 1 v 
whom he had three ſons, namely, Charles II. 
James II. Kings of Great Britain, and Henry duke of of 
Glouceſter, born the 8th of July 1634, and . in 
3 a little after the reſtoration. 4 

Had he any daughters? 

A He had had four, three of "wha were —— 
ing, viz. Mary, born the 4th of November 163 1, mar- 

| the ad of May 1642 'to William Naſſau Prince of 
Orange, father of King William III. on 

Elizabeth, born the-28th of Fanny 1635, died un. 
married in 1650. 
> Anne, born the 17th of Moy 1637 died in her in 

me 

N born at Exeter the. 16th of June Maa: 
married in 1661 to Philip duke of Orleaxs ſole brother 
to Lewis XIV. King of France; ſhe died in 1672. 

* what manner does Monſicur de Ra pin ſum up 
the Character of this monarch? 

A. He was endu'd with a great number of virtues 
and fine qualities. There is even rgom-to believe that 
his errors flow'd entirely, and were naturally, conne&- 
ed with, the deſign which he tad form d to enſlave 
England; and that if on certain occaſions he fwerv'd'a 


little fromthe laws which ſincerit ) preſcribes, this he 


ouly/ 


In NC 


Relics /- Had ie Get been for b e 
— t 1. hee deen conſider d as one uf the 7 — actom- 
plil 

p Monarch owyd all his misfortunes to the duke 
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only did in order to execute hiaentef prises 


princes that ever fat on the Engliſh Throne ; this 
of Buckingham, the earl = 8 ron Ts, 
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= Commonwealth of England And, 
OLIVER. « CROMWELL. Lord Protector. 


ial 
From 3649-0 1660. 
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the hatred of the parliamentarians? 

A. The houſe of commons would not allow him to 
be buried with'the leaſt pomp ; caus d ſeveral inſcriptions 
in his honour to de eraz d, and ſet up others in the ſame 

laces, in Which the odious Epithet « of tyrant was given 


aer SS © - © 


They declared the princes his ſons weed of 


filing the throne; forbid 1 Piney of Wales to be pro- 
chim'd King of England; and ſome time after put a 
price upon his head; and the duke af Glocefler and prin- 
cels Elizabeth, who were in thetr hands, wene ſent tothe 
counteſs of Leiceſter, who was N with the care 
of their education 


ay 
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be when they abaliſh'd the very 


* 1 e annulled that of 
Eg ek 


„ Aer A common-w 
e a Who e any Aa Poſt 
.to 5e be NEW. e riechen. 

ES 


Bid the 9 iy ATED join. with — 
db proceedings ? 
A. - Scotland and Ireland, Charles the IId. was ac- 
knowledg'd\king, the inhabitants whereof erer 


to him, ho brought him into 
crown d in the abby of Scoon with t 2 


the aſt Fan. 05 J 
” Wh 


* xr T7 


r meaſures Said 25 com — 1 
take upon the news thereof? 

A. Oliver Cromwell, ho had now gotten the ſu- 
preme authority into his own hands, though without 
any title, remov'd'the fears of the houſe of commons; 
deat ſmall? bodies of forces to keep the Scorch in tub- 
Jection; croſs d into Jrelang at the. head of / 12060 
men; beat the royaliſts in ſeveral rencounters, and. 
1 — having raken Drag beda, made himſelf maſter of the 
ongeſt 1 in that _ ? No np TB 2 

Was he long in obtaining theſe ſey e 

En. went 10 Ireland = Auguſt 1649, 2 
obliged to return to England in uns 165) \ Bpog ad 
vice ſent him by the parliament, that the Scots had 
taken up arms in pg of M II. whom they 
Bad recalled, in order pon the Throne. 

Was Oliver as Lesch in. in Scotland as he had 
been in Ireland? = h 
A. Fairfax having reigned to him the ff com · 
mand of the forces, he marched againſt the royaliſts, 
and having fought them in two engagements, in whick 
fortune ſeemed to declare for neither; he defeated them 
in 1651, and e Wei chief cities of 
that . 7 ger 
| Was 8 to, make, 
1 this? OP appolcin 

A. The coronation of this prince, which was @lem- 
| b ſome days alder, and Olivers hickneſs, — 


2 


7 . 


troops fought with equal bravery, but the renee 


6159) | 
the royaliſts with new . — mey 


Engliþe joke them, W 
enter d Eug 
forces of the common-wealth- that NC ou rr 


which taking ſome ſtrong olds, he — 
Mprceſter. 


3 Oliver followd him with haſty marches; and 
came up with him under the walls ofithe' city of A. 
ceſter, When both Armies came to an ement che 
battle was dong and bloody, and King: 
that could be expected from a brave. JR 
for recovering the crown he was::deprived 


in order to pot himſelf at the head of the Scar 2 
refuſed to fight ; the ſoldiers, who were ignorant of the 
reaſons for of ſo doings began to give way, whereupon 
Cromwell gain d 4 complear VIGtorfs: which: 8 1 4 
on the gd of SU. Og M. | 
.\ n of King Charles? 162] 
A. He withdrew to 4 where the 
faithful Penderels 
up and down in different places, where he met with 
various adventures, which made him take a re ſolution 
b e den 0 fd XA 

an opportunity 0 aing at 
838 often ſhifted from | ang 
and diſguiſed him, ſometimes in the habit — in 
peaſant, and at. other times in womanꝰs apparel; he arriv'd 
.at Bright-Hewngfied i in Suſſer, | where going on board 
a ſhip he arrived fate at Feſcamp in Normandy rhe goth 


of Offeber 1651. when — to Paris, ind after - 


„ to the Low- 4 er 
Did Cromwell make an advantage of the ruiy of 
King Qbarless party? 


4. Having quelled the tumults. that brokr out in 


England and Scotland, which hedid in a very ſhort time, 
he uſurp d the fovereign authority; when keeping the 
army on foot, ' afar pa rp 


him{@lf to be of the king- 
dome of England, Scotland, 2 1 in Dec. 1653. 


yy 


"Did the king always meet with the ame faccele? 


—_— : 


id him ; he afterwards rod] 


it, he 


F r 


(160. ) 
- DB. Was'this a new title? Sf. E318, 374-20 | 
* No; it had been always given to thoſe' why 
govern d the kingdom during the minority of the kingy, 
or when they were thought an of preſiding tk 
the government. 
How did Oliver conduct himGlf during hs 
admmniftration ? 
A. He aſſumed a ter authority than ever any Eng, 
-taſh. monarch had done, and as he hada ſtrong army, 
which he kept ſtill on foot, and 'a conſiderable navi 
force, both which were at his diſpoſal; he the 
parliament with a deſpotick ſway; and kept the moſt 
;rebelious ſpirits in · ſubjection. — iracy was form 
. his perſon, but his, inſtead of ſucceeding, only 
gave him an opportunity of governing in de ts 
manner. | 
How did he agree with the nei bouri —— 
"© He :. behav'd -- with 2 1 
and declared war with the Dutch in 1652 bo 
carried on with great vigour on both fides; the EHu. 
Auanders were vi s in the firſt ment, but 
afterwards always vanquiſh'd, they concluded a 


3 5th of April. 64, to the great advantage ol 


we” Did he give the French the fie treatment ? 
A. No; and in order to e's in his intereſt, 


he ſaught every 7 —— ging them; he gave 


the precedeney to the in-prejudice to 
that of Spain; he OE took an advantage of the 


8383 in che court, and the taking of Dun- 
1 — made a treaty by Shieh he 
big Ii to furniſh the French with” 6006" land 
— and 50 ſhips. | 
. Did France agree to- this treaty? * 
A. The queen regent was oblig' d to accept livers 
offers, after having rejected the —— which had 
been made to her for eight years together; however 
he had this to alledge in her fayour, that ſhe was the 
_ haſt who. ane and that thewnhappy 
Nate of: tho abdiract: 15 e ber 


* 
2 


a FR - 


N 


* 


the abovementioned miniſter's houſe, the door where 


. How did he g e 
A The — of Spain was firſt crown'd head 
that recognized  Olzver, which” he did as early 26 
the year 1656 ; however, the protector made war 
gainſt him without *proclaiming it, for he attack d 
his fleets and vanquiſud them; after Which he fu- 
in'd his colonies in Jamaica, and made himſelf maſter 
of that iſland ; he next ſent admiral Blake to cruize on 
the coaſts of Spain and Italy, who forc'd all to ſubmit 
to the Engliſh flag. FO 3 ids ee 

Q. Dig he give any other marks of his authority? 

A. Don Pantaleon Sa, the ambaſſador of Portugal's 
brother, having committed a murther, he cauſed hi 
be beheaded.” Oliver had order” hit to be arreſted 


os 


he had commanded to be broke open. This ct. 
made a great noiſe in the World, and heavy complaints 
were made upon that account at Lilbon; but as the 
Portugueſe were not at that time.in a condition to re- 
renge themſelves,” they made ſuch ſatisfaction to the 
protector, as he had the haughtinefs to demand. 
2. Had he any difference with other potentates? 4 
A. He concluded a ſecret alliance with Sweden againſt 
Denmark, and had made x treaty with Franct Againſt 
Spain; he ſent ſhips and ſoldiers who aſſiſted in the 
taking of Dunkirk, which was given up into his hands 
for a time; but the king of France purchas'd it, aſter- 
wards of kin Charles. Tf a * 4 3 $34 oy 17 1 

9. What have you to fay farther of the oe ret 
A. After having eftabliſh'd his authorityuporftheruins 
of the parliament, the members of which were only io 
many ſlaves to his paſſions, and made the ptotectorate 
hereditary in his family; after having ſeveral times re- 
fus d the crown and ſceꝑter the ſame parliament offer d 
him, he died of a fever rhe 3d of September, 1658. 
. Deſcribe the qualities of Our 


A. It is evident from What we haye already felated 


of him, that he was an iNoftriqus' warrior, à great 


politician,” a man of the moſt conſummate pruden cs 


and that he had che art bf making hiinſelf both fea 


4"of 


, 
, 
| 
| 
| 
J 
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(163) | 
and reſpected; his 1 was inſatiable, his cruaty 
— his hypocriſy N e To koe 
im, a 2 would have take Kim. 
2 How did he treat E * 
I he knew. that 45 royal family, had not any 
eee be ugd-them. yery ill; Forbil 
the exerciſe of their n a in;Evglaxd, and a 
c ſame time granted liber conſcience to all other 
however, he Ws to have cxtirpated them 
all, the Prodyreriew Ms A when death. took him 
out of: che world. | 
. How many ſansdid he leave behind him; 
& Twoß the eldeſt whereof, named, Richard, was 
i, yoluptuous, and too eaſy, and in a word inca 
Fol Lpppiring the exalted Rate, to Wired. his a | 


What was the name of the younger q. 

A. 2 man fitted both for the cabinet and the 
field ; the ling of the ſoldiery and the . people. Oliver 
bad him for his ſucceſſar in the protectorate, 
and thers js npdevhe bus & that as he was „he would 
e 61 gr N — his Ather; bot 

he was in «te, $a © hats of the army, and Olive 
FL 1545 e end 40 be eee 


* many hters bad * * | 
Pry” Four, viz. Elizaveth his beſt beloved, married to 
Mr. Claypole ; the ſecond to the lord Falconbridge ; the 
third ta Mr. Rivb, grandſon. to the carl. of Warwick; and 


eee Wine eee e died 


* Ot. what family was Oliver deſcended? 

A. From the e a Welch — one of 
yhom married a daughter of the lord Cromwell, King 

Henry 8th's vicar- general in ſpirituals, who taking the 
name of Cromwell, tranſmitted it to his poſterity. Oli. 

was born at Huntington. in, 1600. His mother was 
| thedaughter of Sir Richer, Stwars, of che ie if Hh 
and. his wite Klient mad the daughzer of Sir Fa 
e He died. a bd folge in Sem 


rote 


(x62). 


hos wes gotking: of a ſcholar ; his firſt eopplonment! 
thearmy n horſe, whence he roſe to 
general of all the mn e | 


or to be d. han 


RICHARD CROMPELL, 
| De Protector. > 


"S673 7 


2 7 Hat were the moſt Nane rranf@tions 

| under the adminiſtration of Richard ? + 

A. Lambert, and the chief officers of the 2 

ſolx d to Ei ber the ſovereign authority into 

hands; and bein well beloy'd v7 he feſt d 

— ens they defird'the new protector to 4g. 
eneral over them, who after ſeveral put- 

15 93 liged to grant them their demands; where- 

upon they ask'd him 2 the ſums that were due 

them for arrears; but he not having money for that D 

poſe, nor authority ſufficient tolevy taxes; he furnmoned 

a parliament to meet the 28th of February, 1659." 

What was done in it? 

A. Nothing at all; and — havin ches As 
cover'd ſome marks of his weaktiefs, diſſolvd it. by 
2 of the ny, who abſolutely requir'd him to do 
ſo, they being highly incens'dar t "Prohibiricn which 
the Fre had made, in prejudice to the officers 


of the late proteQor's faction 'wherev they filled 
their poſts with others, who op his intereſts 3 
and uniting with the army whi genere Monk com- 


manded in Scorlana, they ſummoned Tea wh parliament 
which had "beheaded the hate King, 0 meer in May / 
following. _ . 
a Dia this parliament enjoy more aurhority than 
4 der refered te welch che” Peeters 8s 
ved to a tf | 
to Icpole Rickayd, who'did not offer to make the eaſt 
reſiſtance, but refignedhjs power ame fir ſe demand- 
ing it, upon condition that. they. fh. ' his debt, 
4g allign him an income ſufficient th ve in an ho- 


wo? 


"a 


6 
n 
nourable manner 3 but Henry | 
2 1 with, to quit the command of the army in Ir. 


9. In what ſtate was England at that time? 
A. It was divided into three parties; that of the 


F 
the army, and that of the royaliſts, who forbore to u- 
nite till ſuch time as N Monk had put himſelf at 
the head of thoſe, who only waited for an opportunity of 
declaring for their ſovereieiigg 
©. Did the parliament, preſerve their authorigy? 
AA They. maintain'd, themſelyes for ſome time, till 
Leet wood and Lambert oblig d them ta quit their ſeats, 
hen a. ſenate, or rather committee, was conſtituted 
to carry on a kind of Government. 3 
N. What was the ſucceſs of it? 
A This committee, which, conſiſted of 28 perſons. 
was very much oppos'd; the former parliament which 
had been diſſolved ina forcible, manner, and the city of 
London fearing. that the officers of the army would af: 
ſume, al} the. 1 authority, occaſioned great dif 
turbances in London: they indeed were ſuppteſs d at 


2 


3ſt, but it was. with very great difficult. 
A. What was the reſult. of all theſe cabals? | 
A. Monk, whoſe deſign was to reſtore the king, took 
advantage of this opportunity, by making the royaliſts 
declare them ſelves; accordingly he ſeizʒ d upon ſeveral 
of the ſtrongeſt places on the. frontiers. of both king: 
doms; corrupted part of the Englsſh army 3, whi the 
apprentices. in London fell, upon the army Who were 
going to, make themſelves maſters of the tower, and 


£ 


bich heighten d the commotions. * 


+ 2. Did Monk. make his adyantage of them) 

A, This general, after having got ſach Members of 
parliament to be reſtor d to their ſeats, as had been diſ- 
was declar d general of the forces of the three eſtates; 
by which means he. ſoon got all the authority into his 
n hands. 1 inet d us e | 
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was not fo eafly pre- 


n 


4:1) 
. 9. What uſe did he' make of it ? 
A. He won over all thoſe officers who oppo 
ings; d difloly'd the forme: — — 

anew, one to meet, and m d matters ſo well - 
the members thereof, as to in them to reſtore che 
kin 3 
5. Was he not traver# in his deſigns ? 

A. Lambert, who had eſcap'd our of the tower, where 
he was priſoner, put himſelf at the head of a fe, troops; 
but he was taken priſoner in the firſt 3 ſo 
that Monk was not diſappointed. in his aim. #413 

2. Ia what manner did ei exec ute it? 

A When all things were ready, he {cnt the 8 
and beſought him to ſend ſome perſon to the parlia- 
ment, in order to determine their reſolutions. © © 

A. What meaſures did the king take? 

A: He ſent Sir John Granville to London, with, * 
directed to the parliament, which was received with 
joy ; and accerdingly it was reſolved. that they ſhould 
fend ſome of their members to invite him to return. 
when he was proclaim'd King of n. her 
18th of May, 166. 

2. Where was he at that time? | 

4. At Breda in Holland, where the members went 
to wait upon him, when evoking on Wedneſday the 
23d of May, they landed at the beach near — 
Friday, with the duke of York, the duke of Gloceſer; and 
great number of noblemen and gentlemen. Dover 
being incapable of entertaining the great numbers that- 
came to attend on his Majeſty, he took coach immedi- 
Fan but about two miles from this place the King 

horſe, his brothers riding on his right hand, and ge- 
neral Monk on the left, when they came to Canterbury. 
On following his Majeſty came toe Rocheſler, 
from thence to Biacł heath, where the army was drawn 
up. In St. George's-Fields the Lord-Mayor deliver d the 
ſword to his Majeſty, from whence he was conducted 
through Sanden to his royal. palace at Hhitghall, with 
the utmoſt joy and magnificence; when 3 he 
e eee 60. 
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Cranues ll. XII King of ag 


and; And UP of Great Britain. 


From 1660 to 168. 


S.. ear, 
ALzxanver VII. 166) Luxor 1658 


CLementTIX. © 1667 b 10@ 702 rod 20d; 
CLement X. 16/0 King France. 
Innocent XI. 167 » [Lewis XIV. 1643 
2. Day relate to me in few words the remarkable 
particulars in King Charles's Life, from his 
birth to his 1 0 . | wh 5 
A. He was in the palace of St. James the 29 
of May, 1630. crown d king of Srotland in the abbey of 
Scoon in 1650; loſt the battle of Worceſter the 3d of Sep- 
zember of the year following, and was; oblig d to quit 
his kingdom; was reſtor'd in 1660; came over into 
England the beginning of May of the ſame year; made 
Ris publiek entry into London the 29th, and was crown d 
at Weſtminſter the 23d of April of the year following, 


Dix. 1661. 


Q. Deſcribe this monarch. 3 * 
A. He was handſome, and of a little ſtature; he was 


naturally good and juſt, and had a great deal of wit and 


etration; he had given a thouſand ſhining marks of 
is bravery, in the wars which the parliament had car- 


' ried on __ the king his father, and in that in which 


he himſelf was engaged with them after his corona. 
tion in Scotland ; he was maſter of vaſt reſolution, and 
very munificent ; but he is cenſurd for an over-great 
.  cxpoagel for the ladies, for whom he had a very great 


” ©. What did he do upon his firſt-aſcending-the 


throne? 


A. He ſet up the Natues- of the late king which had 


been thrown down, and in the inſcription on _— 
G4 + x * : 3 4 ; 


* 
> . 
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that urpoſe a little before he lay down 


of them were deciſive ti 


off of Chatham, wherein ** behay'd with _— 


a” 
— 


rom 


thera, ke petto A oi bim the title 2. my 
viſh'd A of ES Ts he pur 
upon him as j judges, were excepted out 9 iQ 
0K > idfetrinity ; re Ade Evert s which had been 
made in prejudice of the memory of that 9 
415 ſt hie ſelf, and all the royal family. 8 


t did he do farther? 

e repeal'd all the laws which had. bern bel! in 
favour of a popular government ; rewarded thoſe who 
had done him any conſiderable ſervice, reſtor d the 

on al clergy to their benefices, of which Oliver 

depriv'd them, for the fake of the Precbyteri- 

pon on whom that uſurper beſtow'd them; and-in a 

word, ſettled things upon the ſare foot on which they 
tad ſtood before the year 1640. | 
Ah he any wars during his reign? 

The Dutch. preſuming to diſpute with | 
{fovereignty of the ocean, and refuling to Furby to the 
Engliſh flag, he declar d war with the 12th of 
Fanuary, 1669. 


- ©. Did any FOR» meniorable hay 83 this war? 


A. Several battles were fought, th belt of Which was 
a very bloody one; the duke of York, who commanded 
the Engliſh fleet, gave the moſt ſignal tokens of an intre- 
pid courage, and an undaunted reſolution upon this oc- 
cafion, and triumpb'd over the Dwzch ; this happen d 
the 13th OR 1665. 

Q. Did the Durch ſuſtain great loſs | in his engage 
ment? 

A. Opdam their Admiral loſt his life in it, * bis 


hip; 22 were either taken, burnt or ſunk, and ſome 


rm that the whole fleet would have been deſtroy'd, 
had not Bromker prevented their crouding all the fail 
they could in order purſue the enemy, white the duke 
was aſleep, notwithſtanding he had: ** orders for 


Had the Zaghſh a. good Bc in the oth 


engagements ? 


A. Both nations had fou ht &veral battles, but none 
that which was fought 


moſt bravery ; however, the Dutch finding that their 
trade was half ruin'd, ſued for peace, and King Chart; 
agreed to = I, | 15 Ti \ 8 "rg 4a f , 
"2-8 not à dreadful plague happen in London in 
N TE tba py OY 
A. Yes} aud in one year it ſwept away 97306 per- 
ſons; and the year lowing 4 2 : ke 2 
which conſumed 13200 houſes, beſides 89 churches, &c. 
© 9. Where was this peace concluded? | 
A. At Breda, the 24th of Auguſt, 16675 after which 
the famous treaty calld the Triple Alliance, was ſtipy- 
lated between the Engliſh, the Swedes, and the Dutch. 
© ©: What was the occaſion of this alliance? 
A The Dutch being jealous of the grandeur of Levi. 
XIV. and taking umbrage at the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the affairs of their benefactor, they were reſolved, ifpol- 
ſible, to ſet bounds to it; and for that purpoſe made an ali 
ance with the Kings of England and Sweden, in order, 
as they pretended, to force him to obſerve the treaty of 
cc MOTT, 
| 2 Did King Charles reap any benefit by this peace? 
l pare him an opportuniry of quieting the minds of 
the people, and ro make them acquieſte with the declz- 
ration he publiſhed for liberty of conſcience in 1672, de- 
Hgn'd principally in favour of the Roman-Catholich, 
whom he eonfider d as his moſt faithful ſub jects; but 
he was oblig'd to armul it about the end of the year 
1674. eee e e e de be be 2 ane nes 
Was the alliance with Holland laſting? | 
A. Till 1672, when his Britanrick majeſty, (to whoh 
the duke of York's faction, and the Roman-Catholicks, had 
infinuated that the Dutch favour'd the Engliſh malecon- 
tenrs,) enter'd into a league with Lewis XIV. in order 
to puniſh them for their clandeſtine practices. 
What was the fucceſs of this War? | 
Ahe Engliſh fleet, com manded by the duke of Port. 
having. joyned chat of Frunte, whereof the marſhal 
WErree was admiral, engag'd Ruyter for two days fuc- 
ceſſively ; the ſucceſs was doubtful the firſt day, but the 
next the duke of York had the better of Ruyter, and 
would have defeated him entirely, had not a fog wo 
Fri | WIERD URS THT ONT I 


(169i) 
. Wen an 0pporruniry of ſtanding off with his 
25 Was che war carried on with the fame ſucces on 


A. mn of France marched- at the head of his 
troops, and in leſs than two months took fourteen of 
the principal cities in Holland; triumph d over Spain and 
the empire, who were confederates with the Duteh and 
became ſo formidable by his victories, that the Engliſs 
took umbrage at it, and oblig d King Charles to make a 
peace with Holland, which was concluded in London 
the 19th of February," 1674. | 
9. Were the Engliſh ſatisfy d with this peace? 
A. Notwithſtanding that Lewis XIV. had accepted of 
King Charles as mediator of a general peace, wig er . 
did all that lay in their power to oblige King Char 
to declare war with France; and carried matters to 
that by II a cribelaws to him upon thar head, © 
in the parliament | Id in 2677. 10,1 aun 
2 With what temper did King Charles receive theſe” 
laws? 
A. With indignation, and accordingly he immediately 
diſſolv d that parliament ; nevertheleſs the prince of 
Orange arrivingar London about the end of the camp 
of the ſame year, and having eſpous d the eldeſt daughter 
of the duke of Tur; he manag d matters fo well with 
the King, that he prevail d with him to conſent to join 
in a contederacy againſt France, which was 5g 1 at the 
Hague the i oth: hrof Jan. 1678. ** 
D. What was the reſult of this confederacy? | 
A. It came to nothing; the fleet which King Charles 
fitted out did no manner of execution; for notwith-- 
ſtanding that Sir William Temple, ambaſſador from King 
Charles, did all that lay in his power to prevent the con- 
cluſion of the treaty of Nimeguen, a Peace was never-" 
theleſs agreed with the Purch on the roth of Auguſt, 
and with the Spaniardt on the 17th of Sehe. . 
Lewis making his own conditions. r 
In what did King Charles 3 himſelf 4 


* 
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A. In ſuppreſſing the factions, which: the earl ot 
Shaftsbury had fomented in the Kingdom, in order to 
ruin the Roman-Catholicks, and to exclude the duke of 

Tork from the ſucceſſion. 


. In favour of whom were all theſe commotions 
made?-:: 3 

£. Of the duke of Monmouth, who gave out that 
was King Charles s legitimate ſon. | 


2. 
A. The houſe of commons; and in a debate about re- 


gulating the ſucceſſion, 207 votes were given to exclude 


the duke of York; but the bill being ſent up to the lords 
for their concurrence, it was thrown out, there being 
39 eas for the duke, againſt 27 No's. 

2. What did King Charles do upon this occaſion? 

A. He declar d the duke at Aoymonth his natural fon, 
and baniſh'd him the kingdom; after vrhich he either 
prorogu d or diſſolv d ſeveral parliaments; that had pre» 
ſum d to preſent ſeveral addrefles to him, in order to 
exclude the duke of York. as 

Q. What was the reaſon of their hating the duke in 
this manner ? | | 

A. The opinion they had of his being a Roman-Ca- 
tholick, which indeed was juſtly grounded; and their 
ayet ſion to t hat religion, being heighten d by the manifeſt 
diſcovery of a plot, carried on by the Roman - Gatholicbis 
in which the duke was concern d. 72 endeavour'd 
to exclude him the ſucceſſion; but finding it ĩmpoſſible 
for them to bring it about in a parliamentary way, cer- 
tain ſeditious ſpirits form'd a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate 
him, and to murther the king at the ſame time. 

5 2 What were the effects of this conſpiaac ß? 
A On the day appointed for the execution of: their 
deſign, the conſpirators hid themſelves upon the road to 
Newmarket, in a ſolitary place through which: rhe King 
was to paſs;, and it would have been impoſſible for him 
to have eſcaped their wicked: hands, had not an unfore- 
ſeen, accident obliged him to return ſooner to Landon 
than was expected; by which means the conſpirators: 
were diſappointed. I 2 


were thoſe that preſum d to make ſo bolda 
motion? 20 2 | 
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2. Was not this po diſtoner 2 iS X 
es; and the King upon his being acquai date} with 
it, puniſh'd ſome of = conſpirators; and the earl of 
Shaftsbury, who was at their head, fled into Holland, 
where hè ended his ">a 
. What plot was © which: was carried on ry 
the eine 
A. 25 Oatec, who had been-educated among 
accusd them of having conſpir d againſt Fes 5 
life, the E religion, and t he g 1 
he further affirm d 2 the P 
Kings of France and Stain, the duke of York, = 
ſeveral of the nobility were accomplices in it; and that 
Thomas White, or White-bread; provincial of the 
Feſuits in England, was at the head of it. 
9. What follow'd: theſe impeachments? | 
"A. — 1 were heard before the parliament, ho 
impriſon d ſeveral Roman-Catholicks,” many of whom 
were according te lav, and condernn'd to 
die; and among the reſt the duke of Tors ſecretary, - 
Q. Were theſe all my mee Waren in 
King Charles rein? : 
A. Moſt of his — were i ;the Ca- 
meronians, or Scotch. fanaticks took up arms, and great 
diſturbances happen'd in London about the election of 
ſheriffs ; but King Charles reign'd during the reſt of 
dis life without a parliament; kept the Scots in their 
duty; and oblig d the citizens of London to ſubmit to 
his will, and depriv d it of its privil 9% r 
O. When did King Chartes die 
A. ke 6rh of Feb. 1684-7 (nd norwirkfianding| | 
that he openly profels'd the Proteſtant N he we: 
vertheleſs dy'd a Roman-Catholick. | 
Was he ever married? 5 
A. ves; to Catherine, daughter of Don Juan Iv. 
— Portugal ; and of Louiſa de Guzman, daughter 


duke of Medina Sidonia, who had for her portion 
—— of cruſades, or about 4300000 l. ſterling, 
and the city of Tangier ; ſhe was born at Villa Vi . 
the 25th of December 1638. 
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(172), | 
Did he leave any children behind him? 

A Yes, he left ſeveral WIRE er- * chey wer 

all illegitimate. | 
Who were they? 

A. "By Mrs. Lucy Walters es nere he had — 
Scot, afterwards created duke of Monmouth; by the 
lady Boyle, the viſcounteſs Shannon Charlotte; by Mrs. 
Catherme Pegge, Charles Fitz-Charles, commonly called 
Don Carlos, created earl of Plymouth ; by Barbara, 


- dutcheſs of Cleaveland, — — created duke 
u 


of Southampton, Henry Fitx- ke of Graft 70 
and Charlotte, married to the earl of Litchfield ; 


Mrs. Hellen Gwynne, Charles Beauclerc, duke of 2 


Alb ans, and another ſon named Fames, who died young; 


by Louiſa de Querouaille, a French lady, created dutchels 


of Poriſmouth, Charles Lenox, created duke of Richmond; 


by Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, married to-Edward, 


eldeſt ſon o — pcion ce the 
Was not re Sort para that had 
dee 0 king 
- A. Ves; for when his body ed -there wa 
not ſufficient time allow'd for taking an exact obſer- 
vation of his ſtomach and bowels; and when a certain 
phyſician ſeem'd to be more | inquiſitive than ordinary 


about the condition of thoſe parts, he was reprov d for 


his eurioſity. In che next place his body ſtunk fo e 
tremely within a few bours after his death, not with- 
ſtanding the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, that the people about 
him were extremely offended with the Smell; a cir- 
cumſtance very extraordinary in one of his ſtrong and 
healthy conſtirution. However, few y princes die ſud- 
denly, — immediately the world is apt to aſcribe it 
to foul play, ſpecially if the time and manner of it 
are attended with unuſual cirenmſtances, ; 
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Jus H. XIV King of EncLaxp, 
And Fourth of Great Britain. 


From 1685 to 1688. {x 


\ Pope. Emperor. 
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H. YLTHO ſucceeded King Charles II.? 


| A, The duke of York his brother, called King 
James, the IId of England, and VIIth of Scotland; he 
was born at St. Fames's, October the 1 3th, 1633, pro- 
ckimed the 6th of February, 168 f. Few-princes have 
aſcenied the throne with greater acclamations of the 
people, or more to their ſatisfactiou than he did; he was 
crown'd on St. George's day, the 23d of Abril. 
9. Did not he enjoy ſame conſiderable poſt under the 
King his brother? | a 25 
A. Yes; that of lord high admiral of England, in 
which quality he had commanded the Engliſh fleet in 
the Dutch war, when he gave the moſt fignal teſtimo - 
nies of his valour, as has been already obſer vet. 
W bat did he in the beginning of his teig? 
A. He ſummoned two parliaments, the one to meet 
in England, the other in Scotland, who granted him all 
his demands; that of Scotland annex'd the duty of the 
exciſe to the crown, and gaye a ſubſidy of two hundred 
and fixteen thouſand pounds ſterling. . The Engliſh par- 
liament went farther, and mov d to have thoſe impeachd 
who in former parliaments had voted to exclude him 
the crown; however, the King was be far ; from 
entertaining any thoughts of revenge, and accorgiu 
dead themall. © = * 
oy I 3 2 


(27s ) 


©. Was this all he King did? 

A. He had, for the better bri inging inof Ropery, alwa 
entertained a refolution of grantin A berty of aug. 
ence, and publiſh'd a declaration * in 


1687, which he firſt ſent into Scotland, where it was 
unanimouſly received by the council there; and 
2 it was publiſhed in all parts of that king- 


What reception did it meet with in England: 

A. The priv ty oahcit approy'd of this declaration, 
but with his di ifference, that the ſacramental reft-was 
not annulled here, as it had in Scotland, but was 
only ſuſpended; exem ting thoſe from being ſubj ect to 
the penal laws, who then enjoy d, or were to enj "ary for 
8 future, any . place of truſt, without 1 7 ta- 

en it. 

2. In what manner was this declaration recrived by 
the people? | 

A. As it ſeem d to be made in favour of Diſſnters of 
all denominations, the ſeveral ſectaries in Englaud re- 
ceiv'd it with the higheſt teſtimonies of joy, 
thanked his Maje by their addreſſes; in a word, 
were highly ogy wich it, except the members of the 
church cf England. © 

. Could the King prevail with the parliament to 
conient . 

A. Altho he employ'd all bis endeavours to bring 
them over, he neverthaeſ found it impoſſible for him 
to effect it, which made him diſſolve it; notwith- 
ſanding he had the greateſt reaſon to be ſatisfy * with 
it upon all other accounts. 

Were the Proteſtant biſhops idle all this dme 3 

Some of theſe refus'd to publiſh the declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, and a great number of the no- 
bility ſpoke openly againſt it ; whereupon. the Ki 
turn d ſeveral of them out of their employ ments, 
remoy d them from court. 1 
2. Did not they revenge tbemſelyes upon ahi 


count? 2 
| "> 
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A. The male - contents combind her, in order to 
hinder the King from infringing the laws of the dam; ; 
and ſeveral lords d in this confederacy. 

©. By whom was this confederacy headed? 

A Bythe' prince of Orange, wite took advantage of 
wi opportunity which the diſcontent of the nobility; 


the complaints they made; and rhe petitions he receiv'd 


from them gave him anal together form'd that fa- 
mous revolution, to which the birth of the prince ot 
Wales, which was look:d err as Emu = the 
finiſhing ſtroke. | i 
©: In What manner? j 347 iel f 27 
A. As the birth of this prince, Jepriv' ets King's 
daughters of all hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, thoſe 
whoſe interefts were united with theirs, joyn d 
the male-contents, and declat'd againſt the court ; dl 
= gre methods were employd to perſuade the 
Engliſh, that this prince would complear the ruin of the 
Protelant religion, wh which the King his ther had not 
dard to extirpate entirely. 8 
Was this reabn only made uſe of? 4 
Tro this it was added, that King James s deſign was 
22322 v of their laws, which indeed ves 
founded ; and thar he expected a body of men 
France for his better ſupport; and deſigu d after- 
wards to eruſ the authority of the 3 = oder 
to ſer 9.1 ens and bir 00 


ments; 5 — fewer lor nd — 4 8 
tinction, went over into Holland to invite the prinoe of 
Orange to come and deliver them, while he in the mena 
time was carrying on the 2 4 at Augsburg, in 
order to prevent King 4 from ing ſue cou by 
the Romdn-Carbolick princes 

What was' it that fully deterniins the: pets * 
to of che invitation? _ 


them, wrote to this prince, and aſſur'd him.that the whole 


nation was abſolutely reſolv'd to reſcue - nrtarides from 
arbitrary government. bel ler. f 

Z. What was the tryal of ce baden 5, M 

A. There were ſeven of them, of which be 
the archbiſhop of Canterbu 
ing the biſhops of Sr... 4ſaph, Bath and Wells, Ely, Chi- 
cheſter, Peterborough, and Briftol ; + theſe had refuſed to 
Publiſh rhe declaration by the King's order for liber of 
_ conſcience; when being very much diſcontented, they 
met, and went boldly to preſent a petition, upon which 
the King order'd them to appear befere the Council. 

4 Bi they appear ? A o did biz 2h Ch 
A. They were forc'd- * obey, whereupon: they 
wo accus d of having publiſh'd: a libel that ſtruck at 
the royal authority; upon which they were ſent to the 
tower; and being afterwards try'd at "the eee. 
Bar, were acquittſmme. roy? 

4 it poſſible for the. prince of Orangeco com 
ceal his deſign? 

4. Mr.Skelren being infarm'd by ee Nen 
the preparations that were making, ſent notice thereof 
to his ſovereign. The count d Auaux, amhaſſador of 
France to the States: General, gave: alſo ſuch certain advice 
of it, that the King of France thought him ſelf 
2 1 to offer the t of en. 5 Nh Wy 


. 


es — accept of 17 
150 2 2 ſai betray g by, the carl, of dr 
Lund. his prime mainiees -howeves, he. returned the 
King of France thanks: for his offer, and contented 
himſelf with taking all aer aa for his ſecuriry 
Within his own dominions..-- {.!, © ; | 
What meaſures did he take? rte 
ln order that the Proteſtants might baveno * 

fab) e& for diſcontent, he repeal d. or rather ſuſpended 
till — of che perliament, moſt of thaſe acts 
which had been made in fayour of the. Roman Cathe- 
licks, aboliſh'd the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, wh; * off 
| W e * 841 "ES 


was one ʒthe other ſix be- 


tholic 
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proce 
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2. What ſteps did King James take, in order to "ſer 
up tñe Roman-Catholick religion? aan 

A. He was afraid of attempting any thing in oppoſition 
to the laws, leſt he ſhould exaſperate the Profeftants; but 
to the end that he might not deprive himſelf of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of t hoſe he falſly thought his moſt faithful ſub- 
jects, he reſolved to fill up ſeveral of the chief poſts in 
the government with them; and in order to qualify 
them for holding places of truſt, he gave orders to ſeve- 
ral perſons of great experience, but entirely devoted to 
his intereſt, to enquire whether he might not juſtiy 
diſpenſe with the penal laws. dt, 

2 What judgment did they give? I 
A. The cauſe of Sir Edward Hales, à Roynan-Catho- 
lick, whom the King had diſpens'd from taking the 
Teſt, was pleaded with great warmth; and the lord chief 


juſtice Herbert gave it as his opinion, that as Sir Edward 


Hales had been diſpens'd from the law by the lawyful au- 
thority of the king, he ought to continue in the enjoy - 
; + t {1220 4 dnss 


ment of his poſt. - + 


Was this attended with no other conſequences? 
2 The Proteſtants were greatly troubled to find the 
King's favour extend ſo manifeſtly to the Roman-Ca- 
tholicks, Dr. Sharp, rector of St. Giles s, and afterwards 
archbiſhop of . York, deliyer'd. his thoughts upon theſe 
proceedings with great boldneſs and reſolution, in a ſer- 
mon preac hed by bim; an account whereof being 
brought to the King, he was very urgent with the 
biſhop of London to cenſure the Doctor for i. 
Q Did the biſhop obey him 
A. He contented himſelf with giving the doctor a 
ſlight admonition ; but the King not thinking this ſuffi - 
cient, ſet up an Eecleſiaſtical Court, and conſtituted ſome 
of the prelates, as well as of the laity, commiſſioners of 
the ſame; ho ſummoned the: biſhop of London and the 
doctor to appear before theſmmm 4 
2 What was the ſentence of this court ?/' d 
The Biſhop and Dr. Sharp, were both ſuſpended - 
from the execution of the miniſterialoffice; during his 
majeſty's pleaſure z which. ſentence filenc'd all tho 


clergy, | 
| Is 2- 
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©. Did not a faction endeavour to ruffle theſe Happy | 


ings? 
A. The duke of Monmouth, natural fon of the late 
King, returning from the Low Countries, where he had 
been baniſh'd for ſome former attempts, landed at 
Lyme in Dorſetſhire the 11th of June, 168. at the head 
of 2000 men. 

2. What declaration did he publiſh in Juſtification of 
his conduct? 

A. That the ſole motive of his taking up arms, Was to 
mainrain.the proteſtant religion, which — . 
intended to extir pate. | 

©. Did he ſucceed in hisraſh enterprize? 

A. He took and plunder'd Wells ; but the 16th of 
Fly, the King's forces commanded by the carl of 
Feverſpam.coming up with him, he n taken 

„and carried to the tower. \ 

What befel him aſterwards? 

4. As che King was of opinion, chat it would be ne 
ceſlary for him to ſacrifice the duke to his ſecurity, he 
himſelf gave orders for his being beheaded for 1 don't 
find that the King had him judg'd according to the 
common forms of - law: accordingly he was executed 
the het Fab, 1685. — 

— is the character of the duke of Mon- 


A. He en a handſome; 

ecoſtantin — . to his word, and an utter 

enemy to 

— — the — —_— had raken up arms 
e king? 

A. The carl of Argyle went from Holland, and landed 


in-Scotlend; which he flatter d himſelf would riſe in bis 


your; but on a ſudden he was univerſally abandoned, 
and wasafterwards taken and conde to loſe his 
head, which was execured in Edinburgh the 7 of 
yaw of the ſame year. | 
Dr | 
A. No; thoſewhich follow'd were as cruel and bar- 
baraus as had ever happen d in any age, conſidering the 
1 


— 
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inabibriesof the poor todo miſchief. The firſt 
that fell under the bloody lord chief juſtice/Feſferies, was 
Mrs: Alicis Liſſe, à very ancient geutlewomau, who 


bein n a-non-conformiſt ! . 
moiniter; and Richard hrop,'the latter beings ſtran- 


er, and the former in no proclamation, the jury brought 


her in three times not guilty ;* but at laſt Feſſeriess 


threats ſo far prevail'd, that ſhe was found guilty 'of | 
high treaſon, and beheaded for it. But not to enter 
into 8 Feffories cauſed 19 to be executed at 
Dorcheſter, near as many at Exeter; and at Tawnton 
and Tells, where he finiſſid his aſſize, he con- 


demned upwards of 500 — whereof'2 39 were 


executed, and their quarters ſet up in the * ro 
— and roads of u country, to the great annoyance 
In London one zabeth Gait was — 
rh burnt for having aſſiſted one of Monmonuth's ad- 
herents to make bis eſcape; and for feat leſt we ſhould 
tire the reader, we omit a great number of burda 
ations which he committed D at 
Wa 3 Woody infirgetieby'? in theſe barbs-" 
* 1 12 
4 A. Colonel Kirk Tikewife may che buteber among: 
theſe miſerable Creatures; for When after the defeat he 
came to Tannton, he tauſed 19 men to be hang d there, 
with pipes 4 drums beating, and trumpets ſound- 
ing, making ſport at their executions, and afterwards 
— ee in pite h. and ſet them up in ſeveral 
parts of the town; when he had burnt their bowels; 117d 
. But what execution made the moſt noi? 4! row | 
A That of alder man Corniſh, ſheriff of TLondm u 
gentleman very well belov d. who in October was com- 
mitted to Newgate, and a week after Was try'd „ 
an indictment of high treaſon, for that in 1682, he 
promis d to aſt in a rebellion againſt Charles II; and? 
not vit that there appear d manifeſt contradic- 
Sons; in what the evidenees pos inſt him; he was 
rieverrheefs condemned and executed as a traytor t he 
aiſt ef Offobtr 168. Mr. Bremen, 2 3 


rirgeory wi OV cxpented for che me tres ee 3s 
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©. Did this prevail with rern, | 
aſide his enterprine? U πτ. yoo do bo e 
. No; he ſet out from Holland the both of Ofober, 
1688, with — e uo pa eÞ ih | 
2 o frigates, as m t:400 | 
and was now — to ſet Gal, having about 12 or 13 
thouſand forces on board; they carry'd' a white flag, 
with the prince's arms, and theſe words round them, I 
Proteſtant Religion and Liberties of England; and at che 
bottom the motto of the houſe * Nala, by Ng 
maintain. 4 Ge 6 * La: ; | | 
\ Was eg ceſsfu 1 r PN 55 
ke Soha whole flect was failed out of x een and. 
lad; begun to ſteer their courſe, when. a ſtorm aroſe, 
which oblig'd them to return back into the harbour; 
raps ok they put to —— the firſt a: Novem- 
n 
Q. Had not rhe kin of Zagland «fect to oppoſe ha | 
of the prince of Orange? 

A. Ves; the lord Dartmouth, the gig 5 | 
had promis d the King to intercept the enemy, but he 
did not ſhow himſelf; and the prince after having caſt 
_ anchor at the Iſle of Wight, landed his forces at Torbay, 
without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, and imme - 
diately publiſh'd a great number of manifeſtos. 

What was the ſubſtance of theſe manifeſtos? 

4 The prince of Orange therein declar d, that he had 
been invited into England by a great number of the no- 
bility of that kingdom; and that the ſole motive thereof 
was in order to prevent the ſetting up of a tyrannical 
power, and the ruin of the church of. England, which 
would ſoon be. follow'd by the aholition of the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom. 

. Did not the Engliſh vppole rhe princeof Oranges 5 
ie: „nnn eee IS. oh het 

4 No; for the greateſt part of them ;uftly, conder'd, 
him as their deliverer. The lord Cor _ afterwards: 
ear} of, N > Was the * in t . Wh 
declax d a King, a brib q part $ TATCES, 
at —— he marched to Exetes, which the prince 
2 poſſeſſion of a little after his landing. 2 


— 
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Did the reſt continue faithſũ lto him? 0725520 


6 by - ery: far fronvir'; the revolt was abhmoſt gene- 
ral; and tis even faid chat certain lords had veſolvd to 
ſeize upon the King's per ſon. oy 8 31 ate amid E 52 
Q. Did they hey ſucceed in itꝰ 65?01-35t10r za 
FN, They, had, as ſome ſay, eagay'd ths King to viſit 
the van: guard of his army, which lay neareſt to the ene- 
my; but as be was juſt going to ſtep into his coach, his 
noſe fell a bleeding. — x diſappointed them in the 
delign they had to carry him to Exeter: but. this whole 
relation has no manner of foundation: 
What did theſe: lotds do when they found them- 
ſelves diſappointed? Kt 0710 te L000 en ZEST 
ide Churchill and the reſt went over to the! — 
ange, (but the for mer before his departure wrote a 
— eben letter —. b King.) with ſeveral other 
ſons -whom gun 23:14 
* What — did . take? n 
Finding there: was no truſting his own army, he 
marched back with it to London, to ſecure that city; 
but in his march he found he Wa abandon d by thoſe 
in whom he had repos d the greateſt confidence ; and 
he was afterwards abandon d by tlie prince of Denmark: 
his ſon-in-law, the duke of Ormond, and ſeveral others. 
2. What courſe did he take in order to check the 
progreſs of the. enemy? . — Oo t25rgi: 3b AA. A* A 


A. He got ppg 
confi — ——.— 


mn 453-5, 
i eee 
bee loth of * i 
2ccompany'd only with, Sir Edward. Hales, Mr. Sheldon, 
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onder to croſs oyer into France, when they went on board; 
but having put in to ballaſt the ſhip: that was to carry 
— — 1 * > tay e 

er : oblig'd him to at Feverſhanm, and 
ſent notice thereof to Londan. 7 JW, 

2. What did the nobility do atthis junQure? be. 

A. They gave orders to the earl of .Feverſham'to 
with the King at the head of a brigade of his guard, 
azalſe theprincipal officers of his houſhold, to wait ws 
„ e 
DQ. Did t 8 a 

7 Yes; and brought back the King to Londen, who 
made his entrance into that city on the 1h of Decem- 
ber with the utmoſt acclamations, bonfires being made, 
. the uy giving the higheſt teſtimonies of their 
tion. 


2. What was the bee, of ne ding all thi 
time? + 

A. Heſent PU: forces 0 Lendeny who ſeeut's White- 
hall and St. Fames's, to the former of which places 
the King had invited him; and then ſent word te his 
majeſty that it would be proper for him to leave London 
and retire rene, to the dutchels of 
Lauderdale. 

©. Whitherdid be go hb Ao. 

A. As he deſigned to croſs eee ee he deſir d ta 
withdraw to Rochefter," which 'was granted him ; and 
the ſame day, being the th, the prinee of Orange came 
to London, when the people made bonfires for 3j Joy ef his 
arrival, tho they had done the fame but deo days be. 
fore upon the King's coming into i. 

. Where was the queen and the prince of Wale at 
this time? 

A. The count of Lauzun, eu; duke of that name, 
who happen'd to be in England at that time, 'havt 
concerted with the King about ſending away the Queer 
and the prince; had the fortune to carry them out 
of London in the night of the gth or 10th of December, 
and having conducted them t& Graveſend, he; with — 
wiſdom and good luck put them on board a ſmall veſſel 
when they met with/z good \yoyage;-and landed fe 


— — — —ͤ—ñU — - 


at 
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the prince of Orange giving them to und that- 
he would return back into Holland, and abandon the King- 


dom to King Fames's reſentment ; they reſolved to 


* 
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at Calais on the 10th of December about i in the Eyeningy 
2. What reception did ſhe meet with there? 
4. With all the honours that were due to her quality; 
and as ſoon as the King of France received advice-of 
her arrival, he ſent his coaches to fetch her; and the 
count of Armagnac complimented, her in his name; he 
went as far as Chatos to receive her, and waited upon 
her to St. Germain, which he had order d to be got 
ready for the reception of their Brizepuick majeſtie. 
| . Did the King ſtay any time at Roc heſten? n 
A. No; for this prince N the neg». 
ligence of thoſe who him, but who were 
thought to have received orders to wink at his going off, 
left the caſtle in company with the duke of Berwicł and 
his firſt valet de chambre; went on board a ſhip Which 
was prepar d for him, and after having met with a 
good voyage, arrived at Amòleteuſe about 3 in the mor- 
ng from whence he went to St, Germaivs. The King 
of France received him with the higheſt teſtimonies ot 
meaaſhlp-., es 5 4:4 30 het ingi err RT. 
Q. What meaſures did the Engliſh take after the King 


was thus withdrawn? \ 4 1 ie, Fg 
2 to take the 


A. They intreated the 
adminiſtration upon himſelf, till ſuch time as they had 


nſſembled the eſtates of the kingdom, under the name 


and title of the Convention, which was order d to be 
held the 22d of alf. 
2. What was the reſult of this conventionnD?ʒñG 
A. The houſe of commons, whoſe members were very 
much in the intereſt of the prince of Orange, declar d the 
throne vacant by the King's abdication; but the houſe 
of lords were ſome time before they would agree to it: 
but at laſt thoſe who bad the real intereſt of their coun- 
try at heart prevail'd, and the throne was accordingly de- 


clar'd vacant. 1 


A. Several forms of government were propos d, but 


— 


wm the crows, which was done without ſpecifying 


— -— 


= 
— 


* 
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 ugder whattitle,fince he chuld not obtain it either by 
election by eonqueſt, or ſucceſſionnn 

Was che prince of Orange declar'd King e 
A Without once mentioning the prince of Wales, of 
whom they did not think proper to take the leaſt notice; 
they ſuppos d the princeſs of Orange to be heir to the 
crown. Accordingly the prince and princeſs of Orange 
were declar'd King and Queen, without making any diſ. 
tinction; and ft was enacted, that in caſe the prince of 
Orange ſuf viv d his confort, he ſhould continue to reign; 
aud that the priuceſs of Denmark ſhould not ſucceed till 
after his death, and in default of his iſſue. _ 

was all this pur in execution; 

They only waited for the arrival of the princeſs of 
Orange, who was coming from Holland, and being ar- 
riv d, they were both crown'd on the 21ſt of April b 
the biſhop of London; the archbiſhop of Canterbury abſo- 
ſolutely refuſiag to perform that ceremony. \ 

Were the Scots mote faithfals;?;h , 

A. The principal lords of that kingdom at firſt op- 
pos d King Maliam's intereſt; however tus party pre- 
yail'd, and they ſent their crown to him 

Q. Did Ireland ſubmit ? | as; 

A. The earl of Hrconnel maintain d it for King James 
King William's parry prevaifd only in the North; 
upon which they fled to Londonderry. King Fames arri- 
ving at Dublin about Eaſter, he laid fiege to it; but rhe 
inhabitants thereof Rood it out till ſuccours came to them 


from England, which made them loſe all hopes oftaking 


it, tho they had reduc d it to great extremities. 
O. Did King James arms make no farther progreſs? 
A. The duke of Schomberg was come over at the head 


of a body of Engliſh forces, when King James advanced 


in order to fight him; but not having been able to bring 


him to an engagement during the whole ſummer ſea- 


ſon, he marched to Dublin in order to winter there. 
| £2. Had King Fame, better ſucceſs the following 
F n © 0) cant een Na 30 Ong. 
A. No; King William went over into Ireland, and ar- 
riyed there the 14th of Fwly, 1690. and joining with 
the duke of Schomberg, he marched towards Dublin wit h 
36000 men and 60 pieces of cannon. 


/ 
{ 
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2 did King Fame: fuller him to get the ſtart of-hina ? 
by A. He had but 25000 men, and 11 pieces of cannon, 
. notwithſtanding, which, he advanc dt forwards, to meet 
Nl King Malliam, and xeſolv'd:to; fight him at the paſs-of 
the Jayne; When both umiascagigd the, 18thof Jh. 


e; 1690 at C:0dy, td. R. 
he | 2X What 8 ſucceſs of Is 2c D. 36 

i 21 King Fame, had given orders, — upon the 
1. oops which had paſs d a ford, during vrhich his 


df bp 15 mans ＋ poi un be brave duke or 
g who there $ * — j 

l immortal glory ; o N order not ha 

d on engug r 195 wing * ry 9 

of 4 feat braver yt kool ger Els ob the 


f 
a g W loſt his life in the engage- 
— and af he hd was taker N King 


4 James retir'd to TIE and from thence into Frances 
: after which King William laid ſiege to Limerick; 4 
* n | z 31] 408 A 121 5 


which the ma cor generals poſſeſs d themſclves of al [the 
holds, and 2 of Limerick, which was relay 'd 
uo ee urat ble terms the 3d; of Ofober,, 17 
hich wasthe ab King Fates Fa my ke. 

4 Was, King James ever marri 


He n marr 7 d; firſt to eb an td 
ughter to Edward A AE; of Clat — lord 
chan . of Engla which 8 was not macs 
public k till 166 1. 4 
Q. Who, was his 988 wife? 
2 N 1250 ale: . of Abi ” ts 
of, Laurenza Martinaxæ i.. 


Bo he a oy children by them ? 
I By. his fri wife he el two ſons, who both died 


abate, ad My, e Ware, 


] 
| 
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' 1662, and married in 1678 to William Nuſſau, prince of 
Orange; this princeſs was very much belov'd by bod 


„ —. nd — dominions alone, 
I ceot King ebe 
2. Who was Mio ſcoond daughter ? Be 

A. Anne, born in February, 1663, married the. oth 
of Auguſt, 1683. to prince George of Denmark, fon to 
Frederick III. King of Denmark, and Sophia Amelia of 
" Tamneburg.-- 

how many children had he by his laſt wife? 
te had one fon; or at leaſt a fappos'd fon, call 
the princeof Wales, born the toth of Fane, 2688, at 10 
inthe morning; he was baptized the 25th of Ober of 
dhe ſame year: Dada, eee 20 ee. 5 Pope: 
nuncio, repreſentingt 
— godmother, who nam «om fame 


Had he no daughter? 
2 After his exile in France, "i a 
at St. Germain: the 18th or Tone, 1692, but 
_— what place Kd Kivg Fwmes let 
in 4 
1 At sr. Germain: the 7th of Sepramber, 3707. 1 
the Goth: year of his age. 4s 
A. What were the qualities of this prince? 27 
A Hiſtorians who have wrote with im 


* 
. 


en 
did dot 


give the following character of him; That 1 
ood father, a good husband, 4 good m l 
rack ing a good King, bait it not been; the wickedmi- 


nifters' about him; 40 47 bis gr enemies cannot de- 
ny, but that he ſhows i a great heal bra bery on — 
occaſions, when he was duke of Vork; ſo hir beſt 

are obli ee ©nr> he had more piety than 5 — 
when he was King of England; in a word, that the reli- 
gion he profeſi d was the werce of all his misfortunes; for 
tis highly probable, that bis rei have been 
happy; had Fd himſelf bern a Proteſtant, or his ſubjeds 
Roman-Carholicks. ” ** have been as PT as 


- a” Na 7 RA. — 1. 58. E 
e in Engliſb. 5 5 


T2 


JE %, 1728 © Ss E 


too much toa ſort of men, 
miſchief in the world. He had met with hut too many 


2 XI. 1676 % 


e. * MASK. 
21 
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his heart could have wiſh'd, had he but made the Jaws 


ernment, and not have hearkeu d 


the meaſure of his 
who never did any ching but 


occaſions, to underſtand the genius and temper of the 
— \ 1. gs and to know that it was 
utterly impracticable to overthrow the ren 


gion, or 2 — a new one. 


WILLIAM III. and Many LL An 
K. ng and Queen of ages, 2 
V. of Great Britain. ” "ot 

Popes | 5 


ALexand. VIII. 1689 


'L 1 * * 


OW dil theretef the ene PDE 72 


ceive the newsof the coronation of agen. 
liam, and the abdication of King ame, 
A. With the ſame eye that po icy views al other u- 
bf, the greateſt part of them immediately fe- 
ized King William; the reſt were more reſerv 
for — to 1 8 till they aw how . 
won t t 0 * openly wehr 
_ cige him e of ol Qowing? 
. To what 1s u * * 
A. To a difference of intereſts, which for the moſt 
e motives on which princes act. 
But if it beunlawful to depoſe — princes, 
Fot thoſe monarchs Who abandond King Fa 
5 themſelves by ſo doing; and Have | not 
d their own rights? © mann 
A. The! is e buſineß in e 0 
2 Is not e 


1 


6488) 


A. Les; dan ibey have not always entertain d it: ind 
if they change their opinions with the times, we are not 
ene, to find ſo — contrariety in the conduct of 

55 whole i intere De fo oppoſite to one 

ro 41721] DEE LO TEOT! 
In what does this conrradictory conduct of the 
inf! 037 we) 

A. When they pretend that: the cial eftates of a 
kingdom, are never impower'd to diſpoſe of the crown; 
F a+ if this maxim be true, the kings of, the hk Lace 

. 

= What examples have you to prove it? 

4: They weerhe ee that after the death of Lewis 
v. firnam'd the Indolent, elected Hugh Caper, in preju- 
dice of Charles I. dukeof Lorrain; ſon of Lewis ſirnam d 
the Tranſmarius; and this was 2 4 o nothing but a 
_ "grudge they bore him, for having ſhewn| a enn 
affection for the German nation. 
2 But have the Engliſh the ame right, and do we 
meervrithexamples to this purpoſe?® * 

A With ore chan in any other Chriſtian nations fora 

proof of Which, we need go no farthier than this hiſtory, 
. What inſtances have you met with to this parpoſe? 
2 <. Notwithſtanding that Edward the elder. E. - 
two ſons behind him, the 1 
crown upon the head of Arhelfian his natural ſon, Br 
out being fore d to it from any 2 , but on ky ry 
1 hublime. virtue; compenſated for the 2 of hi 
What fart her inſtances have we? 
25 <a Edwin and Edgar being but children, and gi "2 
affairs requiring a man of experience, Edreg their un- 
ele was choſen King by the unanimous co of the 
vrhole nation. The inhabitants of the kingdoms of Mer- 
cia and Northumberland finding that Edwyn oppreſs d his 
ſubjects, elected his brother Edgar in his room. As the 
992 Edmund Ironſide were very young, and that 
te 4 Daniſb prince was worthy of crown, 
he Eugliſt elected him for their King. The ill qualities 
of Haro fan made him ſo odious, t at he was going to 
be d, when, death, rid the kingdom, of him. The 


Engliſh ae ** Kang, ene 
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that Edwarathe confeſſor, had, by his laſt will and teſta - 


ment, left the crown to uliam the baſtard duke of N. 


dy.» King Stephen of Bloi waspreterr'd in prejudice 
of the Empreſs Mathilda. daughter of Henry I. King 
John uſurp d the crown, which: in right belong d to- 
thur, ſon of Geoffrey his elder brother.  Edwayd II. con- 
tinued 19 years in priſon, and notwithſtanding that the 
queen and ptince Edward his ſon were very urgent for his 
liberty ; nevertheleſs the Engliſh ordet d the;crawntabe ; - 
ſet on the prince's head, and likewiſe that the King ſhould _ 
abdicate the kingdom with his own conſent, an that 
otherwiſe he be forc d to it. Richard II. Was 
ſeir d. and his cauſe try d before the parliament, who ob- . 
lig d him to reſigu his crown, which they gave to Henty 
carl, of Derby. Edward IV. was crownd King, who, 
foro d Henry VI. with his queen, and the prince pf Wales, 
to fly for ſanctuary into Scotland: . The; crown of Epg- 
land was offer d to Richard III. uncle to EA ward V. I 
conclude the misfortunes and unhappy end of Charles I. 
are too well known to be mentioned in this place. 

A What inferences would you draw, from theſe ſeve- 


rale xa | 


TH AD. E745 e593. 063: OTH 

A. The the Engliſh nation have at all times, aſſerted 
their rights, as well as the original contract which was. 
made between them and their Kings, when, they ſet the 
crovyn upon their heads ; and that theſe rights are not 
ſubject to preſcription. Te 50 Di ov 3 1 os 

. When were King Halliam and QueenMarycrown'd?. 

A. Four months after King James had voluntarily 
withdrawn him ſelf a ſecond time, which was on the 23d 
of December, 1688. when he went to Rocheſter, where 
he publiſhed a manifeſts; which is a plain proof that he 
was then at full liberty to act; and that he had made ule - - 
of itwhen he left Rocheſter the 23d of December, in order 
to go over into France. The: aſſembly of the eſtates, 
which was then call'd the Convention, they not having 
the authority to call themſelves. a parliament, deſir d the 
prince of Orange upon his firſt coming, to take the ad- 
miniſtration into his own hands. The 1 3th of Febru- 
ary, 1688-9. they tender'd the crownto the prince and, 


princeſs. of Orange, who-were accordingly crown'd in, 


Wiſminſter-Abbey the 2 1ſt of April following. 
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ſoverei neva _ 
A. were proclaim! King 

| 1 . 21ſt of April, when three noblemen were 

ſent to London to preſent them with the crown, and to 


adminiſter the coronation-oath; which was: pairs, £ 


rm'd at Whitehall the 22d of May. 
Werethey not afterwards diſturb'd in the Furs, 
b 55 ent of their kingdoms? 
* e before obſer wd, that King Fames went over 


from aer n yremmeli head- 
2 — getting together a conſiderable army; 
. d himſelf of the greateſt part of that — 


and ed , but without ſucceſs; which 

was chiefly owing to the uncommon bravery of Mr. 

Walker, a clergyman. Some Scotch Highlanders alſo took 

up arms in his favour, but pe e 5 by 
al Mackay. 


2 Were King William and Queen Mary gan 


no other wars? 
A. Asthe King of France exercis'd all manner of hoſt 


lities upon the Engliſp, upon pretence of aſſiſting K 


James; not to mention that England, by the — of- 


Nimeguen, was obliged to take up arms againſt all thoſe 
who ſhould infringe it; er bs William, by a manifeſto 
publiſhed the x 1ſt of ay proclaim'd war 


the French, who had before 3 it with the ** 


ror and the Duteb. 
D. Did England continue undiſturbd duringrhe King's 
abſence in Ireland ? X 
A. No; a horrid conſpiracy was carried onin the for- 
mer, but was diſcover'd by the prudenceand vigilance of 
the Queen; the French fleet appear d upon the coaſt in 
order to aſſiſt the conſpirators, but notwithſtanding that 
they had a ſtrong faction, the Queen roo ſuch prudent 
meaſures that the enemies were repuls d. 
. Did not the news of this conſiderable incidenr 
haſten the King's return into England # ? 

A. As he knew himſelf ſecure in the Queen con- 
duct and vigilance, he made an end of the ca add 
R r * ot * 


\ " . 
- — 
* 


8 aun, dl e, them for their 
ave im her 


(%% 

When was: —ͤ Pura eee Fs | 
"OW 1691. the Engliſh a 
new ſuccours which the French King ll g thit her; 
poſſeſs d themſelves of all thoſe ſtrong holds that ſtill re- 
main d in the enemy's hands; and theſe having been ob- 
lig d to — ogra Nerz was ge 
ended in that ki | 


pos d to the ſeveri 
Th: ry of th fa with- 


3 to Boy from 
e ee for £77 9 
1 hee 1} 2720 
4. Notwith that the Na 
d his arrival, they not having receiv d theleaft 
notice of it, and were therefore not ready to reteive him 
with the magnificence they had prepar dz * never · 
theleſs gave the higheſt teſtimonies of t and 
ſome days after he made his publick entry: 8 trium- 
phal arches, and the reſt of the with which it was 
| grac'd, being the leaſt part of 2 he being re- 
ceiv d wich the acclamations ofthe people, who gave the 
utmoſt demonſtrations of their zeal and affection e 
great Prince. 11 
Long rae he erformm in Flanders JR 
A e ot the campaign, he put 
nn and thoſe e allies; but not 
having been able to bring the enemy to a battle, he re- 
turn d at the end of the campaign into England, which 
the Queen had govern d during — with her u- 
ſual prudence and conduct. 
hat happen d in 16942? ) | 
A. The King gain d a famous 88 over ella 
Trench, who by their own: confeſſion loſt ſeventeen of 
theirbeft ſhips, among which was the admiral'; howe- 
rer it is certain they ſuſtain d a greater loſs, not to men- 
tion that a great — of — were Wr 
othe harbours: WA: W e 


({ I92!), 
What made the King of Faure hazard a batt le, 4 
he knew the conſequences of it would de 0 ver} low 
fatal to his kingdom, in caſe he loft it? | 
A. Hedepended upon the ſucceſs of a e the 
in England, which he flatter d himſelf would have even in 4 
extended itſelf to the Engliſh fleet. - 
* not the King of England fuſtam fome loſs in 2 
vemention d campaign ?? 2 
A. He had the mortification to ſee him ſelf Aiſpor 7 wit 
&fvdof Mons and Namur, of which his allies: were the ind 
occaſion; by not furniſſing him with forces fufficient had” 
to ward off a- blow which he faw impending ; howe- 
ver he found this advantage by it, that his preſence _ 
the French rom puſhing their conqueſts : mer 
t he had the misfortune to leave the French maſters of ſubn 
the field, in the battle of Steebkirk, and yet came off with 2 
t honour; for he diſputed the victory with ſo much befor 
— that he lefr them no poſſibility off reaping any 2 
benefit by it; fo that the only: advantage they gane, A. 


was barely that of having foughr.- to th 
.Was not another conſpiracy ned onagainſt hin pl 105 

in 16922 | ——5 
A. A Wee mme was Grandual, under- had 
took to aſſaſſinate King William in Flanders ; bur the E. 
horrid plot being happily! diſcover'd, and the infamous A. 
vvretch having been fully convicted of the fame, he Was. colt t 


condemn'd to the puniſhment due to traytors. 
What exploits were per form'd in 1693? ned t 
About the end of uh the battle of Landen ot be in 
Neer winden was fought, with almoſt the ſame ſucceſs, it: b 
as that of .Steenkirk; the number of the enemy's forces par x 
was ſuperior to thoſe of the King of England; en, erful 
this great monarch ſignaliz d himſelf in ſo valiant a man- ward 
ner, and ſo far animated his ſoldiers by his example; that good 
tho the French fought as bravely as men could do, the publi, 
only advantage they gain d, was that of remaining maß- 5 
ters of the field, and of having obia nd the victory: they liege 
indeed, about the end of September following, 20 ſiege 
to Charleroy, which was oblig d to capitulate ; for as the 
bad ſeaſon made the roads impracticable, it was impoſ⸗ 
| able for the army toadvanee to ſuccour it. 2 
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- ©. Relate: the moſt conſiderable events of the fol- 
lowing 17 ?, 

e moſt remarkable was that of the death of; 
the * queen Mary, which was as much regretted 
in the United Frovinces, as in her own kingdom. " 

© ©. Pray give che character of that princels ? 

A She was inform'd with a folid' piety, and an un- 
common goodneſs; had a great ſweetne accompany'd. 

with majeſty; an air of grandeur, without the leaſt 

tincture of pride; her conduct was wonderful, and ſhe 
had the ſincereſt affection for the King her husband, 
which he as kindly returned; a virtue ſo much the, 
more worthy of the higheſt a Pap. as, it a ſo rarely 
met with among the 295 ly, ſhe. paid an entite 
ſubmiſſion to the will of her creator, of which pare 
convincing proofs i in her expiring moments, as ſhe' had 
before done inthe whole tenor of her life: 

2 Did not her death give a ne turn affe? 

L. No; for altho” the King diſcover da ſorrow equal 
to the great loſs he, had ſuſtain d, it was not ſſible for | 
it to abate his courage; ; for in 1695, he 00 ö overi 12 
Holland, te t himſelf at the ad of the bet as 
had done in the preceding campai 8 5 * 

What was the ſaeceſs of this MITE 1 

A. The French conſidering, how much, blood i it hal 
coſt them to take Namur, and the ſtratagems they had 
been fort d to etnploy, thought that after having ſtrength- 
ned the fortifications ſo much as they had done; i it would 
be impregnable; however, King William laid ſiege © 
it: butas the. confederate army could not hinder, mar- 

ſhal'Bo offer froth rhrowing himſelf into it with a 12 
erful „and that the garriſon 650 eh oF up-.. 

wards 7 15000 men; this W hw, join d to 5 "Is 
good. condition of the Place, made the Frenth, lügt 
publickly at this attempt. 


: per not 1 the French forces ſufficient” to raiſe the” 


"Hoey had "x roo rin than the "peer 


whereiip6n they began their march, and e 


to make th e leaſt. = 5 


| W altho' the frafon Wis t 4 atavourable,” nor the ri- 


ver 6 


/ 
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vers fiwell'd with floods ſo as to hinder their crolling 
over ; as had happen d two ycars betore, when King 
* lliam march d to ſuccour it, | 

How long did this fiege continue? | 

A. The trenches were opened the 12th of July; the 
city 1 the 4th of Auguſt, and the caſte jurren- 
der d the 1ſt of September. Thus the King of Great-Bri- 
zain ſubdued, in leſs than ſeven weeks, by the ſingle, 
force ot his arms, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the world ; 
defended by a ſtrong A and in 55 of an hun- 
5 thouſand brave o iers, who weie lajs d tothefa- 
igues of War. | 
. Bywhom was the kiogdom govern date” the 
King's abſence ?_  * | 
A. By a regency compogd of ſeveral of the nobility, 
whom the King had made choice of before his ſetting 
out. 


2 Was the garcrament quiet and undiſturb d at his 
return? 

A. Yes, in outward appearance; : but. within-ir was 
ſhook with dreadful convulſions, which Fier fomented 
by a great number of factious per ſons, bad l e to have 
opt the progreſs of the moſt glorious reign t ever 
England ſaw; | 

After what manner? | - 

A. A freſh conſpiracy was carry 40 on, of a mare hor- 
rid nature, and more dangerous in its conſequences, 
than all thoſe which had hitherto been ſet on foot. 

Who was at the head of it? 

L. We may bold) 9 affirm, in ons ſeaſe; that it was 
King James himſelf, ſince it was concerted in Fon fa- 
' vour ; and that he had given out ſeyeral commiſſions for 
the taking up of arms. 

But was he concern'd in that part of it which af- 
fe King William's life ?. 

A. We are very much in the dark as to that matter; 
but thoſe who, are for diving into this myſtery, muſt 
examine the ſeyeral facts and Fee, ane e | 
from thence form a ok gment., WAS: 


2 Relate ſome « eats - 


ZD j 

Fa C1. 
A. Great preparigions were K on in France 
both by ſea and land, but upon What deſign, no one 
could tells howeyer, when the time for putting them 
in execution was come, that paar * was clear d up. 
The King of France, Who never reveald his projects, 
but when be fancied himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, ſpoke pub- 
lickly of reſtoring King James, as a ching that muſt 
inevitably happen; in co 2 whereof, that prince 
was arrived to the port, and juſt ready to embark; but 
being kept back a day or two by contrary winds, ad- 
vice Was brought him, that a conſpiracy had been diſ- 
co — inſt che perſon; of King Milliam, which was 
wkagut, exa@lyatthe ume when the French 

— mo land in the kingdom. 
What ſteps did King James take, when news was 

brought to him of it? 

A. Inſtead of purſuing his point, as one would have 
naturally thought he ſhould have done, had he rely d 
entirely upon his perſonal. bravery; the ſtrength of his 
fleet; his land . and the adherents he had in the 
kingdom, who could not be much leſſen d in number, 
fince not above 30 or 40 per ſons were ſeiz d: he, I fay, 
inſtead of this, waited: for the event; but when he found 
that the King's perſon was out of danger, and that he 
muſt be obliged to meet him once again in the field, no 
facther mention was made of -croſling the ſeas, and the 
ſoldiers, with their commander, withdrew without ha- 


ving dene any thi 
| 22D not the toned as attempts which were made 
the King's life, exaſperate him ſo far as to make 


No endeavour; to revenge himſelf by force of any 
and ſuch tike-juſt methods? 

A. His magnanimous Erie, kid. tirdmpted; him 
to ſacrifice hisown private intereſts to his people's eaſe, 
made him not diſcover the leaſt emotion upon that ac- 
count; for he carried on che war with the fame mode- 
ration as before, and pardond moſt of thoſe guilt7 
. e e to plunge a dagger. in 
0 „ 

D what, Wendt aid, Ba sia t — 
— which the French L him ? 2 
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A. As tho' the war had affected him no farther than | 


his kingly dignity ; and that nothing perſonal had hap- 
pen d in this great quarrel, Ls f. e773, 
2. Conſequently his equity and juſtice contributed 
very much to the concluding of this peace? 
A. The world was wholly oblig'd to him for it; 
for he had a thouſand ways to prevent its coming to a 
concluſion, and was in a much better condition to car- 
Ty on a war than the French King; notwithſtanding 
which, when he ſaw that the ſecurity of his ſubjects was 
no longer endanger d, he gloriouſly poſtpon d his fame 
and reputation, and ſtudiouſly endeavourd to conquer 
the averſion and reſentments of the reſt of the allies. - 
+ ©: Asthis peace rodounded ſo much to his glory, was 
it not alſo of great advantage to him: 
A. Undoubtedly, ſince it ſecur d him in the poſſeſſion 
of three kingdoms, which the affection of his ſubjects 
had beſtow'd upon him, and which he had ſo bravely 
defended with his ſword; not to mention that it procur d 
him the reſtitution of his principality, which he claim'd 
by hereditary right, and whereof he had been unjuſtly 
diſpoſſeſs d. a f 490 Fans $539% Tone : 
| Did not he alſo contribute very much to the reſti- 
tutiofs that were made to the reſt of the allies? 


A. We may juſtly affirm, that they were entirely 


owing to his bravery and conduct, the reaſons whereof 
are ſo notorious, that it would be needleſs to mention 
hem in this place; I ſhall only obſerve, that he had not 
much reaſon to be diffatisfy'd with the French King 
_ be imagin'd: for to conſider things in their 
rue light, it was he who ſeated him on the throne; and 
raiſed him to the higheſt pitch of glory; for had he not 
intermeddled in the Engliſh affairs; King James, and 
his ſpiritual directors, would never have attempted to 
overthrow the laws of the kingdom, and to extirpate 
the eſtabliſh'd religion thereof; had he not begun a war 
in Germam and in Flanders, no one would have been bold 
enough to have declar d it againſt him; he would have 
been left in the peaceable en t of ſo many fron 
holds and provinces which he was obliged to reſtor 
and of ſo many fortreſſes he bad demoliſt'd ;/ there was 
a * tt at K 907 ie 
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no probability of any one's being formidable enough 


either to Aifpure his poſſeſſions, or to take them from him 


by force of arms; in time they would have been con 


ſider d as his on territories ; and in all human pro- 
babiliry, King William would have died prince of O · 
range, and diveſted of his principality. 

2. Where was this famous treaty concluded, which 
gave peace to Ewrope ? 

A. At Reſwick, a palace belonging to King 7 Nias; 
ate between the Hague and Delft, in Holland; a 
circumiſtance which reflects great of honour on that 
prince; and is a manifeſt proof that he was conſider d 
as the arbiter of peace and War. 

2. Was the peace of Europe "INE" by this treaty ? * 

A King William conſidering that the death of the 
King of Spain, which was thought to be near at hand, 

would involve Europe in freſh troubles; and likewiſc 
that as the Engliſh had disbanded the greateſt part of 
their forces, they would have no great Inclination to 
imbark/in another war; his Majeſty took freſh mea- 
ſures in order to prevent the evils which threatned the 
Chriſtian world, and concluded a treaty of partition with 
France, with reſpect to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, i in caſe that 
Kin ſhould die without iſſue. 

. Did the French obſerve punQually this ereaty, after 

ing of Spain $ dovodle'? | 
Y * N. 027 | 

I What meaſbres dd they take? . ü 

A. As there is great room to believe, that the ſole 
W of the French King's agreeing to this treaty of 
partition, was only to amuſe King #7 liam and the 
United Provinces ; immediately after the King of Spain's 
death, Lewis XIV. ſeiz d upon the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, by virtue of the laſt will and teſtament, which 
his ambaſſador at Madrid, in conjunction with cardinal 


Fortocarrero, had cauſed his Catholict majeſty to make. 


What turn did the court of 1 give ro this 
violation of the partition treat? 

= The French miniſters of clar's, that their maſter 

—_ ws age 6 r wth, . Huck to the 
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D. Was King N illiam ſatisfy d with this interpre | 


tation? FF bit el 91 nite; ty 3 

A. He conceal'd for ſome time his deep reſentmentz, 
for the affront which had been put upon him; and ha- 
ving form'd a new alliance, he ſhew'd the Engliſh their 
real and genuine intereſts, and was preparing to reyenge 
himſelf on Lewis XIV. by open force, and to ſettle the 


ballance of Europe; when a fall from his horſe, by baſten- 


ing his death, put an end to all his great deſigns.” 
6 9. When did this great prince die? n 
A. The Sth of March, 1701. in the 53d. year of his 
age, and the 144th of his reigg. WEED 
Pray deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this mo- 

Narc 25 . $62" + 7 

A. I ſhall herein borrow the words of the abovemen- 
tioned author, who furniſh'd us with the character of 
King Fames II. King William was of a middle ſtature, 
but fl ſhap'd, and ſomewhat round ſhoulder di he had 
an oval face; a light- brown complexion; 4; Roman noſe; 
his eyes lively and piercing; his conſtitution was weak 
and 1afirm ; he never look d ſo well as on horſeback, as 
if nature had form'd him to command in the fiel. 

But the defects of his body were compenſated by the 
per fections of his mind; he had aquick, ready, attentive, 
and penetrating wit; a ſound judgment; an admirable 
forecaſt, a ſtrong memory; and a calm and intrepid 
courage. His health had not permitted him to apply 
himſelf much to ſtudy when young; yet, beſides Dutch, 
which was his native language, he ſpoke Frenth to 2 
great perfection, and Engliſh and German tolerably well, 
He had ſome knowledge of the mathematicks and for- 


tification; but that in which he was beſt skill'd, was 


the art of war. He had a perfect knowledge of the dit- 
ferent intereſts of the princes of Europe, which ſup · 
plied him with freſn projects and ſhifts, in thoſe intri- 
cacies, where the moſt able ſtateſmen were at a ſtand. 
He was extremely reſerv d; and if at any time he appear d 
free and communicative, twas rather to diſcover the ſe · 
crets of others, than to reveal his own.' He was cafy of 
accels, and gave a favourable hearing to every body. 
His tem per was always the ſame, both in good, and in 


ad verſe 
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ad ver ſe fortune; being neither elevated by the one, or 
depreſs'd by the other. He always purſued is ends, in 
ſpight of whatever obſtacles might riſe up in his way; 
and underſtood as well to ſtart, as to make uſe of oppor· 
tunities: he was indefatigable in the field, and in the ca- 
binet ; ſeldom truſting to his generals or his ſecretaries. 
but gave out his orders with his own mouth, and 
writ all diſpatches of any importance with his own 
hand. He was ambitious, but his ambition was regu- 
lated by prudence, and founded on juſtice; and he never 
aſpir d after grandeur, but in order to make his people 
happy by his elevation. * 

But theſe fine qualities were not without ſome alloy; 
he was covetous to a fault, and wherever he exerted 
his Tiberality, it was in the moſt profuſe manner; as he 
knew little how to reward, he knew as little how to pu- 
niſh ; his clemency being ſometimes as ill plac d, as at 
other times his ſeverity. He was ofa choleric conſti- 
tution, which made him alittle peeviſh; but when theſe 
ſhort paſſronate fits were over, he was the kindeſt maſ- 
ter in the world. 22 8 807 

War was his greateſt delight, and hunting and ſhooting 
were his uſual di verſions; and if at any time he play d 
at any game of chance, twas only out of complaiſance. 
He Jov'd the company of witty men, and had a parti- 
cular affection for Monſieur de St. Evremont. His ear 
was tun'd to no other muſick than the clangor of the 
trumpet, or the ſound of the drum; he had no taſte for 
poetry, had ſome skill in painting, and lov d to ſee good 
pictures; but never encourag'd painters, or any who ex- 
cel'd in the liberal arts. x 26 949 8 

As to his religion, he profeſs'd that of Calvin whilſt 
he was prince of Orange; andalrho' when he was Ki 
of England he publickly profeſs d the eſtabhſh'd religion, 
he always retain'd a great tenderneſs for Diſſenters, and 
would never ſuffer any perſon to be perſecuted for his 
belief. His piety was ſincere, and unaffected. 7 


| 
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Isa word, William-Henry of Naſſuu, Prince of Orange, 


and King of Great- Britain, was the greateſt man of his 


age; and may be put in parallel with the greateſt heroes 
of antiquity. He had the moſt conſummate knowledge 
in the arts of war, and policy; fearleſs in danger; con- 
ſtant in his projects; moderate in proſperity; unſhaken 


in adverſity; wiſe in his councils; bold at the head of 


his ar mies; faithful to his friends; the terror of his ene- 
mies; and the delight of his ſubjects. He always de- 


clar d him ſelf an enemy to tyranny and oppreſſion; and 


after having preſerw d his own country, was the deliverer 
of England, and the defender of the freedom of Europe. 


Qucen Ax xx, L. Sovereign of! 
and VI. of Ereat- Britain. 
e By Mr! Boyer. 
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'D. DP not the death of this great prince whom you 
55 row deſcribd, occaſion ſome changes in Eng- 
land and the poſture of affairs in Europe e: 
Alt at firſt caſt a great damp upon ſuch of the Eng 
liſh as had been friends to the late King, who were diſ- 
tinguiſh'd by the name of lichigs; and threw the Durch 
into the utmoſt conſternation. Bur Anne Stuart, ſecond 


of power in Europe. ” $0413 tnt 
2. What was this deſign: ? - 

.. A. To oblige the King of France to recall his grandion, 
whom he had ſeated on the throne of Spain; and to be- 
ſtow that Kingdom on Charles, the Emperor _ 

Co 


gland, 


* 
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ſecond Son, This was the chief motive of the grand 
alliance Which King William form'd with the Emperor. 

d.the States-General in 1701. and to which the Kings 
of Pruſſia and Portugal, the duke of Savoy, and ſeveral 
other princes afterwards acceded. : 
2; Did Queen Anne herſelf form this ſignal reſolu- 
tion | 11 | f Naka 
A. It being debated in the privy-council, whether 
war ſhould be declar'd againſt France and Spain, it was 
carried for the affirmative by a plurality of voices. 
2. Conſequently it met with ſome oppoſition in the 
council? hs Og ein 5 

A. It conſiſted of two different parties; the Tories, 
or the rigid friends to epiſcopacy; and the Whigs, or 
thoſe of a moderate temper. The former, who were 
headed by the carl of Rochefter, uncle to the Queen by 
the mother's ſide, were for engaging in the war no 
otherwiſe than as auxiliaries ; A the Whigs, the chick 
whereof were the dukes of Devonſhire and Somerſet, in- 
* ſiſted that it was abſolutely neceflary to make good the 
engagements, by which the late King had bound him- 
ſelf ; and the earl of Marlborough, the Queen's fa- 
vourite, ſeconded by the earl of Pembroke, made the 
ſcale turn on the Whigs fide, and accordingly war was 

toclaim c. i 

D. What pas the ſucceſs thereofs;??ʒüp ?: 
A. An almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities. 

victories, and triumphs, on the ſide of the high. allies, 
and on that of the Engliſh in particular, for nine years 
ſucceſſively. tee wee ſay 1 
D. What were the moſt memorable tranſactions in 
Flanders in 11227 3 N 

A. The French army having taken the field early, under 
the command of marſhal Bogfflers, drove the fotces of 
the allies to the very gates of Nimeguen'; but no ſooner 
had the lord Marlborough put himſelf at the head of the 
confederate army, than the French were oblig d to fly 
in their turn, and to keep on the defenſive; and they 
were diſpoſſeſs d of the places they held in the Spaniſh- 
Guelderland, viz. Venlo, Ruremonde, and Stevenſwart, 
after which they took the mg ard citadel of Liege. _ 
= hes LH. I& 246 LU 7 ie | eh : 
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7 72 What were the united fleets of | England and 
Holland doing all this while? ee of bo uk 

A. A reſolution had been taken to execute 2 project 
form'd by King William for the ſtorming of Cadiz, and 
accordingly a good number of land forces were ſhipp'd off 
under the command of the duke of Ormond; but whe- 
ther it were through the fault of ſome: of the generals, 
who bent all their thoughts on the plunder of port St. 
Mary, or to the diviſion, that aroſe between Sir George 
Rook the Engliſh admiral, and the. general of the land 
forces, the attempt upon Cadiz came tonothing. 

D. What action did the fleet perform in its return 
homewards ? | 

A. The admiral being inſorm'd by Mr. Beauvoir the 
chaplain of the Pembroke, that a French ſquadron under 
the command of Monſieur Chateau-Regnault, and ſeve- 
veral Spaniſh galleons, richly laden, were arrived at Vigo; 
he, in concert with the duke of Ormond, attack'd them, 
and took or burnt them all: after which the fleet re- 
turn'd into England, laden with plunder to the value of 
upwards of a million ſterling, "ff 

. What were the tranſactions in 1703? 8 
A. The duke of Marlborough open d the campaign 


with the ſiege of the important town of Bonne, which . 


though extremely well fortify d, and defended by a nu- 
merous garriſon, was nevertheleſs reduc d in few days. 
Afterwardsthe French ſtanding upon the defenſive with- 
in the Lines in Brabant, the lord Marlborough beſieg d 
and carried the town and caſtle of Huy ; after which 


the Engliſh. general propos d the attacking the French in 


their lines; but that point being debated, it was judge d 
impracticable, ſo that 7 were obliged to end the 
d conqueſt of Limburgh. 
Why did not the French exert themſelves this 
year in the Lom- Countries: | F 
A. Their policy was to ſtand an the defenſiye, while 
their a ns in Irah, on the Nine, and in the very 


heart of the Empire, gave them the moſt ſignal ad van- 


tages. For while the duke of Marlborough was pur ſu- 
ing his triumphs in Flanders, prince Eugene had left 


nah, in order to follicit reinforcements at the court of 


Vienna; 
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Vients'y che duke of Savoy; who had lately enter'd into 
the grand alliance, was in the utmoſt danger of being 
fore d out of his dominions, had he not been immedss 
ately ſutcour d, in an almoſt miraculous manner, b 
count Srarembergh. Count Tallard had made himſelf 
maſter of the town of Briſac, and retaken the m_ 
fortreſs of Landau, after having defeated the army 
Spire; and the elector of Bavaria; either from a ptin- 
ciple of ambition or reſentment, having declar'd in far 
vour of France, had ſeiz d the imperial cities of Vim, 
Ratisbon, Ausburg, and Paſſau; and being ſtrongly 
ſupported by great ſupplies of men and money from 
France, made the whole empire tremble, and threatned 
to march directly to Vienna. d 22) 1275 

What was done in this delicate juncture? - 

A. The queen of England, with the ad vice of her mi- 
niſters, took the generous reſolution of ſaving the Em- 
pire; and the duke of Marlborough, the principal au- 
thor of this project, having prevaild with the States 
General to concur in it, he put himſelf at the head of 
the confederate army; march d into Germany with in- 
credible ſpecd; drove the French and Bavarian from 
the entrenchments which they had raiſed at Scheilen- 
berg, to hinder him from paſſing the Danube; took the 
city of Donawert ſituated on the Danube; and being 
after wards joyned by a conſiderable body of forces 
under the command of prince Eugene, theſe two illuſtri- 
ous Warriors attack d, a few days after, the French and 
Bavarians at Blenheim or Hochſtet, where they gain da 
moſt ſignal and compleat victory, after which they 
drove the French out of Germany, reduc d Landau, and 
conquer d all Dire da 

Was the duke of Marlborough well rewarded for 
the great and important ſer vites he had done the Empire? 
A. Not to mention the principality of Mildenheim- 
which the Emperor beſtow'd upon him the rich tro · 
Phies which he brought from Bavaria, and the conſi - 
derable pre ſents that were made him by ſeveral German 
princes; at his return to England he was honour d with 
the applauſes of both houſes of parliament; and the 
Queen gave him #oodftock park, where, at her Ou er. 
wo ; | — : Pence „ 


(. 


abſence? 


riſon of Die. 
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pence; dhe built him the noble palace of Blenheim, to 
perpetuate the memory of his victory; but he had the 
mortification to ſee the Tories, Who envy d his glory, 
leflen his ſervices, by putting thoſe of admiral. Rook in 
competition with them, who after having taken Gi- 
braltar, engag d the French fleet, commanded by count 
de Tuulouſe, when the victory remained doubtful. 
4 2: Were the allies; equally ſucceſsful in all parts this 

bull D SOONER innen 0 genaus id Sd 
NO Very. far from it; for notwithſtanding that Eng- 
and and Holland ſent ſuccours to the Portugueſe, they 
nevertheleſs were not able to hinder the Spaniards from 
making ſome conqueſts; and the French in Italy diſ- 
poſſeſs d the duke of Savoy of ſeveral ſtrong holds. 

©. What actions did the duke of Marlborough per- 
form in 1705 ? | c rer 
A. He fuſt march'd towards the Moſelle, at the head 


of the beſt part of the confederate army, in order to 
execute a gieat deſign on that fide; but whether it 
were the death of the emperor Leopold, which happen- 


ing at that juncture, retarded the preparations which 
the Germans were to make; or from their uſual flow- 
neſs, prince Lewis of Baden having fail'd the Engliſh ge- 
neral, by not ſending the troops, artillery, and other 
neceſlaries, the Empire had, engag d itſelf to furniſh for 
the ſiege of Saar · Lewis; the duke of Marlborough was 
oblig d 4o return with great precipitation into Flanders. 

©. Did not the French make an advantage of his 


A. So well, that they ſon recover'd Hwy and Liege ; 


but while they were taking meaſures, in order to prevent 


the return o the duke into the Low-Conntries, that 
able general got the ſtart of them by his prodigious di- 


ligence; drove them out of Liege; diſpoſſeſs d them of 


Huy, and fore d them to retreat within their lines, which 


they levelld, and by that means put a great extent of 
country under contribution; and the Duteh Frontiers 
were extended by the taking of Leeve and Sant vliet 3 
but whilſt they were attacking the latter, which was a 


very inconſiderable place, the French ſurpriz d the gar- 


2 
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- 9: Whatwas'done'in Germany 7. © \ 

A The ſudden retreat of che ike e 
nem the Moſelle, having puffd up the courage of the 
French on that ſide; they recover d Treves' and Hom- 
burgh, and attack d the camp at Lauterburgh; but the 
Germans, who defended it, erz 3 oppos d the 
marſhals de Villars and Marſin, till ſuch time as prince 
Lewis of Baden had drawn together forces ſufficient to 
reinforce them ; they fore'dthe French from their lines, 
and diſpoſſeſs'd them of Druſenheim, Haguenau, and other 
poſts; and the Germans en eyen their rr 
into the enemy's country: 

Were the allies a ſüeceftul! in Portugal? | 
T The earl of Galway had ſucceeded duke Schom- 
berg in the command of the Engliſh forces in thar coun- 
try; and having by his prudence and vigilance reſtor'd 
order to the confederate army, fortune at firſt prov d 
pretty favourable to them, leg their taking of Salvaterra 
and Mar van, and diſpoſſe the Spaniards of Sarcas, 
Valencia d Alcantara, and "Clthiquerqus 5 but "they 
2 in their main deſign, which was the reducing of 
ox, by the . accident which happen d to 
_ lord Galway, who loſt his right hand; and was 
thereby oblig d ro leave the direction of that 5 1 to ba- 
- Ton Fagel, whom marſhal de Teſſe oblig d to raiſe it. 
* 1 any” remarkable tranſaction Ee 10 _— 
ts 


A. The moſt memorable incident this year, was the 
Wy”, the city of Barcelona, and of the whole province 
of Catalonia, to the obedience of King Charles III. this 
pou project had been form'd by the prince of Heſſe 
Made; but, notwithſtanding that this prince had 
been ny ſlain in the attack of Montjwichz the 
earl of Peter borough, who, as ſome pretend, had firſt diſap- 
prov d of the enter prize upon Catalonia, carried it on 
with ſo much vigour and reſolution, when he ſaw that 
the ice was broke, and that he himſelf would reap. all 
the glory of the ſucceſs; that having made himſelf _ 
maſter of Barcelona in a few days, the whole princi- 
pality ſubmitted to . t im i i ape of 
Queen Anne. 72 
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. Why did not the French ſend immediately a ſtrong 
r 5 r e 
A. They were attack d from ſo many quarters, that 

it was im poſſible for them to make head, againſt all; 
not to mention that they follow d a plan this year, that 
did not meet with ſucceſs; which was to end the war 
in Italy, that exhauſted them both of men and money; 
and keeping upon the defenſive in all other parts, they 
exerted all their efforts, in order to oppreſs and reduce 
the duke of Savey; but that prince ſtood his ground 
| with the moſt heroic bravery, and the campaign of 

* 1706 chang'd the whole face of affairs? 

What were the chief events thereof? | 

* A," France, that never fails of new reſſources, had in 

4 the beginning of the year form d three great projects; 

whereof the firſt was totally to ruin King Charles's 

| 


party in Spain; the ſecond, to diſpoſſeſs the allies of all 
their conqueſts in the Low- Countries; and < third, to 
put an end to the war in Italy, by puſhing prince Eu- 
gene back into the Trentin, and by driving the duke of 
Savoy out of his capital; which was the only city that 
was left him in all his dominions. | 
Q. Did theſe great projects meet with ſucceſs ? 
A. No; they all miſcarried: in the firſt place, Sir 
Jolm Leatt being arrived very ſeaſonably to ſuccour. 
Varcelona; and upon his approach, having oblig d the 
count de Toxlouſe to retire with the utmoſt precipita - 
tion, Who, with the French fleet, kept the town block d 
up by ſea; King Philip, and the mas ſpal de Teſſe, who 
were carrying on the ſiege thereof by land, were ob- 
hg to raiſe it with ſo much the more haſte, as the carl 
of Peterborough began to haraſs them with a body of 
troops which he had juſt got together: this event hap- 
e the 12th of May, N. S. a day very remarkable 
from the ſun's fufferitig/:a- total eclipſe. In the ſecond 
place, eleven days after, the duke of | Marlborough en- 
tirely defeated at Ramielies the French army, com mand- 
ed by the duke of Bavaria and the marſhal de Villeroy, 
which victory was follow d by a general revolution in 
the Lom - Coumneries, where an uninterrupted ſeries of 
gonqueſts attended the confederate army. And in, 5 
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third place, prince Eugene having by his great ahility 
remov d all the obſtacles that hag been Jaid in his way 5, 
and by one of the moſt memorable marches, that Was 
ever known, having join d the duke of Savoy; theſe 
two princes attack d the French army commanded by 
the duke of Orleans, and the marſhal de Mar/m, with 
ſo much reſolution and bravery, eyen, in their very 
trenches, that he totally routed them. This event, 
which happen'd the 7th of a N. S. was im- 
mediately follow 'd by the relieving of Turin, which 
after having ſuſtain d a long ſiege, was reduce d to the 
utmoſt extremities ; and ſome time after, with the to- 
tal expulſion of the French out of all Italy; a bitter pill 
to {wallow, tho' they gilded it by a treaty made at 
Milan, by which they engag'd themſelves. to evacuate 
all the ſtrong holds, which they poſſeſs d in Lombardy 
in King Philip's name WT 25 nds 

& What became of this prince after the fatal blow 
he receiv'd at Barcelona ?. |; 9 oo nd 2 
A. He would never. have return'd again into Spain, 
had the allies but made their ad vantage of the favoura- 
ble opportunity with which they were preſented, of 
conquering the whole kingdom. *Tis true indeed, that 
the marquiſs das Minas and the earl of Galway, who 
commanded the confederate army, after haying reduc'd 
Alcantara, Placentia, and ſome other places, marched 
immediately to Madrid; but inſtead ing thit her, 
to join them with the ſame diſpatch, whether it were 
owing” to a miſunderſtanding that happen d between 
King Charless firſt miniſter and the earl of Pererbo- 
rough; or from the jealouſy vvhich the latter had of my 
lord Galway, and the apprehenſions he was under that 
he would 3 him of the glory of conquering all 
Spain; King Charles went to pay his de votions very 
unſeaſouably at Notre Dame de Montſerrat, and after- 
wards to make a uſeleſs viſit to the city of Saragoſſa; 
while, on the other tide; the earl of Peterberough amus d 
himſelf, to almoſt as little purpoſe, in the kingdom of 
Vlencia. Thus neither of them join d the Portugueſe 
army, till after it had, for a long time, ſpent itſelt in 
e 
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of Guadalazars'; und that they had given King: Philip 


time to return into Spain, at the head of a vigorous 
and ſuperior army, which oblig'd: the allies to retire 
with great precipitation into Valencia. 

H. What were the remarkable incidents in 1707 ? 
A. This year plainly ſhow'd the viciſſitude of all 
human affairs ; the French having made greater 
efforts to recover their loſſes, than the allies did to im- 
prove their” victories; fortune ſeem'd to declare in fa- 
vour of the former. In Spain, the carl of Galway, ha- 
ving attack d, very — and againſt the ad- 
vice of the earl of Peterborough, the Spaniſh army at 
Almanza, commanded by the duke of | Berwick, and 
much ſuperior in number to his own; he was entirely 
defeated, and oblig'd ro retire into Catalonia, with the 
ſhatter'd remains of his army, and to abandon the king- 
dom of Valencia. This victory having pufPd- up the 
hearts of the Spaniards, they diſpoſſeſs d the Portugueſe 
of Serpa and Moura, and afterwards retook Ciudad Ro- 
drigo; while: the duke of Orleans: took the city of Le- 
rida. On another fide, marſhal-Yillars having fore d the 
lines and rettenchments of the Germans at Biehl and 
Stol hoffen, and exacted heavy contributions from the 
dutehy of Wirtemberg, would infallibly have.puſh'd the 
conqueſts of his victorious army, if the elector of 
Hanover, late King of Great Britain, who took upon 
himſelf the command of the forces of the empire, (re- 
inforc'd by the Saxon whom the duke of Marlborough, 
ſent to him) had not ſtopt the progreſs of his arms; or 
rather, if he had not been oblig'd to {end off large detach- 
ments in order to {ave Toxlon, to which the duke of Savoy 
and prince Eugene, aſſiſted by the Engliſh fleet under the 
command of Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel, had laid ſiege. The 
Engliſb were ſo much the more affected with the il 
ſucceſs of this enterprize, as the duke of Marlborough 
endeavour d in vain to bring the Fench to an engage- 
ment in Handers, who always kept in inacceſſible in- 
trenchments. In fine, the Em was the only ſo- 
vereign among the confederates, who this year knew 
how to fiſh in troubled waters; for whilſt that his 


friends and enemies were emplo) d in other parts, his 


torces 


\ $09). © 


„tet enen dg cod ume od; 
forces made che conqueſt of 'the kingdom af Nate. 
But (ren Anne gain d alſo a, particular advantage this 
year, by the union of the two kingdoms of Englang 
and Scotland, which was happily compleated in 1706. 
And notwithſtanding the various ill ſucceſs of the laſt 
campaign, the two houſes of the firſt parliament of 
Great- Britain, as a teſtimony of their zeal and affec-- 
tion, preſented an addreſs to her majeſty, wherein the 
declar d, That no peace could be ſafe or bonourable,: fo 
her majeſty, or her allies, if Spain ang the Weft Indies 
2 12 er'd to remain under the power of the Howſe of 


0 ur "Pe _ wats « 4 Pr. bo k 07 tis 
bat ſteps did Lewis XIV. take upon the news 
A. He reſolved to make the authors of that addreſs 
repent of what they had done; and being puff d up 
with the ſmall advantages he had gain d in 1797, he 
form'd two great projects for the year 1208. L. 
firſt was the making the dominions of the Queen of 
Great- Britain the ſcat of the war, and to ſet the, Prezen- 
der, whom, he confider'd in quality of King James III. 
5 the throne: and the ſecond to drive the allies from 
the conqueſts they had made after the battle of Rame- 
lies. But both theſe enterprizes met with an ill ſuce 
<qual to the ot wins. WHICH they had been 2 
aken; and fortune, which the foregoing year ſeem 
$ waver, now turn'd tke ſcale in n Xehe grand 
alliance, The Engliſh having put a flrong ſquadron to 
ea un l de d of Sir Gearge Byng, much car- 
lier than the French expected; the Fretender, who was 
on board the French fleet, did but juſt ſhow himſelf on 
the coaſts of Scotland, without daring to go aſhore; and 
found himſelf very happy in having eſcap'd the purſuir 
of the Engliſh, ſince they took ſeveral of his officers. 
But notwithſtanding.” this diſappointment, the French 
gain d their point in Flanders, where the credit which 
the elector of Bavaria pay, till preſery'd in that coun- 
try z together with. the art r of Dun! 
de Bergheyck, {6 far influenc' the inhabitants of Ghent 
and Bruges, that they immediately open d their gates 
the French troops; the dukes of Vendoſme nd 22 


. - 


| management of the count 


who 


_ oyer the duke of Marlborough, Would in 


my two days. While theſe thin 
Engene join d the duke of Aer liert 


. 
who, commanded them, 8 having gain d a 5 march 


very much pefplex'd the allies; had not monticur LA. 
bene, governor of the caſtle of Ghent, amus d the ene. 

s were doing, prince 
| ugh with a ſtrong 
reinforcement of Imperialifts ; and theſe two brave wat- 


_ riours having march d with great dili to the camp 


at Lefſmes; pafsd the Dynder, and afterwards the 
Sebelge wr} ariel came up with the French near 


this laſt place, Wicht they had flatter d them ſelves they 
HoWld have carried, before the confederates had ad- 


vanc d to ſuccour them. The French generals might 
Have avoided coming to à battle, but depending on 
the advantage of the ground, and the ſuperiority of 


their forces, they refolyed to venture, but had occaſion 


to repent it; for victory declar d in fayour of the al. 
lies, and knew no other heroes than thoſe ſhe had 
crown d with never- fading laurels at Blenhetm, Rame- 
Hes, and Turin. As the ground gave ſcarce but the 
infantty an 8 of engagiñg, that of the FYenth 
Was bon broken and routed; and would have been en- 


 tirely defeated, if the night had not favour d the retreat 


of the ſcatter'd remains of the French army, who with- 
drew to Ghent and Bruges, in order to take breath. 
The princes of France, and the Pretender, were the fa- 
tal witneſſes to this defeat; but the Prince of Hanover, 
now-King of Great-Britain, who was in the confede- 


- Yare way fought with the utmoſt bravery, and won 


immortal glory. This action happen'd the rith of 


Jah, N. S. ſome time after which, the victors went 


| "Ig laid ſiege to Liſte, a city of great importance. An 


enterprize of ſo bold a nature ſurpriz'd all Europe, and 
alarm'd the French, who exerted themſelves to the ut- 
moſt, in order to prevent its ſucceeding. And their 
2 notwithſtanding that they were rein fore d by 
e garriſons of ſeveral places, which the duke of Ber- 
wick brought them; did not yet dare attack the 
army under the duke of Marlborough's command, 
which cover'd the ſiege; bur contented themſelves 
wich cutting from the allies all communication with 
* * 311 wi * a | | 3 | \ Bruſſels, 


ly have 
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ſu ly'd them with: all gg myni- 
tion a 8 rovi pr r RPA this the a ob . | 
rough — expedient ; 700 be a ſept for a 


ſmall body db eee which under the command. 
general 7 Pad alarm d Eb of France, and 

took poſt at Leffingen ; he by that means open d a com- 
munication with Offend, 5 nce he ſent for a conſider- 
able convoy of all neceſſaries. The duke of N 
having notice of it, ſent N de la Motte. at 

head of 20000 men, in order to rer ee e ener. 
Webb, whom, the duke of Mariboroug/ | 
with . 8 men to e the er 15 route 
the French * 7 Mag 9 05 l conyoy 

pily arri wo 2.096 the allies, the.,ciry "of. 
ſurrender d ſome. = er, viz. on the, ad of Odtober, 
1708, N. S. and as they were tender gf the lives —— 
brave, ſett of men, and willing to ve a work ſo 
Dan as the citade K they e 
tied it on by ſap. Upon thiz the Fre Per 
efforts, in or * to diltre the allies. The Jake. of 


Veudome, after haying wa e 
cut of the . — 5 allies. w 
by great inundations between Bruges and Dogs 
and T their intrenchments along the Schelde, feat 
real parties; nh. the 1 in a to dn er 
and particularly to plunder ravage the diſ- 
PR 105 ede ut the generals of — bei 
ably inteut Pap the buſineſs, and the. duke 
—— rough having found means to provide provi- 
ſions out of the country of Artois, and the diſtricts of 
Furnes and Dixmude ; the elector of Bavaria, as his 
laſt ſnift, march d to attack, Bruſſels at the head of 
15000 choſen men: but general Paſcal, the governour 
of Bruſſals, ſuſtain d all, re, attacks of the enemy with 
ſo much reſolution: aud, bravery; and per. Eugene 
a the duke of Marlborough having routed; the French 
uarded the Schelde ;-came,. or rather flew, ſo. ſear 
— y x9. their aſſiſtance, that the duke of Bavarin 
was obliged to & retire with. rhe; utmoſt precipitation 
and 


— 
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and confuſion; and ſome days after marifial Bowfſlers 


ſurrender d the city of Liſie upon honourable terms. 
Tis very probable, that the French being of opinion 
that as the feaſon was fo far ad vanc d, the allies would 
content themſelves with the conqueſt of that important 
place, they thereupon ſeparated their army; but the duke 
of Marlborough and prince Eugene, who were affected 
with the loſs of Ghent, re ſolved to take it before the end 
of the campaign. They inveſted it the 20th of December, 
N, S. open d the trenches the 24th, and notwithſtand- 
ing the great ſeverity of the winter, they obliged Mon- 
fiear' de la Morte to ſurrender pp the town the ziſt, 
notwithſtanding that he had 30 batallions and 19 ſqua- 
drons. The reduction of Ghent was follow'd with the 
enemy's abandoning Bruges, Plaſſendael, and Leffmgen ; 
and in the whole we may juſtly affirm, that tho we 
trace all the modern hiſtorians, © we ſhall not find a 
campaign carried on to ſo unuſual a length; or ſo re- 
 nown'd for a continued feries of memorable actions, 
as that whereof we have given'a general idea. 
8 . f ee ei Happen d this yeat 
in er parts of Europe enn * 18 | 
A. The duke of Savoy, like an able politician, laid 
hold of this favourable opportunity of revenging him- 
ſelf upon France; and having eluded the vigilance of 
marſhal Villars, who was order'd, to oppoſe his march 
_ Over mount Cenis, as if his royal higneſs had intended 
t0-penietrate into Dauphine, he diſpoſſefsd the French, 
ho made little reſiſtance, of the fortreſs of Exilles, 
Fort 1a Perouſe, the valley of St. Martin, and Feneſtrelles. 
By theſe conqueſts this prince ſecur d his own domini- 
ons againſt France, and gain d a free entrance into the 
enemy's country; and beſides this great advantage, he 
made a fortunate diverſion in favour of Charles III. fo 
that as the duke de Noailtes was obligd to ſend a detach - 
ment to reinforce marſhal Vitlars, He was by that means 
prevented from making any detachment upon Row/Mlon. 
Tis true indeed; that the Sake of Orleans diſpoſſeſs d the 
allies of the city of 'Torfoſs ; and the 9 
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. fel thoſe ot Deniaand Alicant; but Sir Jom Leake and 
general Sranhope gain d much greater advantages over | 
King Philip ; ; the © Babe by reducing the fruitful * 
iſland and kingdom of Sardinia, to the obedience of King 
charles; and the latter by the conqueſt of Pore-Mahon, . 
and of” the whole iſland of aa: which he took. - 
care to preſerve for the Britiſh nation. On the” 
other ſide; the Spaniards having kept upon the defen- 
ſive in Efremadura; the Portugueſe army, reinforc'd * 
with ſome 'Engliſh troops, put Moura and Serpa, which 
had been abandond by the enemies, into a ſtate of de- 
fence ; and made an ĩncur ſion into Anudalgſia, where they 
ſome plunder, The only remarkable tranfiction that 
be in Germ, was, that the elector of Hanover, 
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b 

| withſomeindiffere forces of the Empire; who were but 

e ilprovided, baffled the deſign whichtheduke of Bavaria | 

a bad form'd of penetrating into the empire; inſomuch that 

de latter, finding he could do SS in Alſatia, went, 

„ about the end of the campa attack d Bruſſels, 
but with ill ſucceſs. But ark ſt Mars and Bellona were 

t þ 108 the wild 'havock of war in all places, 

| eum K his wonted power; And e 

d . a marriages in different courts of 

* 

f 

h 

d 

, 


Charles married the princeſs of Wol bubu, 
aeccompliſud lady in Germam; John King: er 
— who two years before had ſucceeded his fa-- 
ther Don Pedro, the archdutcheſs Mary Anne, — f 


; | Charle?'s ſiſter; and the King of Pris, the prin 

5 dowager of Mevklenburyh Swerin. But while theſe three © 
; | courts were full of joy, that' of Great-Brizain das in 
„deep ſorrow and affliction, for the death of prince Se 
je of Denmark; a wiſe; jaſt, and kind prince; Who, witch 
c his conſort Queen Anne; wis a mo — — 
ſo | conjugal affection; who lov d the Engliſh nation, 

1- | belov'd by them, and was eee Fe 

us BY fides this, the year 1708. is e for ſeveral great” 
u. events; the Myſcovites gain d ſeveral advantages over! 
x | the Swedes ; the Zletor- Palatine was reſtor d to the 
poſſeſſion of the Upper Palatinate, with the ſame fine 
1d NY fid'ridle that had been veſted in the houſe of Bavaris 
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rte e or Hunsuer. was at laſt acknowledg'd 8 
by the electoral college; the duke of Sav receiv'd the 
inveſticure of Mantua and Montfarrat 3 the ban of the 
Empire was publiſh'd againſt the duke of Mantus; and 
lalfly by the good offices and powerful ſollicitations of 
Grew-Bri rain and Holland, the yds to the princi- 
pality of Newfchatel, was decided in favour of the King 
of Pruf/ia. 
2: What were the trankRions of the year 1709? | 
The King of France, finding that inſtead of Phe 
ving ſucceeded, in his laſt te" ag the. allies had, ga 
fl l over the two crowns, liſtens at. — 
he. voice of his ſubjects, who, T kx the. ha- 
908 of war,, and famine, beſought him to procure 
them peace, and bread; and by the inter poſition of 
Monſieur Pertum, the miniſter of Aaken deocistian 
was carried on at the Hague. M 
2. Whar was the ſucceſs thereof? "Ng Mi) 
A. The preſident, de Row4lle, and the marquiſs de 
| Torq, —— the miniſters of the Emperor, of  Great- 
Britain, and. the States General, 2 I on. forty ar- 
= ticles. preliminary to a but as it 
was ſtipulated by one 2 dels — . that King 
Philip could yield up and quit Spain in two months ; 
Lewis XIV. could not acquieſce with ſuch. hard, and in 
ſome meaſure, impracticable, conditions; and therefore 
did not think himſelf oblig d 20 the. prelimina | 
ries. which his e 6 Age: and in order to 
raiſe the indignation. of 52 ſubjects againſt the exor- 
bitant demands of his allies, a thereby encourage 
the former / to ſubmit with, patience to the burthens 
and calamities of war; his moſt Cbriſtian Majeſty wrote 
circular letters to the prelates of his kingdom, and 
the governors of his provinces, containing the reaſons 
| — hinder'd his ſubjects from enjoying the tran- 
quility he had endeavour d. to procure them. nen 
. * lues did the alles take on his oc- 


A. . at the del proceedings ut —_ 
French, they reſolv d. to improve their laſt advantages, 


* to proſecute the war with vigour, * 
| WE, 
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tick d 2215 Who foe W 2. 
e eren at by 

1 eat bravery under th 0 command . 
2 Villa 


veral times, and made a dsendful, daughter, 12 
Dutch infantry; but alt they were oblig d to ſub- 
mit to the vigour and ſuperior bravery of 3 
who bade by the earl of Orkney,. general Mit her 
the duke ot ul and ſame-other young n 
drove the French from their ſtrongeſt entrenchments, 
and. open d a paſlage' to the cavalry of the allies, wha: 
ſoon. ig: thaſe of the, enemy to give way. Mar- 
ſhal'de;Vilfars, in the heat of the I Aw. of 
receiy/d-a dangerous wound, which had incapacitat 
him from acting, marſhal de Borffiers made an or- 
derly retreat, like a brave and experienc d captain. 
Thus victory attended on the confederate arms, but 
it coſt them dear; however it was ſoon crovynd with 
the taking of Mons, which, the Joh an ns 
= pinot ry 3 5 © 
Did the: jes triump y in 
A. 1 9 worſe > ore —— Was 
Germany; which. at laſt o the elector of — 
ver to lay down his command, as his army was in a 
weak condition, and in want of all neceſſaries. The 
campaign in Piedmont and Dauphin, fell very much ſhort 
of expectation, by reaſon of the diſputes; that aroſe he- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Turin, with reſpect to 
the ens which the duke of py vs to dane de- 
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pendencies of the Milaneſe. The Spaniards, under the 


command of the marquils de Bay, defeared the Portu- 0 
gueſt on the banks of the Caya; and the earl of Gal. * 
way, who had been always unſucceſsful ſince the unfor- 2 . 
runate battle of Almanta, very narrowly eſcap'd be- 120 
ing taken priſoner Some days before bes tenant: ge- _ 
neral Sfanhope advanc'd with the Engliſh fleet, in or- as 


der to ſuccour the caſtle of Alicant; but 4 0b. 5 lane 
impracticable, he caus'd it to be ſurrender'd u its 
honourable terms, in order to fave the lives of the 
brave men that remain'd alive, and who had becher 4 1 


With the utmoſt intrepidity. On the other fide, ie 
neral Staremberg who the year before had checked d 9 
the progreſs of the duke of Orleancs arms in Carale- N. 

nia, made himſelf maſter of Balaguer, where he took a 4 


t number of priſoners. Beſides the abovemen- : 
ones events relating to the grand alliance, the year trige 
1709 will be memorable for the ſignal victory which Prete 
| the Czar of Mwuſrovy gain d at Pultoma the 8th of Fuly neg 
N. S. over the King of Sweden, whoſe - army having chan 


been entirely defeated, that unfortunate prince was f ye 25 
oblig d to fly for ſhelter into the Turiſb territories, i 75 l 
where he was received vvith greater humanity than >. 44 
be would perhaps have met Wirk among the Chri- 2 
ians. —— 
2. What were the tranlictions of 1710? J — 

- A. Aſſoon as the campaign in 170 was ended in ng” 
Flanders, the French made new overtures of 'x — ＋ | 
and Monſieur Petkum was again employ'd' for | 5 
the negociations ; but the conferences which wh a 

1 at "Ger truydenberg, were as unſueceſs ful as-thoſe of man 
the Hague had been the preceeding year; and the camp 
- miniſters of France withdrew; but not without diſco- CIO 
vering ſome reſentments againſt thoſe of the States- ut! 
General, who carried on the negociations in the name ome. 
of the reſt of the allies, upon pretence that due reſpes ew. 
had not been ſhewwn to their character. t: ol 
What was the true cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of this as; 

000 negociation? 18 2111 e £11613 ö one a1 


A. The Dutch — 2. inſiſted that Ki 25 no ſoc 
ſhould as "the mote lg 


—_— 


n 
French teſolved they ſhould remain in his power, and 
excited by the diſtractions which the famous Dr. Sa- 
cheverel had raiſed in England, and having by their e- 
miſſaries, particularly by the 4 Gautier, ſounded 
thoſe who were bent upon. the duke. of Marlborongh's 
ruin, and of thoſe miniſters who adhered to him: the 
French, I ſay, depending upon a fudden change in Eng- 
land, which might be favourable ta their intereſts, would 
come to no other terms, than the engaging themſelves 


_ to furniſha conſiderable ſum of money, in order to ob- 
oh King Philip to quit Spain; and upon the refuſal 


' 
0 
up the conferences at Gertruydenberg. 5 
> 78 this, what ſteps did the allies take? 
The Dureh made loud complaints againſt the in- 
triguing proceedings of the French, who under ſpecious 
pretences, had eluded the fundamental point of the laſt 


lige | 
the Dutch'to accept of this offer, they ſuddenly broke 


negociation; and Queen Anne, who had not as yet 


changed her views, with reſpect to the affairs of Eu- 
rope, approved the conduct of the Stares-Gtneral. Thus 
the war was carried on, and prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough, diſpoſſeſsd the French of the cities, of 
Doway, Bethune, S. Venant, and Aire. 
O. What was tranſa&ed in other part? 
＋ The elector of Brarfvirt having prudently lai 
down the command of the army of the empire; and 
the duke of Savoy, beſides his diſcontent, at the court” 
of Vienna, being 7254 67500 and incapable of acting, no- 
thing was done worth taking notice of, either in Ger- 
many or Piedmont ; but to make amends for this, the 
campaign was carried on very briskly in Spain, and was 
crown'd with great ſucceſs: for King Philip having 
ut himſelf at the head of his army, reinforced by 
ome Walloons, advanc'd firſt towards Balaguer, making 
ſhew as if he intended to attack King Charles, who” 
was cncamp'd near that place, with a much inferior 
force. The armies continued for ſome days in ſight ot 
one another,” without” coming to an engagement; but? 
no ſooner were thoſe of the allies join'd by the reinforce- 
ments which licutenant-general Stanhope had brought” 
from Italy, and ſome other troops from the 9 
* * l NN an, 
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dan, than King Charles marched towards the enemies; 
and general Stanhope having paſs'd the Naguera with great 
diligence, where he met with nineteen ſquadrons of 
Spaniards, ſupported by two brigades of foot, poſted; at 
Almenara, attack d“ them with ſo much vigour and 
ſucceſs, that in leſs than half an hour, with fifteen ſqua - 
drons of horſe and dragoons, he broke them, knock'd 
them one over another, put about 1500 of them to the 


3 


ſword; and would have gain'd a complete victory 
over them, if the night coming on had not fav our'd 


cheir retreat under the canon of Terida. ' King Charles, 
in order to improve this advantage, purſued his. com- 


petitor with incredible ſpeed, and coming up with him 


near Saragoſſa, + totally routed his army, in ſight of 
that city, where the conquerors entered in a trium- 


phant manner, King Philip, who, by reaſon of his 


indiſpofition, had been prevented from coming to the 
battle, withdrew with a ſmall guard; and the ſcatter d 
remains of his army diſperſed in different parts. For- 
tune favour'd the lic with 3 tunity of ma- 
king them ſelves maſters of all Spain, if they had known 
how to improve it; but inſtead of ſending a conſide- 
rable force towards Navarre, in order to intercept the 


ſaccours which the duke of Vendome was bring, 7 to 
id, ei- 


the vanquiſh'd ; they march d directly to Ma | 
ther from the hopes they had of plundering Caſtile, or 
of being reinforced by the Portugueſe. 5 


talenia; but in their retreat, the enemy purſued. them 
ſo cloſe, that eight batallions, and as many ſquadrons 
of Engliſh, having very unſeaſonably fortified themſelves 
in the little town of Brihuega, the duke of Vendame at- 
tick'd them on a ſudden, and oblig'd them to ſurrender 
themſelves. || priſoners of war. pon e firſt newys 
that general Stareuberg Xu of the danger the Engliſh 
were in, he marched back, in order to eee 
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Fruſtrated in 
the latter, and terrified with the apprehenſions of be- 
ing overpower'd by King Philip's forces, which increa- 
{ed daily, the allies took a reſolution of reciting into Ca- 
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with the Germans and Durch; but unfortunately meet- 
ing with the Spaniſh army near Villa-Victoſa, he was 
obliged to come to an“ ement. The battle was 
hot and bloody, and was parted only by the night. The 
allies at rogated the victory to themſelves, and indeed 
had ſome marks of it; but the Spaniards gather d the 
fruits of it, and obliged them to quit Arragon, and 
38 themſelves in Catalonia. Thus the ill ſueceſs of 
the allies at Brihuega, tarniſſid the laurels they had 
won at Almenara and Saragoſſa ; and notwithſtanding 
thoſe two defeats, Kin PAIRS Had the ſatisfaction and 
ad vantage to receive the moſt fignal teſtimonies of the 
fidelity of the Caſtilian. N ore 

Q. How was this ill ſucceſs taken in England? 

A. The duke of Marlborongh's friends were very 
much troubled at it; but thoſe who were bent upon 
the ruin of that illuſtrious hero, were overjoy'd at it. 

What was their view in this? | 
A.” They juſtly concluded, that the ſureſt means to 
make him no longer uſeful, was to make a peace; and 
the ill ſucceſs which had attended upon the arms of 
the allies in Spain, at the conclufion of this campaign, 
ſerv'd them for a handle to infinuate, that it was ab- 
ſolutely to come to a peace; and alſo fur- 
ther'd the projects they had alteady concerted with the 
French agents. | s 

. Who was at the head of this pacific cabal? 

Mr. Harley, afterwards ear! of Oxford, an able 
man, of an inlinuating, ambitious, and vindictive tem- 

; Whoſe credit Was great in the houſe of com- 
mons, who had choſe him for their ſpeaker in three 
ſucceſſive parliaments ; and who, notwithſtanding his 
being diſmiſs'd from his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, had 
manag'd matters ſo well, as ſtill to have free, tho pri- 
vate acceſs, to the queen, by the means of an artful 
and inſinuating woman, her majeſty's favourite. f 
Lady was very ſerviceable to him, in the revenge he 
took of thoſe who had occaſion d his removal, after his 
having extricated them from the utmoſt difficulties. | 

| | Le 2 | 3 . 
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2. After what, manner did he take his revenge? 
A. He began by making the queen have an ill opi- 
nion of the Whigs, who, in the tryal of Dr. Sacheverel, 
had deliver d their notions, with, great freedom, upon 
kingly dignity, and hereditary right. He afterwards 
obſery'd to the queen, who was jealous of her au- 
thority, the prodigious power which the duke and 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, and their near relations had 
aſſumed to themſelves in the adminiſtration, and in the 
diſpoſal of favours and employments; and the little 
deference and reſpect which they ſhew'd, on different 
occaſions, to her ſacred majeſty. Queen ,Anne's. mind 
being thus prejudic'd, they gan by removing the car! 
of Sunderland, ſon-in-law to the duke of Marlborough, 
from his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate. The earl of Godol- 
phin, whole only fon married the; eldeſt daughter 
of the aforeſaid duke, was quickly after remov'd from 
his poſt of lord high-treaſurer: in the next place, the 
Whig parliament, devoted to that miniſter, was diſ- 
{alv'd, and a new one was call'd, which prov'd a Ty 
one, and at the deyotion of the triumvyate, whic 
goyern d in the queen's name till ſhe died. ' 
Qi. Who were the perſons that compoſed this Tri- 
- umvuirate? | | 
A. The earl of Oxford, whoſe character has been al- 
ready deſcrib'd, and who was ſoon made lord high- 
icy Lon ; Sir Simon Harcourt, who was firſt made 
lord keeper, and afterwards lord high-chancellor, and a 
peer of the realm; and Mr. Sr. John, who was made 
lecretary of ſtate, and afterwards viſcount Bolingbroke. 
O. What was done with the duke of Marlborough? 
AAs the new miniſters were not yet well ſettled 
in their poſts, or had not yet ſtrongly rivetted them - 
ſelves with France, they, for decency fake, ſuffer'd 
that illuſtrious warrior to enjoy the ſupreme command 
of che army for ſome time longer. | N 
2. What actions did he perform in 12117 
A Prince Eugene being returned into Germany with 
the imperial and Palatine forces, in order to oppoſe the 
elector of Bavaria's deſigns; all that the duke of Marl- 
borough could do, was to force the French lines, one 
they 


- 
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they thought impenetrable, and to take Boachain in 
a ge enemy. 15 e 

©. What tranſactions happen d in Germany ? 

A. None that were remarkable, excepting that King 
Charles III. was peaceably elected and crown'd empe- 
ror in the room of his brother Joſeph, who died of 
the ſmall- pox the 13th of April 1711. 


Lad 


2. Did his death, occalion any change in the af - 


fairs of Europe? nes | 
A., The Engliſh miniſters, who were reſolyed upon a 
peace, took advantage of it, in order to accept of 
eace, upon the conditions which Monſieur Mena ger of- 
er'd in the name of the French; and as the duke of 
Marlborough refuſed to enter into their meaſures, he 
was removed from all his employments, and the com- 
mand of the army was beſtow'd upon the duke of 

Ormond. _ | 8 uh 1e 

H. What did this new general perform in 12122 
- He blindly ſuffer d himſelf to be goyern'd by the 
miniſters Who had raiſed him; ler {lip a fine opportu- 
nity he had of defeating the French, and which prince 
Eugene would fain have improv'd; refuſed. to aſſiſt 
that prince in forming the ſiege of Landreci; ſeparated 
from the allies, and drew off the Engliſh forces, and 
bliſh'd-a truce with France, which not only occa- 
ſion'd the defeat of the allies at Denain, but the raiſing 
of the ſiege. of Landreci, and the loſs of Douay, Bou- 

chain, and Dueſnoy. 2 re he 

D. What memorable tranſactions happen'd in 1713? 
_ 4: Notwithſtanding the ſtrong remonſtrances of the 
elector of Hanover, the pacific miniſters of Great- 
Britain had already 5 0 to negociate publickly a 
peace with France, and had form'd a congreſs at U- 
trecht, where the powerful allies were obliged to ſend 
their plenipotentiaries. Thoſe of England ſcarce acted 
as mediators; and Lewis XIV. and Queen Anne, having 


befare-hand. agreed upon the conditions of peace, br 


oblig d the ſeveral princes who form'd the grand a 

ance to accept them, the emperor excepilfl;» who was 
afterwards forced to make a ſeparate treaty ¶ aden. 
Thus King Philip was left in quiet poſſeſſioif of the 
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'$p4iiſh throne, and the victories and triumphs of the 


allies during this long ſeries of war, which had coſt 
immenſe ſums, and ſo much blood, evaporated almoſt 


into ſmoak. e 80 
A. Did Queen Anne long enjoy the peace ſhe had pro- 
cured? Sh | # 


A. Inſtead of calming all Europe, as was her inten- 
tion, ſhe drew upon herſelf numberleſs domeſtic trou- 


bles, which ſoon brought her to the grave. 
D. What was the occaſion of thoſe uneaſineſſes? 
- 4” The perſons who formd the TxtumMviraty, 
- who, as is uſual with courtiers, had united themfelyes 


- 3 
o 


only out of different political views, and for the fake | 


"of their private intereſts ; theſe finding they were all 
diſappointed of their hopes, came at laſt to a rup- 
ture, which they carried to ſuch a height, that, 
laying aſide the reipe& they ow'd to a miſtreſs who 


| had Jiſtinguiſh'd them with the higheſt\marks- of 


her favour, they did not ſcruple to break out into-the 
moſt bitter invectives, even in her preſence. Her ma- 
zeſty, who was already weightd down by © the bur- 
then of her infirmities, was ſo deeply afflifted to find 
herſelf abuſed. by thoſe very miniſters ro whom ſhe had 
yielded, all her confidence, that being ſeiz'd with a kind 
of lethargy, ſhe expir'd Tome days after, viz. on the 
Iſt of Aug. 1714. r 

Q. Deſcribe the qualities of Queen Anne? 

A. To conſider her private character, the was pru- 
dent, virtuous, charitable, and a perfect model of piety. 
As a ſovereign, ſhe was eaſy, kind, generous; but at 


4 


the fame time obſtinate, jealous. of the royal preroga- 


tives, and would ſeem to have a hand in the ſeveral 
parts of the adminiſtration,  tho* in fact ſhe had but a 
very little ſhare in them. As ſhe appear'd to change 
her views with reſpect to politicks, particularly with 
regard to the ſucceſſion to the crown, ſhe was alter- 
Jately beloy'd. and deſpis'd both by the Whigs and the 


Tories. 
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wants neither Vigour in her Thoughts, Force in her Ex- 
preſſions, nor Harmony in her Numbers. Dedicated to 

her Majeſty. 8vo. Price 38. 6d. 


Dictionarium Ruſticum, Urbanicum, & Botanicum : 
Or, a Dictionary of Husbandry, Gardening, Trade, Com- 
merce, and all Sorts of Country Affairs. Illuſtrated with 
a great Number of Cuts. In two Volumes, 8vo. The 
Third Edition. Reviſed, corrected, and improv'd ; 


with the Addition of above three hundred Articles 


Price 98. | 
A3 Devour 
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Devout Chriſtian's Companion: Being 2 Compleat 
Manual of private Devotions. Collected from cheWorks of © 
Archbiihop Tillorſon, Biihop Taylor, Biſhop Kenn, Bi- 
ſhop Beveridge, Biſhop Patrick, Dr. Scott, Dr. Hor- 

neck, and Dr. Stanhope. The Sixth Edition, 12mos. 
Price 2 8. 6d. | 


A Demonſtration of the Exiſtence and Attributes of 
God. Drawn from the Knowledge of Nature, from Proofs 
urely Intellectual, and from the Idea of the Infinite him- 
felt The Second Edition, with large Additions. 
M. Fenelon, the late famous Archbithop of Cambray, Au- 
thor of Telemachus, 12mo. Price 38. 


A Sermon preach'd at the Funeral of the Right Honou- 
yable John Earl of Rocheſter, who died at Woodſtock- 
Park, July 25. 1680. and was buried at Spilsbury in Bed- 
fordſhire, Aug. 9. By Robert Parſons, M. A. Chap-. © 
lain to e Righe Hon. Anne Coumteſs of Rocheſter. 
Price 4 d- 1 N ns 


Of Original sin: A Sermbn. By William Delaune, 
D. D. Preſident · of St. John Bapriſt College, Oxon, 8vo. 
The Fourth Edition. Price 4d. 


The Revolutions of Portugal. Written in French 
the Abbot Vertot, of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions. 
Done int) Engiith from the laſt French Edition. 8yo. 
Price 3 8. a : 


The Wiſdom of God in the Redemption of Man, as 
delivered in Holy Scripture, vindicated from the chief 
Obdjections of our modern Infide ls. Preached at the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul, in the Year 1708, at the 
Lecture founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle Eſq; 
In which the True Nature and Neceility of Aronemenc 
and Satisfaction for Sins are at large explain'd, and pro- 


ved both from Scripture and Reaſon. By John Turner; 
D. D. Vicar of Greenwich. Price 4 8. 6 d. 8 


4 


A Fractical tion of the Catechiſm o f. tune Chure 
af England. In Thirty Lectures; purſuant to the De- 
gu of the late Reverend Dr. Busby. By Benjamin Farrow, 
Rector of Conipgtholm in Lincolnſhire. Price 3 8. 6 d. 


Thomz Bennet, S. T- P. Grammatica Hebræa cum 
Uberrima Praxi in Uſum Tironum, qui Linguam Hebræ- 
am abſque Preceptoribus vica voce (idque in breviſſimo 
temporis Compendio) ediſcere Cupi ust. Accedir Con- 
filium de Studio præcipuarum Linguarum Orientali um, 
Hebrææ Scil, & Chaldzz, Syræ, Samaritanæ, & Arabica 
inſtiruendo & perficiendo. Editio Altera. Pretium 2 8. 6d. 


A Compendious Method for the raiſing of the Italian 
Brocoli, Spanifh Cardoon, Celeriac, Fznochi, and other 
foreign Kitchen Vegetables; as alſo an Account of the 
La Lucerne, St. Foyne, Clover, and other Graſs-Seeds. 
With the Method of burning Clay, for the unproving os 7 
Land. By Stephen Switzer» The Second Edition. b 
Frice 18. x | 
Clavis Comercii : Or, The Key of Commerce, Shew- 
ing the true Method of keeping Merchants Books, after 
the Italian Manner of Debrur and Creditor, in one hun- 
dred and twenty Propoſitions, containing moſt Caſes re- 
lating to Merchandize : With a practical Waſte-Book, 
ournal, and Ledger, and Directions how to ballance the 
dger, and transfer the Balance thereof, as an Invento- 
xy into a new Ledger. Deſigned for the Help and Aſſiſ- 
tance of young Merchants, at the firſt Entrance on 
| their Appremiceſhip to their Maſter. By John Haw- 
kins of London Merchant. The Third Edition: Cor. | 
rected and amended by John Rayner, Writing-Maſter, 
Price 4 8. | | | 
The Hiſtory of the Council of Conſtance. By James 1 
Lenfante. nſlated from the new Edition, printed at 
Amſterdam, 1727. which the Author has not only Re- 
viſed and CorreQed, bur conſiderably augmented. Illufe ' 
trated with twenty Copper Plates. Publiſhed Monthly. 
Frice of each Number 3s. The Whole to be publiſhed 


in twelye Mont; Family 
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Family Inſtruction for the Church of England : Of- 
fered in ſeveral practical Diſcourſes. By Theophilus 
Dorrington. Price 58. | 18 


An Eſſay concerning the Nature and Guilt of Lying. 
By Charles Brent, M. A. The ſecond Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. Price 1 8. 6d. 5 


Directions, Counſets, and Cautions, tending to pru- 
dent Management of Affairs in common Life. In Two 
Volumes. By Thomas Fuller, M. D. Price 5 s. 


An exact Inquiry into, and Cure of, the acute Diſ- 
eaſes of Infants. By Walter Harris, M. D. Englith'd 
by William Cockburn, M. D. and Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Price 16. | | N 

\ 
In December, 1728. will be publiſh'd, 

An Introduction to a General Syſtem of Hydroſtaticks 
and Hydraulicks, Philoſophical and Practical. Whereia 
the moſt re:ſonable and advantageous Meth ads of railing 
and conducting Water, for the watering Noblemen aud 
Genclemens Sears, Buildings, Gardens, &c. are carefully 
(and in a Manner not yet publithed 1 any Language) 
laid down. Containing in general, Payſ1:0-mecha- 
nical Enquiry into the Original and Riſe of Springs, 
and of all the Hyphotheſes relating thereto; as ailo the 
tue Friaciples of Water-Works, and the Drauglits and 
Deſcriptions I beſt Engines tor raifing and diſtribu- 
ting Water, for the Supply ot Country Palaces, Cities, 
Towns, Fortifications, Meadows, and the like · De uuced 
from the Theory of Archimedes, Gallileo Torricelli, 
Boyle, Wallis, Plot, Hook, Marriotte, Deſaguliers, Der- 
ham, Hawksbee, and others. Reduced to 5 = by 
Vitruvius, Bockler, De Caus, and other Architects 


amongſt the antient Romans, Italians, French, Flem- 
ings, and Dutch; and much im proved by later Practice 
and Experience. Illuſtrated and Explaingd by fifty Cop- 
per Cuts, done by the belt Hands, of the Principles 
which tend to the Explanation of the whole, and of ſuch 
rural Groteſque, and cheap Deſigns for Reſervoirs, Ca- 

| taradts, 


taracts, and Caſcades of Water, Canals, Baſons, Foum- 
rains, and Grotto Works, few of which have been ever 
yet made publick in Works of this Kind. By Stephen 
Switzer. | 


ATterbury's Sermons, on ſeveral Occaſions, 2 Vol. 8 vo. 
Athenian Oracle, 4 Vols. 8vo. 

Atalantis, with a Key. By Mrs. Manly, 4 Vol. 12mo. 

333 of the Statutes, 6 Vols 8vO. | 

Art of pleaſing in Converſation, French aud Englim, z2mo. 

Addiſon's Works, 3 Vols, amo. | 

Travels, tz mo. 


Abridgement of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 5 Vol. 450. 


Boyle's Philoſophical Works, 3. Vol. 4to. 
Bingham's Works, 2 Vol. Fol. 

Bradley of Plantiag and Gardening, 8 vo. 
Bailey's Dictionary, 8 vo. | 
Behn's Novels, 2 Vol. ta mo. 
Baily of Inſpiration, 8 vo. 
Biblia Sacra Latina Caſtellionis, 4 Vol. amo. 
Benner's Directions for Study ing, 8vo. 

agaiuſt Popery, 8vo. 

Burnet's Sacred Theory of the Earth, 2 Vol. 8vo. 
Boyer's French and Englith Dictionary, 4to. & 870» 
Bennet of Conſumprions, 8 vo. 

Beveridge ot Prayer, 8vo. & 12mo. 

Thoughts, 2 Vols. 8 vo. & 12mo, 

— Works, 2 Vols. Fol. 

Blackwall's Sacred Claſſicks, 8 vo. 

Boyer's Telemachus, 2 Vol. i2mo. 

Boyle's Voyages, 8vo. 

Bithop's Sermons at Lady Moyer's LeQure, 8vo. 
Burner's Sermons at Boyle's Lectures, 2 Vol. 8vo. 


% 


Clagget's Sermons on ſeveral Occafions, 2 Vol, 8vo. 

Common-Place Look to the Bible, 4to. 

Compleat Horſeman, Folio. 

Congreve's Plays, 3 Vol. 12 m0. 

Creeche's Horace, lz mo. 

Calamy's Sermons, 8vo. Ta 

Cotes's Sermons, 8vo. 

Compleat Surgeon, 8v0. | 
| e | Chamberlen's 
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Chamberlen's Midwifery, 8 vo. 
Cook's Pictionary, vo. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 8 vo. 
Caſſandra, a Romance, 5 Vol. 12mo. 
Chaudler's Defence of Chriſtianity, 3 Vol. 8yo. 
Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 6 Vol. 89, 
Clarke on the Being and Attributes of God, 8yo. 
on the Evangeliſts, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
— s Vade Mecum, 2 Vol. 12mo, 
Complea: —— By Herman Moll, Fol. 
Cowley's Works, 3 Vol. 12mo, 
Cambridge Concordance, Fol. 
Chilling worth's s Works, Fol. 
Cambray's Dialogues of the Dead, 12mo- 
Education of a Daughter, 12mo. 


Chambers's Dictionary, 2 Vol. Fol. 


Domat's Civil Law, 2 Vol. Fol. | 
Drelincourt's Defence againſt the Fears of Death l 
Daventer's Midwifery, 8 vo. g 
Dorrington's Devot ions, 12mo. N 
Drexehus of Eternity, 12 mo. 
Derham's Phyſico & Aſtro- Theology, 2 Vol, oY 
Dryden's Plays, 6 Vol. amo. 
— Juvenal, 12m. x 
— Fables, 12mo. 
| Miſcellanies, 6 Vol. amo. 
Birrer on the Reſurrection, 8 yo. 10 
rake's Anatomy, with an Appendix, 3 Vol. 8 vo. 
Dalton's Country Juſtice, Fol. - 
Duty of Man's Works, Fol. 
Dictionary of all Religions, antient and modern. $vs. 
Duke's Sermons, 8 vo. 
Delaune's Sermons, 8 vo- 


St. Eyremond's Works, 3 Vols. 8vo. 
Econ's Bounty of Queen Anne, 8vo. 
Liber Valorum, 8vo. 

Evelyn s Parallel of Architecture, Fol. 
Echard's Hiſtory of England, Fol. 
Terence, 12mo. 

Roman Hiſtory, 5 Vol. 8 vo. 


: — * Oz, News- Man's Interpreter» 12M0. 
* Echard's 


ny 


- Echard's Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 2 Vols. $vos 


Floyer of Cold Baths, 8yo. 

Fuller's Pharmacopœia Extemporeanea, Eoglith, de. 
— Latin, tamo . 

w— Pharmacop@ia Domeſtica, 12mo. 

Directions, 2 Vol, amo. 

Fiddes's Life of Cardinal Wolſey, Fol. 

of Morality, d vo. 

Falconer's Voyages, 12 mo. 

Farquhar's Poems and Comedies, 2 Vol. — 

Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſick, 2 Vol. 8yo. 


Gulliver's Travels, 3 Vol. $8yo. 

Gentleman's Library, 12 mo. 

Gay's Fables, 8vo. 

Gentleman's Recreation, 9vo. & Fol. 

Gent lentan inſtructed, duo. 

Goodman's Winter Evening Conference, o. 
Penitent pardoned, g vo. | 

Gordon's Geo D. Grammar, 8vo. 0 


Glanvill of Witc gvo. 
Gibſon's Farrier's Guide, 8vo. 
— Farrier's Diſpenſatory, 9 vo. 


| Guillim's Diſplay of Heraldry, Fol. 


Hatton's Pſalter, 12mo. | 
Hederici Lexicon Grzco-Latinum, ad. | 
mrs s Thucidides, 2 Vol. 8yo. 
— hton's ColleQions of Husbandry, Hem 8vo. 
e's Experiments, publithed by Wi Perbam, F. R. 
— Lexicon Technicum, 2 Vol. Fol. 
Hiſtoria Sacra, 8 vo. 6 
Hammond's Catechiſm, 8vo. 
Hopkin's Practical Chriſtianity, 8vo, 
Hudibras, 12mo. 
Horace Delphini, 8yo, 
Horneck's Crucified Jeſus, $vo. 
Great Law of Conſideration, | Ivo. 
m—_—_— ſt Exerciſe, 80. 
Howell's Hiſtory of the Bible, 3 Vol. dy- 
Hill's Arithmetick, g vo. 
Hive, 3 Vols, 12mo. : 
Harte's Poems, d vo. - 
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Hiſtory of England, 3 Vol. Fol. 

— s Merchant's Magazine, 4to. 
Haywood's Novels, 4 Vol. 12mo. 

Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Policy, Fol. 


Juvenal Del phini, 8vo, 
enkins's Life and Letters, 2 Vol. Fol. 
ohnſon's (Ben.) eo and Poems, 6 Vol. Svo. 
enkins of the Chriltian Religion, 2 Vol. 8vo, 
ourney over England and Scotland, 3 Vol. 8vo. 
Illuſtrious French Lovers, 2 Vol. 12mo. 
Inquiry into the Original of Beauty and Virtue, 8vo. 
Johnſow's unbloody Sacrifice, 2 Vol. 8vo. 
» Eccleſiaſtical Canons, 2 Vols. 8vo. 


Kennet's Roman Anziquities, 8vo. - 

King of the Apoſtle's Creed, 8vo. 

2 of the Primitive Church, 8yo. \ 
Kettlewell's 3 Works, 2 Vol. Fol. | \ 
— — of the Sacrament, $yo, SY" 
Keay's Practical Meaſurer : Or, Pocket n gvo. 
Keill's Anatomy, 12mo0o. 

Aſtronomical] Lectures, 8vo. A 
Introduction to Natural Philoſophy, 8ve. 

King's Heathen Gods, 12 mo. 

Kennet on the Creed, 8yo. 


Locke's 2 three Vols. Fol, 

ay on Human Underſtanding, 2 Vol. 8y0- 
Lamb's Royal Cookery, 8vo. l 5 
Lee's Plays, 3 Vol. 12 mo. | 
Lewis's Origenes Hebreæ, 4 Vol. gvo. | 
L'Eſtrange's Æſop, with moral Reflections, 2 Vol. 8vo. 
Lemery's Chymiltry, 8vo. 
Lanſdown's Poems, 12mo. ; | | 
Locke of Education, 12mo. 
— Of Government, 8v0, 
Lady's Travels, 2 Vol. 12mo. 
Lady's Library, 3 3 Vol. 12mo0. 
LEiſtrange's Joſephus, Fol. 
Leybourn's Surveying, Fol. 
Lite of Mary Queen of Scors, gvo. 
Morton of Conſumptions, 8vo. 


| xcellanea Curĩoſa 3 Vol. 8vo. | Gag 
* 5 | Milt ou's 
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Milton's Paradiſe loſt and regain'd, 2 Vol- z2mo? 
Mortimer's Husbandry, 2 Vol. 8vo. 

Medulla Hiſtoriæ Anglicanæ, $vo. - 

Maundrell's Travels, 8vo. - | 

Milner's Con ick Sections, 8yqs 

Machiavel's Political Works, Fol. 

Miller's Herbal, 8vo. | 

Morgan's Philoſophical Principles of Medicine, 8vo. 
Moyle's Works, 3 Vol. 8vo. — x 
Memoirs of Utopia, 2 Vol. 8vyo. * 


Nichol's Conference, 2 Vol. 8yo. 

Newlin's Sermons, 2 Vols. 8vo. 

New Years Gift, 6 Parts, 12mo, 

Nelſon on the Feaſts and Faſts, 8vo. 

— Practice of true Devotion, 12mo. 

Nalſon's Sermons, 8vo. | 
New Manual of Devotions, in three Parts, amo 
Newton's Opticks, 8vo. : 
; _ Chronology, 

Nelſon's Juſtice, 95. ED 

Norris's Miſcellanies, 12mo. 


Odes of Horace, by ſeveral Hands, 12 mo. 

Ovidii Metamorphoſes, in uſum Delphini, -8vo. 
Ovid's Art of Love, 12mo. 

Epiſtles, 12mo. 

Metamorphoſes, 2 Vol. 12mo. By Sewell. 
Osborn's Advice to his Son, 2 Vol. 1a mo. 
Oldham's Works, 2 Vol. 12zmo. 

Orway's Comedies and Tragedies, 2 Vol. 12mo« 


Prideaux's Connection, 4 Vol. 8vo. 
Pope's Homer's Iliads, 6 Vol. 12mo. 
— Homer's Odyſſey, 5 Vol. 12mo. 
— Miſcellany Poems, 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Puffendorf's Law of Nature, Fol. 

; Introduction, vo. 
Porter's Antiquities of Greece, 2 Vol. 8 vo. 
Diſcourſe on Church Government, g vo. 
Phillip's Dictionary, Fol. 
Prior's Miſcellany Poems, 3 Vols. 12mo. 
Patrick's Devout Chriſtian, 12rao. 
— Pſalms, 12100. 3 Patrick's 


— 


P 
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en 
Patrick's Chriſtian Sacrifice, 12mo. 

lutarch's Lives, 8 Vol. 8vo. 

omer's Hiftory of Drugs, 40. 
Pearſon on the Creed, Fol. 
Pitcairne's Elements of Phyſick, 8vo. i 
Palladio's Architecture, 4to. and 2 Vol. Fol: 


Quincy's Pharmacopœia Officinalis, 8yo« 
8 Lexicon Medicum, 8vo. 

. London Dilipenſatory, 8 vo- 
F tots, 8 vo. | 


RefleQions on ener, gvo. 
Roſcomon and Duke's Poems 8yo. 
Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collections, 8 Vol. Fol, 


' - Robinſon of che Stone and Gravel, 8vo. 


Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Creation, 8vo. 
Robinſon of Conſumprions, 8vo. 


— Hiſtory of En land, 8vo. Publiſh'd Monthly? 2 


Religion of Nature delineated, with an Index, 4to.\ _ 
Rowe's Tranflation of Lucan's Fharſalia, 2 Vol. r2mo. 
Revolutions of Rome, Sweden, and Portugal, 4 Vols, 80. 


Shelron's Don Quixote, 4 Vol. 12 mo. 
Seneca's Morals, 8 vo. 

Sprat”s Hiſtory of the Royal Society, to. 
Strother's Materia Medica, 2 Vol. $vo. 
Stone's Mathematical Dictionary, 8vo. 
Spe l man's Engliſh Works, Fol. 
Stevens's Spanith Dictionary, Ito. 
Smalridge's Sixty Sermons, Fol. 
Shaw's Practice of Phyſick, 2 Vol. 8yo, 

: Edinborough Diſpenſatory, 8vo. 
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F 


| Sherlock on Death, Providence, Judgment, and Futurs 


State, 8vo. 

Stanhope's Chriſtian Pattern, 8vo. / 

—— St. Auſtin's Meditations, 8vo. q 
On the Epiſtles and Goſpels, 4 Vol. 8vo. 

Chriſtian Directory, 8vo. | 

Schrevelii Lexicon, Greek and Latin, 8yo. 

Scott's Works, 2 Vol. Fol, 

Spectators, 8 Vol. 12mo. 

Scotch 8 Iamo. | X , 

Shaw's Juſtice, 2 Vols. $vo. 8 South's 


* 


1 


WET 
s Sermons, 6 Vol, vo. 


Shadwell's Plays, 4 Vol. 12mo. 
Spincke's Sick Man viſited, 8vo. 
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% 


Spencer's Fairy n, Kc. 6 Vol. am 


Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre, Fol. 
Tillorſon's Works, 3 Vol. fol. 


Turner's new Art of Surgery, 2 Vol. $vs, 


of the Venereal Diſcaſe,- gyo; 
Temple's Works, 2 Vol. Fol. 
Turkiſh Spy, 8 Vol, 12mo. * 
Telemachus Engliſh, 2 Vol. 12mo. 
Tatlers, 4 Vols 12mo. | 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, 8yo, 
Terentius in uſum Delphini, 8vo, 
Tryals of the Regicides, 8 vo. 

Trap's Prælectiones Poeticæ, $vo, 
Terms of Law, 8vo. 

Tale of a Tub, with Cuts, 12mo. - 
Virgilius in uſum Delphini, 8vo. 
Univerſal Library, 2 Vol. 8vo. 
Vanbrugh's Plays, 2 Vol, 12mo. 


Vaughion's Chirurgical Operations, 8ys, | 


Weeks Preparation, I12m0. 


of Cutaneous Diſtempers, 8vo. 


— 


— 
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Whitby of the New Teſtament, 2 vol. Fol, 


Wagſtaffe's Miſcellaneous Works, 3vo. 
Wall of Infant Baptiſm, 2 Vol. dyo. 
— his Defence of ir, 8vo. 

Wake's Sermons, 3 Vols. & vo. 
Wiſeman's Surgery, 2 Vol. 8vo. 


Waterland's Sermons at Lady Moyer's LeQure, W M. 


Wilkins of Natural Religion, 8vo. 


— 


ft 


Wells of the Old and New Teſtament, 4 Vol. gw 2 


Waller's Poems, ta mo. 5 
Word of God, the beſt Guide, 12 mo. 
Whiſton's Theory of the Earth, 8vo. 


Woodward's Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, d vo. 


Wycherley's Plays, 2 Vol. 
Waterland on the Creed, 8vo. 
Wingate's Arithmetick, Vo. 
. Young's Sermons, 2 Vol. g vo. 
Young's Love of Fame, 8ve. 


King 


Ambitious Stepmother. 


Conitant Couple. 


Earl of Eſſe x. 


Fair Circaſſian. 


1 
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PLAYS Sold by T. As LA T. 
\ Bramule. All for Love. Love in a Tub. 
Ajax. Anatomiſt. Love for Money. 

Albion Queens. Love makes a Man. 
Alcibiades. Anna Bullen. Love's laſt Shift. 
Love and a Bottle. 
Man of Mode. 
Mariamne. Mithridates; 
Match in Newgate. 
Meaſure for Meaſure. 


* 
. 


Atheiſt. Apparition. 
Arttul Hus band. | 
Baſlec-Table.- 

Beaux's Siraragem. 


Beggars Opera Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Boarding School. Northern Laſs. 
Bold Stroke for a Wiſe. Oedipus. Oroonoko. 
Briton. Buſy Body. Orphan. Othello. 
Biter. Buſiris. Phædra and Hippolitus. 
Caius Marius. Perplex' d Couple. 

Careleſs Husband. Pilgrim. Plain Dealer. 
Cato, and Campaign. Provok'd Husband. \ 
Committee. Provok'd Wife. ö 


Recruiting Officer. 


Conſcious Lovers. ® Rehearſal and Chances. 

Country Wit. Relapſe. - Revenge. 

Country Wife. Richmond Heireſs. : 

Sir Courtly Nice. Richmond Wells. 

Cruel Gitt. Rival Queens. | 
Devil ot a Wife. Royal Convert. Rule a Wife. 

Diſtreſs'd Mother. She Gallants. 


Don Carlos. Don Sabaſt ian. She wou'd and ſhe wou'd'nt. 
Double Gallant. Drummer. She wou'd if ſhe cou'd. 
Duke of Gloucelter. Siege of Damaſcu s. 

Eſop. Sir Harry Wildair. 

Friend hip in Faſhion. Soldiers Fortune. 
Sophonisba. Spanith Friar. 
Spartan Dame. 

Squire of Alſatia. 
Tamerlane. Theodoſius; 
Tunbridge Walks. 

Titus and Berenice. 

Twin Rivals. 

Jane Gray. Venice preſerv d. 


Fair Penitent. 
Fair Quaker of Deal. 
Fatal Extravaganc:. 
Fatal Marriage. 
Gameiters : 
Hamlet. 

Jane Shore. 


Inconſtant. Iſland Frinceſs. Victim. Ulyſſes. 
Lear. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
London Cuckolds. . Wite's Excuſe. Wonder: 


With great Variety of Plays, Poetry, Novels, &c. 
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